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Foreward and Acknowledgements 



The Baruch College/New York City Teaching Internship was developed in response 
to a critical staffing problem in the city's public schools; an overabundance 
of new, uncertified, underprepared teachers working as temporary per diem 
(TPD) teachers in full-time regular classroom teaching positions. The one- 
year program integrates graduate study of effective teaching with an in-school 
intern-mentor support system. It is offered to elementary school TPD teachers 
jointly by the college and schools participating in the program. 

The program was collaboratively planned, developed, implemented and evaluated 
over a three year period by faculty representing Baruch College's education 
and liberal arts departments and representatives of the New York City Public 
Schools, the United Federation of Teachers, and the New York State Education 
Department. The program has been funded in part by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education as one of twenty-nine 
projects demonstrating the use of research to improve teacher education. 

The Baruch internship represents significant change on many fronts in the 
usual way of doing teacher education and induction business in New York City. 
Not the least of these changes is the fact that it combines teacher education, 
a province of the colleges, with teacher induction, a province of the schools. 
Because the program involved departures from so many practices, traditions, 
and bureaucratic procedures in both schools and college, it was a high-risk 
venture. We knew, from the beginning, that it would not be easy to 
institutionalize this program. But the project presented an opportunity to 
try to put into effect many sound ideas about improving teacher education and 
induction, to work in close collaboration with schools and teachers, and to 
develop program and practice that would enhance teecher professionalism. It 
was an opportunity to collaboratively define what v/e'd do if we "had our 
druj:hers" in our particular context and then to see how far we could take that 
ideal vision into practice. 

On the part of the college, undertaking the OERI project meant a three-year 
commitment with some structure (but a great measure of flexibility) to pushing 
frontiers. It is sef** to say that without the OERI contract which provided 
only a small portion of the funding that supported it, this project would have 
been aborted in its first attempt to implement the program or at any one of a 
number of equally troublesome points. Although we knew there would be 
difficulties, just how difficult, time consuming, and frustrating it would 
become could not have been foreseen. The fact of "having the contract" and of 
having made the commitment of resources for a specified number of years 
carried the vision over many rough spots. 

This is, perhaps one of the most important of the "lessons learned" from the 
work that has been done and it is a lesson that we believe has national 
applicability for institutions like ours - and for policy makers who want to 
see change in education. At least for institutions like ours, a small amount 
of external funding and a contract with an external agency that provides some 
structure but a large measure of flexibility can help to assure that the will 
to experiment is transformed into real innovative program. Becc jse both 
collaborative vision and long-term comr^itment were there, we have had the 
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exquisite satisfaction that comes from seeing ideas transformed to program and 
ideals being realized. 

We have learned a great deal in the process of planning, developing, 
implementing, and evaluating the internship program. What we have learned is 
the focus of this report. While it is a "finaV report to OERI, it is, in 
reality, a status report on the continuing evolution of the program. What was 
planned and envisioned in the first year of the project has not all been put 
into action, although most of it has been. The program continues to seek to 
meet those ideals while fitting comfortably in the changing political and 
regulatory context of teacher education and induction in New York City and 
State. This report documents lessons that can be applied for the future of 
the program at this institution as well as knowledge that may be useful to 
other institutions elsewhere in developing similar programs. 

This report is in three parts. The "Project Portrayal" provides a brief 
overview of the entire three-year project. It is intended to tell the story 
of how the program was developed. The "Program Assessment Report" presents 
specific information about the effects of the program, mostly the effects for 
interns and mentors but also effects of the program and its development for the 
college and the schools. The "Practice Profile" provid*»s, in outline form, 
the essential components for replicating the program both as it was defined 
ideally and as it was ultimately put into practice. None of these three parts 
contains detail on the heart of the program; the specifics of the course 
content and how it was delivered. That is contained in a manual for the 
program that is appended to the "Project Portrayal." We believe that this 
manual may prove helpful to others. It contains many ideas for blending 
mentor training and support with internship courses and for combining 
research-based knowledge about effective teaching with the needs of beginning 
teachers. It documents one solution to the problem of appropriate balance 
between clinical and academic activities for a teacher education/induction 
program carrying graduate credit. 

We have already pointed to the importance of OERI and Baruch College to the 
successful evolution of the internship program. Other agencies and 
individuals must be recognized for their valuable contributions to the 
project. We thank all of the following people and offer our apologies to any 
who because of our frail memories h^ve been overlooked on this listing. 

From Baruch College, The City University of New York: 

Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, Paul LeClerc for his 
willingness to invest, his unwavering support for the project, and his 
continuing understanding of the complexity of change in teacher 
education; 

Howard Siegel, Chair of the Department of Education, who never 
stopped believing and was instrumental in moving the internship from 
project to program status; 

Faculty members of the Department of Education who contributed ideas, 
reviewed progress, and spent time and expertise in what sometimes seemed 
purely academic exercises - especially Lester Alston (documentation 
coordinator for the project for one and one-half years), and Mordechai 




Friedman and Elizabeth Reis who served on the planning committee/policy 
board for the entire three yoars and made many contributions to the 
content and evaluation designs for the program; 

Faculty from Liberal Arts and Sciences, Tom Frazier (History), Isabel 
Sirgado (Romance Languages), and Ronald Schweizer (Natural Sciences); and 
Ellen Block (Department of Compensatory Education) for their continuing 
interest in seeing the program come into being, their membership on the 
planning committee/policy board, and the liberal arts perspective and 
good old-fashioned common sense they lent to many tough issues; 

Katherine Grunfeld, a doctoral intern from Teacher's College, Columbia 
University who served without pay but with much gratitude as participant 
observer tor this project for one year; 

The research assistants, administrative assistants, and student aides 
without whose practical contributions this project could not have been 
undertaken; especially Anita Hall who balanced duties as research 
assistant, administrative assistant extraordinaire, and adjunct faculty 
at the college simultaneously, and Marcia Stewart who did a masterful job 
of conducting and summarizing structured interviews of all mentors and 
interns in the urban cohort. 

From the United Federation of Teachers: 

Sandra Feldman, President, whose agreement to enter into this 
collaborative effort was immediate and enthusiastic; 

David Sherman, Assistant to the President of the U.F.T. and David Florio, 
then a special assistant to Albert Shanker, both of whom represented 
Sandra Feldman on the planning committee/policy board and did much to 
shape the nature of the intern and mentor arrangements and the incentives 
for teacher participation in the program; 

Ann Rosen, now a co-coordinator of the state-funded Intern-Mentor Program 
for the New York City Public Schools for jeing a three-year member of the 
policy board, bringing a teacher's and t- cher unionist's perspective to 
the design of program and evaluation activities, and for her continuing 
efforts to bring about coordination of the Baruch internship with those 
sponsored by the public schools. 

The U.F.T. district representatives who served on the planning committee 
and who carried the word to the schools, and the U.F.T. Chapter 
Chairleaders in the schools who added involvement in this program to 
their other teaching and union duties. 

From the New York City Public Schools: 

Edward Acquilone and Nicholas Aiello of the Division of Personnel, and 
Charlotte Frank, Pearl Warner, and Maria DeSalvic of the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction - all of whom were members of the planning 
committee/policy hoard for varying periods of time, all of whom provided 
information and advice from the central office perspective and all of 
whom took seriously their planning and reviewing responsibilities; 



The community school district administrators and public school principals 
and assistant principals whose schools offered the program to interns and 
mentors - and those who just offered advice as policy board members 
during the planning year; 

Russell Cunningham, Principal of P.S. 194, and Harriett Fortson, 
Assistant Principal, whose vision of what could be and whose hard work 
and commitment of time, resources, and expertise made it happen for 
teachers in their school and whose continuing efforts are making it a 
possibility for many more teachers in their district. 

From the New York State Education Department: 

Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education Services Mike Van Ryn and 
Director of the Division of Teacher Education and Certification, Vincent 
Gazzetta who provided information and valued counsel; 

Charles Mackey, Jr., who made trips from Albany for almost every one of 
the planning committee/policy board meetings, who actively spread the 
word, and whose continuing encouragement and advice was always helpful. 

Because of Charles Mackey's spreading the word about the program, we we^^e 
fortunate in being able to implement the program in a context and with an 
audience that we had not originally designed the program for. We are grateful 
to all those from the Valley Stream Central School District who aided in this 
effort, particularly Hank Cram, Assistant Superintendent, whose knowledge 
about and commitment to staff development is extraordinary. 

We are also particularly fortunate to have had the services of Carolyn 
Evertson of Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Betty Fry of the 
Florida State Department of Education as external consultants over the three 
year period of OERI funding. They have, yearly, reviewed the work of the 
project and made suggestions and recommendations from their vast combined 
knowledge about teaching and schools, research on teaching and avenues for 
linking it into classrooms, and change in teacher education. They were 
invariably helpful in assisting project staff to rise from a sea of detail and 
be able to view the larger picture. Their suggestions and recommendations 
were always on-target and, when implemented, resulted in giant steps forward. 

Finally, we thank those teachers who participated in this program as mentors 
and interns. The mentors say that they have learned as much from the interns 
as the interns have learned from them. We have learned as much from all of 
them as they have from us. These teachers must be acknowledged not only for 
what we have learned from them, but also for their good nature and tolerance 
when "glitches" were discovered in the new system and when extra demands were 
placed on them to provide data and feedback. Mostly we thank them, especially 
those at P.S. ?94, for helping us to demonstrate that there could be 
colleagiality, sharing, confidence, and trust between interns and mentors, 
teachers and administrators, college professors and school personnel and that 
that atmosphere makes for a better life for teachers in schools and better 
education for their pupils. 
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Emergency Credential ed Teachers 

PROJECT PORTRAYAL 



This report documents the development of the Baruch College/New York City 
Teaching Internship Program. It describes the participants in the 
collaboration and their activities in planning, developing, implementing, and 
evaluating the program. It documents the major issues that were faced and how 
they were dealt with and summarizes the outcomes of the project. The 
portrayal describes the way in which the program will be continued beyond the 
DERI funding period. We include a summary of what has been learned from the 
experience: the outcomes for interns and mentors as well as how interns, 
mentors, their schools, and the college experience the program. Finally, we 
discuss the implications of this work for others and point to products of the 
work that may assist those interested in knowing further details of what was 
done and the manner in which it was accomplished. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION AND EVOLUTION 



Need for the Program 

The immediate question is, "Why an internship program for emergency 
credential ed teachers?" What was the need for it and the context that 
highlighted that need? While it is difficult to get exact statistics on the 
number of uncertified teachers working in the city's schools, several facts 
will indicate the size of the problem. In the academic year 1986-1987, for 
example, about one-fifth of the cUy's teaching force was teaching in full- 
time classroom teaching assignments on temporary per di<2m (TPD) licenses. Not 
all but a very large proportion of these 11,000 TPD teachers were uncertified 
or lacked the education courses that would make them eligible for a state 
teaching certificate, in each of the last several years, over two thousand 
uncertified or unlicensed people have been hired by the system and placed in 
regular teaching positions. In one school with which we worked in 1987-1988, 
one-third of that year's teaching staff had been brought into teaching through 
this route either that ye"»r or in the preceeding two years. 

Whether or not this is viewed as a desirable, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory 
situation, it is a fact of life in New York City schools. It is a condition 
not likely to disappear in the near future. While the size of this problem is 
dramatic, the nature of the problem and the need for the kind of response that 
we developed to it becomes apparent only by looking at it from the new TPD 
teacher's point of view. 

Educators have a good idea, from experience and from research, of the needs, 
concerns and problems of beginning teachers in general. We need to keep in 
mind, however* that most research on beginning teachers studied teachers 
recently graduated from college who had completed undergraduate teacher 
education programs. The uncertified TPD teachers in New York City do not fit 
this description. They all have bachelor's degrees but their undergraduate 
majors vary widely; business, music, performing arts, and all of the liberal 
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arts and sciences. Some have taken an education course here or there, usually 
an introductory or foundations course. Not very much help when faced with a 
classroom of thirty children who must learn long division! Additionally, a 
large proportion of these uncertified TPD teachers enter the field from 
successful jobs in other fields. Among those in one of our cohort groups of 
interns for example, are people with experience in drama, journalism, banking, 
photography. Most TPD teachers are not fresh out of undergraduate college. 
Frequently, where they are, they are not the usual age of new college 
graduates. Many of them are parents: one intern in the program is the parent 
of five, another has a sixteen year old son. They have a great deal to offer 
children in the schools if they can be helped to survive in the profession. 

When these people enter the teaching force, they suffer all of the problems of 
beginning teachers everywhere. Tney must adjust to a new working environment 
and learn to relate to teachers and administrators as new colleagues. They 
worry about discipline, parent conferences, record-keeping, and how their 
pupils will do on "the tests." They wonder if their classroom rules are 
consistent with those of the school; indeed, they wonder what the school rules 
are! They tremble at the thought of administrative observations just as their 
peers who have teacher preparation programs behind them do. They are 
overwhelmed by the amount of I'^sson-planning and paper grading that must be 
done at home and are frequently in a quandry abo«it how to get appropriate 
materials for instruction. They go home at night exhausted and, sometimes, 
ill. In these respects they are very much like their peers who have had the 
advantage of methods and student teaching courses. 

For uncertified TPD teachers, however, many of these problems are exacerbated 
by their lack of teacher preparation. They must quickly acquire the planning, 
managing, presenting, and evaluating skills that will enable them to survive 
in the classroom, and, not incidently, enable their class to learn. At the 
same time, as a condition of their employment, they must also acquire the 
education credits they do not have. They must do this at the rate of six 
credits a year until they have the total that will make them eligible for a 
regular city license or provisional state certificate. At that point, they 
will have a period of five years to acquire the master's degree that is needed 
for permanent certification/license in New York State/City. Their peers who 
start teachini, careers with provisional certification have five years from the 
date of their initial appointment to complete the master's' degree, thus, the 
luxury of oeing able to cope with the first year or two of teaching without 
having to attend graduate school if they so choose. 

The response of the majority of these uncertified TPD teachers to the 
education course requirements is predictable. There are some thirty colleges 
in the New York City area offering education courses. Being realists, these 
teachers shop for the college offering a course at a location and time most 
convenient for them. Title and content of course are not the prime 
consideration. Too often, the collection of credits that they acquir-* over a 
three year period will come from different programs at multiple colleges; a 
hodge-podge potpourri from the rich and varied cafeteria selection available 
to them. 

The result is that a TPD teacher, exhausted from the struggle of the classroom 
during the school day and wondering what w do in the classroom tomorrow will 
typically spend an undue number of hours after school devoted to education 
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courses that do not help with the immediate problems and issues the person is 
facing. And because of the cafeteria course selection process, it is unlikely 
that the courses chosen will constitute a coherent program of teacher 
education that might be helpful in the long run either. Most discrete 
education courses were never intended to stand on their own. They were meant 
to take on meaning in the context of a coherent set or program of courses. 

Three years ago, when planning for this program started, there were no 
comprehensive efforts from either the colleges in the area or from the public 
school system to help uncertified TPD teachers deal with the day-to-day 
problems they were facing. There were inservice programs and university 
courses available to them: some sponsored by the public schools, some by the 
teacher organization, some by colleges. There were no programs that combined 
both induction training and credit-bearing education in site-specific 
settings. ^Inservice programs which were available and/or required for them 
were certainly helpfUi, but usually too little, often too late, and, of 
necessity, too remote. They had to provide induction training at a level 
applicable across all schools. Graduate education programs at the colleges 
were not appropriate for them having been designed specifically for people who 
had completed undergraduate teacher education programs. TPD teachers wishing 
to pursue graduate education programs were forced to make up this lack in 
their backgrounds by taking a series of undergraduate education courses. The 
undergraduate courses were, in reality, no more appropriate for them, and were 
often offered during the school day when they had to be with their classes. 
In addition, having to take a whole set of additional undergraduate courses 
was an expensive proposition on what was then the beginning teacher's salary 
of $14,500. 

It is little wonder that many of these people did not survive the first year 
of teaching. There are numerous examples of classrooms having multiple TPD 
teachers in succession over the course of a year. One third grade classroom 
that we know of had seventeen different TPD teachers during the 1986-1987 
academic year. This is, of course, the most dramatic example we have run 
across, but any turnover of teachers in a classroom during the year presents 
real problernFror ihe children and setbacks in their learning. A wholesale 
revolving door into and out of a teaching career is not only unfair to the 
children in these classrooms and to the people who thought they would like to 
become teachers, but also represents an unacceptable loss of talented people 
to the profession. 

In response to this situation, we proposed to plan, implement, and evaluate, 
in collaboration with administrators from the central Board of Education, 
districts and schools, representatives from the teacher organization and state 
education department, and colleagues from the liberal arts and sciences, a \ 
one-year program that would combine credit-bearing teacher education 
coursework with in-school intern-mentor induction activities for these TPD 
teachers. The design of key elements of the program would take into \ 
consideration knowledge generated by recent research on teacher development 
and the needs of beginning teachers as well as analysis of local contextual 
conditions. The program structure would integrate content of seminar and 
clinical activities and attempt to merge research-based knowledge about 
effective teaching with the wisdom of experienced teachers. It would provide 
credit-bearing training activities for the experienced teachers in order to 
provide them with support as they learned the new role of mentoring their new 
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SilpannVonfKn -"fetors would become adjunct clinical instructors for the 
college to collaborate with regular faculty in the delivery of the program 

Planning Year Activities and Outcomes 

S^^a^im'HL^on*^^''^'^"'"^7^'^''^^'*^^ conaborative structures for 
imn^pm '"5 decisions, and developed a plan and arrangements for 

implementation and evaluation of the program. ai lanyements lor 

Collaborative Structures and Working Arrangements 

kev eWnt7nf*tll^ '""'"^'^ collaborative decisions about the 

key elements of the program were relatively straightforward given the larae 
many-layered, complex education commu.iity of New York City Initial Iv at 
!fthi*n I '.hP'°^^''-^^S-*° least two ope;«at 0 a e?eO 

kno\^'ed^e b^t anr. .rnrt'f"''(i"''^'*"^ °^der to maximize 

feSpls^^The ° * <^^^ the program at both policy and practice 

thr^on I ^" advisory board of policy-level partiripants from 

JepreseJ?a??;es"^ '""^ ' P^'""^"^ committee of th^ir ^ 



The advisory board members were the provost and academic vice president of thp 
college, an academic dean of education, the then executive vfce-Dresidenta^ 
now president of the teacher organization, the execu??ve di?ec"o? o? ?he 

S eao" rlh 's^t'oU. 'J- '''''''''^ instructfon. the eJe utive 

airector of the schools' central division of personnel, and the a<;«;i<:tpnt 

commissioner for higher education services of the state education Hepartm^ 
cSmmu'S?h.t^°[.^o^ primarily through their representatives on the pTann^^^^^^ 
committee but also provided active assistance by reviewing drafts of the 

and fn^'^ni;? f Pi'"' ^''''^'^^ ^^^^^^"^ information and ana yses, 
rnikl" some cases, by attending and participating in an early spring workinq 
conference where many of the details of program design were f^-nal'zed 

I^!^^i'""i"Su"'^""\"^^ decision-making responsibility for oroaram 

CO i^tpS nf^'-''"P\T'"*'/^°". P^'"- ^^'^''^ membership on this committee 
Hnr^A- °r SIX college faculty members from the department of education 
(including the chair of the department and the project director) fiJefacultv 
representing the college's School of Liberal Arts and Sciences two ^ 

cZlVaTll'fll^^^^ represeSi-Ves^o the 

central ottices of the city school system, and one reoresentativp frnm the 

DurJna'tt^^'^" department divis'on of teacher ^eduS on a"^^^^ 

During the year, as a potential dfnrict and schools within i* were identified 

fcr the demonstration phase, three school principals, the r LJher '"'^""'^'^^ 

?eTesenfa??ve''''H't^''J'V'''T' '''''''' superintendent. ' 
S a^ded irthe"com^1t^^^^^^^ representative of the teacher organization 
.vere aaaea to the committee. The principle regarding membershio on fhU 
committee was to be inclusive rather than exclusive; to iSe 
S'u7HmIt'i 'V^-^ applicable levels of the organizaiio s and agencies who 

all who were ? ?oos\Slj^ ^T'.' P^^^ram implementation and 

ILL f position and of a mind to make a positive contribution to 

the design, development, implementation, or evaluation of the "rogr^^^^^^ 
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The principle of inclusion regarding the membership on the planning committee 
was only possible because the group followed a consensus-building model of 
collaboration. The only item on any planning committee meeting agenda that 
was ever voteu" on was approval of the minutes of th ■ previous meeting. 
Because of this, and because no critical decisions about the program were made 
unless representation from all cooperating agencies and institutions was 
present and heard, the balance o<^ representation on the committee did not 
become an issu^. 

The planning committee met monthly during the first year of the project to 
consider, debate, and negotiate over the key elements of the program. At pach 
meeting, analyses of research and context were presented to the committee " 
along with recommendations for the design of the program. These analyses and 

r-oject staff (faculty who had been given 
Ini !nt?i'!lV° "^M^^ work) or by subsets of the planning committee who met 
and worked between the monthly meetings. 

Key decisions were made by the planning committee about: 

Incentives for mentors; 

Incentives for interns; 

Intern recruitment and selection; 

Mentor recruitrent and selection; 

Selection of college fp-ulty and their teaching loods for the program; 

Program structure, instructional content, and instructional activities 
for the interns; 

Program structure; instructional content, and instructional activities 
for the mentors; and 

Intern and program assessment. 

In addition to making key decisions about the program, planning committee 
members were instrumental in planning for demonstration of the program in city 
llarlt /'^'^^"aements were made with one of the community school districts in 
the city for implementing the program the following year for at least one and 

Ennrnl^'fP ^° ^^/^^ cohort grcups with between twelve and sixteen interns and 
four or five mentors in each cohort group. 

Program Description 

l^^n* designed during the planning year is described in detail 
in the Project Profile portion of this report and in the manual for the 
program that is appended. Briefly, the one year program for ^interns consists 
of SIX graduate level courses, a total of seventeen graduate credits, 
organized into three sequential modules. Each module consists of a pair of 
courses; one a seminar and one an internship or clinical education course. 
Ihe content of the seminars is drawn directly from research on effective 
teaching and relies heavily on summaries of that research such as the 
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synthesis of studies undergirding the Florida Performance Measurement System, 
The content is organized eround the tasks of teaching and is sequenced to 
reflect the progression of concerns of beginning teachers in general and the 
manifestation of the specific needs of the participating intern teachers. 
Seminars generally meet once a week, after school hours, for fourteen weeks. 
They are usually but not always held at a school site. Seminars carry three 
graduate credits in each of the three modules, and are taught by college 
U nilty. 

Each school participating in the program assigns an experienced, effective 
teacher "^o mentor each intern in the program. The mentors' primary 
responsibility is to help the interns adjust to the demands of teaching in 
that school and to assist them in using the knowledge that is acquired in 
seminar in their day-to-day teaching. Mentors work closely with the college 
instructor to plan and coordinate seminar and clinical education activities. 
They are paid by the college as adjunct clinical instructors. Both mentor and 
intern teachers are released from a portion of their regular classroom 
teaching so that they can engage in the clinical activities during che school 
day. Interns are awarded two or three graduate credits for the clinical 
education experiences in each of the three modules. 

At the completion of the internship year, interns are recommended by the 
college for provisional state certification. Providing they have passed the 
New York City licensing exam, having provisional certification permits these 
teachers to exit their TPD status and acquire regular teaching appointments. 
Nine of the internship credits ar*e directly applicable to Baruch's thirty 
credit master's degree program in elementary and early childhood education. 

The mentor teachers for this program perform a critical dual role for the 
school and the college. Selection of these mentors is carefully done by the 
participating schools' teachers and administrators. Criteria used in the 
selection process were collaboratively arrived at after examination of the 
literature on mentoring and on teachers in other staff development positions. 
The selection process and criteria are both public and explicit. Mentors are 
assigned to interns by school administrators to insure as close a match as 
possible between intern's and mentor's current teaching assignments. 

The mentors are required to participate in a mentor training program either 
prior to being assigned as a mentor or simultaneous with their first mentoring 
experience. This training program carries six graduate credits and helps the 
mentors to acquire skills of mentoring {e,g,, conducting peer observations and 
conferences, assisting new teachers to ure available materials, demonstrating 
for peers, advisino peers, etc). The mentor training also involves 
consideration of the teacher development literature as well as consideration 
of how interns may best be helped to acquire and use knowledge about effective 
teaching that is based on recent research. The mentor training itself 
involves a form of clinical education; an individualized mentoring of mentors. 

Implementation Activities 

Contextual Changes That Impacted Project 

Over the course of the three years of OERI funding, important changes took 
place in the regulatory, legislative, political, and budgetary context in 
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which this program was designed. Indeed, these shifts started to happen even 
as the planning committee was beginning its work. These changes impacted 
every aspect of the project and had important consequences, both positive and 
negative, for the program. Most importantly, as the project responded to 
thesa developments, there resulted certain variations on the original design 
of some of he key elements of the program. Implementation activites and 
program o ocomes are best seen in light of these changes. Briefly, we believe 
that the important developments that impacted project activities and program 
outcomes are as follows: 

1, A City-Wide Development, Shortly after work on this project began, a 
parallal"c1ty-w1de ettort was initiated. In an unpreceJented collaboration, 
the United Federation of Teachers, all of the senior colleges of the City 
University of New York that had graduate programs in teacher education 
(including Baruch), and the central offices of the New York City Public 
Schools, joined forces to develop a proposal for state legislative action to 
support internships for beginning teachers. The focus of this city-wide 
effort was to be to recruit bright liberal arts graduates to the teaching 
profession and to offer them the support and education needed to retain them 
in the profession. Work on this venture was continued over a two-year period, 
but was unsuccessful in gaining the funds needed to support the project, 

2, Legislation Establishing Pilot Intern-Mentor Programs For several 
years prior to the start of this project, interest m and work towards state- 
funded internships for beginning teachers had been building. Eleventh hour 
legislation to establish these programs was approved in the summer between 
planning and demonstration phases for this project. There was no provision in 
that legislation for college involvement in these pilot intern-mentor 
programs. Nor, as it turned out after much debate, discussion, and study, was 
there any provision for using the funds to support internships for emergency 
credentialed teachers. Changes were made in the legislation for the following 
year that made it possible for school districts to use the funds both for 
uncertified teachers and for college provision of staff development 
activities, 

3, New Comm is si oner's Regulation on Uncertifed Teachers Effective with 
the start of the 1987 academic year, scFool disticts in New York State were 
subject to a new set of regulations governing the employment of uncertified 
teaching personnel. Among other conditions, this regulation mandates that a 
district hiring such persons must provide released time to each uncertified 
person and also released time to a non-supervisory mentor who will work with 
that person on staff development activities during the school day. The 
uncertified person, no later than the second semester of teaching, must be 
enrolled in a college or university program leading to certification, 

4, Development of Board of Education Mentor-Interh Programs In response 
to the legislation anH regulation mentioned above, the Board of Education, 
working closely with the teacher organization mounted several large intern- 
mentor- programs: a state-funded pilot program; an uncertified teacher 
program; another program using retired teachers as mentors, 

5, Adminstrator/Supervisor Organization Response to Mentoring The rapid 
development and implementation of intern-mentor programs across tne state 
raised a number of important issues, but also made the mentoring concept an 
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ambiguous one as each project defined the mentor role somewhat differently and 
also had varying selection criteria for them. Strong opposition to the 
concept of teacher-mentors developed among supervisors and administrators. 
This opposition reached the point where legal challenge was taken by their 
professional associations in at least two locations in the state, among them 
hew York City* 

As might bo expected, these developments led to a waxing and waning of 
interest, commitment, and energies devoted to this project, and a changed 
implementation strategy for the program* 

impl ementati on/Demonstrati on Si tes 

The program was implemented for three different cohorts of interns and 
mentors. The first conort was very much smaller than had been planned for in 
the first year of the project. Since we lacked the expected funds to support 
the full-scale implementation, a modified, scaled-down implementation was 
planned with the cooperating school district. It was not feasible tc expect 
new uncertified teachers to undertake the credit-bearing program without 
reduced teaching loads. Our modified plan was to provide up to eight of them 
with the informal assistance of experienced teachers in their schools. Four 
experienced teachers from two schools (one of them in another community school 
district) volunteered to enroll in the mentor training courses for the program 
and to provide their new colleagues with assistance and support based on what 
they learned in the program. One school district paid for half of the tuition 
for the mentors with the mentors themselves paying the remaining half. The 
other two mentors paid all tuition costs for the program on their own. ^ \ 
both schools, principals provided non-financial and mostly moral support lOr 
the teachers and for the program: (e.g., for some, minor rescheduling to 
permit new teachers and the mentors to confer during common free periods 
during the day). 

The 8xperience with this small cohort, especially the outcomes for the 
beginning teachers and their mentors, and the enthusiasm with which the 
program was received in spite of the burden that this modified plan had placed 
on the teachers themselves, were convincing that we were on the right track 
with respect to program content and instructional activities, as well as 
collaborative delivery of program. The four mentors who had completed the 
training were hired to assist in drafting a manual for the program. At the 
same time, additional modifications were made to certain key elements of the 
program in response to the changed context of the program. (The next section 
of this report summarizes these changes.) 

Following these developments, the program was implemented for two other 
cohort groups at different sites. A suburban cohort consisted of eighteen new 
provisionally certified teachers and four mentors. These teachers completed a 
somewhat modified version of the first module of the program (addressing 
classroom management and instructional organization) between October, 1987 and 
January, 1988. These teachers had teaching assignments ranging from 
kindergarden through secondary academic and non-academic subjects. The 
program for the suburban cohort was offered to the teachers jointly by the 
district and the college with the district paying the full tuition costs of 
both mentors and interns. In that location, the program was coordinated with 
the district's state-funded pilot intern-mentor program which provided 
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released time for both interns and mentors to work together during the school 
day. 

An urban cohort consisted of eleven TPD teachers and their five mentors who 
undertook the full program between December, 1987 and June 1988. These 
teachers all had elementary school teaching assignments in one of the schools 
where two of the mentors had completed the training previously. These 
teachers all paid their own tuition costs. Based on the number of interns 
assigned to them, two of these mentors had varying amounts of released time; 
three of them had none. None of the interns had released time. 
Administrators in the school were highly supportive of the program and the 
teachers* involvement in it and made significant changes in the school 
schedules to insure that the participating teachers had common blocks of time 
(lunch, preparation and special subject periods) in which to engage in program 
activities. They also supported the staff through providing equipment and 
other resources for the program. They continued right through to the end of 
the school year (and still continue) to seek to coordinate this program with 
those sponsored by the Board of Education in order to provide additional 
resources for the teachers. 



MAJOR ISSUES 

We have already, in this report, pointed to the major issue that this project 
had to respond to, and indicated that the main strategy for dealing with it 
was to alter program components to suit the altered context. Over the three 
years of the project, the alterations may be summarized as follows. 

Collaboration 

In the second, and more explicitly, in the thi»^d years of the project, the 
major focus of collaboration shifted from a central committee with city-wide 
implications for the program to effecting agreements with districts or schools 
that were interested in providing this program for their new teachers, to 
negotiating the goals and details of implementation, and to maintaining 
communication with key staff as the program was implemented and evaluated. 
The planning committee was reconstituted as a policy board which meets only 
two to three times a year. This strategy met with considerable success: 
renewal of interest and commitment of the original organizations, agencies, 
and institutions represented on the planning committee; and the involvement 
and commitment of school and district administrators who are key persons in 
the successful implementation of this program. Most important, the increased 
emphasis at school and district levels was key to our ability to tailor the 
program to the context in which the interns and mentors were working. 

Incentives for Mentors and Interns 

With exceptions depending on the school or district with which we had entered 
into agreement, the incentives for int'^rns and mentors to participate in this 
program have not been changed. Interns who complete the full program are 
still eligible for college recommendation for provisional certification. They 
earn seventeen graduate credits through the program, or, in the case of the 
suburban district, where the agreement was for only a portion of the program, 
five. The most important incentive, as we have discovered, was the assistance 
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of experienced teachers as the interns, whether certified or uncertified, 
adjust to the demands of teaching. 

Incentives for experienced teachers, for the most part, also remain the same: 
an opportunity to develop as a professional in a new helping role in the 
school; credit-bearing training and support activities that help them to learn 
and adjust to that new role; and and status and salary as an adjunct college 
instructor. ' 

The important incentive of released time for mentors and interns to engage in 
clinical program-related activities during the school day has not been 
changed. With one of the cohort groups it was achieved, with another, only 
partially so. 

Recrui tment/Sel ecti on Processes 

Perhaps the most important changes in the plan in response to the shifting 
context lie in the recruitment and selection strategies. This was originally 
planned to be a joint central Board of Education/College recruitment of recent 
or prospective holders of bachelor's degrees to become, at the same time, 
teachers in the schools and interns in the program. The shift in 
collaboration structure automatically meant that the potential intern pool 
would be the uncertified TPD teachers in the school or district with whom an 
agreement is made. These teachers, and simultaneously, prospective mentors 
are recruited directly at the school sites in cooperation with site 
administrators. Participation in the program at all sites remains voluntary 
on the part of interns and mentors. The intern and mentor selection criteria 
remain essentially the same, but have been adjusted somewhat to permit the 
cooraination of this program with Board of Education Intern-Mentor programs 
for the same teachers. 

Program for Interns and Mentors, Intern Evaluation Process 

The programs for mentors and interns, their structures, instructional content 
and activities, and intern assessment strategies were not altered by changing 
contextual considerations. To some extent, however, the outcomes of the 
program for the urban cohort were impacted, if not by the tide of rapidly 
changing regulations, political alliances and positions, legislation and new 
programs, at least by the ambiguity and confusion that followed in its wake. 

MAJOR OUTCOMES 

The guiding questions for the assessment of this program were very basic. We 
wanted to know how participants, both mentors and interns, experienced this 
innovative program, what they learned from it, and whether they were able to 
use what they learned in their work. Because the program is jointly offered 
to teachers by the school and the college, and thus is very different from the 
usual way of doing teacher induction and teacher education business for 
schools and colleges in New York City, it was also necessary to document how 
the program integrated with, related to, and worked with or against both 
school and college contexts. 
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In designing the assessment strategy, we did not attempt to frame research 
questions that would be amenable to quasi-experimental designs. We did not 
feel that at this point in a program that is still evolving that those kinds 
of questions and evaluation designs would be a particularly appropriate 
stv^ategy. We chose instead, a more qualitative strategy that trades off a 
degree of certainty about results for illumination about a phenomenon and 
extended understandings of the outcomes of the program. We believe that this 
approach provides the kind of information needed not only by program 
developers of this project in order to make improvements in it, but also by 
those in other locations who seek to develop similar programs, 

A wide variety of data collection tools were woven into the routine 
administrative procedures or instructional activities of the program: 
participant journals, critical incident reports, observations, interviews, 
questionnaires, and a variety of course assignment work sheets. While many of 
the data collection tools constitute self- report and might be suspect on that 
count, several factors lead us to believe that we have obtained truthful 
honest reporting. First, conscious norm of sharing, confidentiality, trust, 
and helpfulness were established early in the program and are reflected in the 
utter candor with which interns and mentors alike reported their frustrations 
and failures as well as their successes and "Aha's," Second, because 
information was collected from multiple sources over multiple occasions, we 
were able to look for and found confirmatory evidence of important outcomes 
from more than a single source. 

With these caveats in mind, we present the important outcomes for each set of 
guiding questions below. 

Interns' Knowledge and Use of Effective Teaching Practices 

There is a considerable amount of data from the interns themselves, confirmed 
by mentors' and administrators' reports that the interns acquire, use, and 
value the content of the program. While we expected this, we were, early on, 
impressed with the speed with which interns began to make use of the content 
in a wide variety of situations. We know, primarily from the urban cohort, 
that most of the research-based knowledge of the program was operational ized 
in most interns' classroom on a daily basis by the end of the program. That 
which was not, had been presented to them for their consideration only during 
the final month of school. They had not had sufficient time to integrate it; 
to think about it, to plan for its use, to "try it," to see how it worked. 

While there were important differences between the conditions and contexts of 
the program for the two cohort groups, we found that the urban and suburban 
interns had much in common with respect to the ways and settings in which they 
used research-based knowledge about effective teaching. It seems that this 
body of knowledge is so basic to classroom functioning, and so powerful for 
teachers when they use it, that they naturally find ways and means of 
extending its use. 

There is a great deal of data, particularly from the urban cohort again, that 
the interns, mentors, and at least some of the other teachers in the school 
who were not involved in the program started to construct a shared language 
for talking about teaching. While this outcome may help to overcome the 
isolation of the classroom that all teachers, but especially new ones feel. 
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the most interesting aspect of this outcome for us is the fact that the 
vocabulary of the shared language is the vocabulary of research. Contrary to 
popular belief, the research language is "user friendly." Interns and mentors 
in this cohort group not only used it in their communications about teaching, 
they also realized that they had acquired a shared language and, at times, had 
fun with it. 

Interns' Sense of Professionalism, Belonging, Confidence 

There is no doubt that the interns' sens of confidence as teachers was 
enhanced. They attribute a great deal of that to the program. According to 
the results of a questionnaire that they responded to at the end of the 
program, the urban interns felt that it was very true that program effects for 
them included: knowledge of what to do and how to prepare for the next school 
year; greater pride in their profession; greater awareness and use of alternative 
teaching techniques that are possible; more information about how other 
teachers in their school teach; improved ability to observe and analyze their 
own teaching; a better understanding of why some teaching techniques work and 
others don't; improved abilities to plan instruction and communicate with 
children; and a better sense of exactly what it is about teaching that they 
are particularly good at. 

We feel that the strongest indicator of their increased sense of belonging in 
the school and in the profession as well as their increased confidence as 
teachers is that none of them are leaving teaching, although one has made a 
change from public to private school. 

There are indications that the program impacts colleagueship in the school 
even beyond program participants. Interns felt that the mentoring process 
resulted in quicker acceptance of them by other teachers in their schools, and 
thus opened avenues of additional resources to them. They found it easier to 
go to other teachers for advice and assistance. There is some evidence to 
indicate that where this program operates for a large number (about one-third) 
of the teachers in a school, not only does increased colleagueship occur, the 
program norms and language spill over to other members of the staff. Given 
the research on collegiality in schools that indicates that teacher sharing of 
ideas about and techniques for teaching can have strong effects on the 
learning of children in the school, we consider this a particularly 
significant finding. 

Mentors' Knowledge and Use of 
Effective Teaching Practices' and Hentoring Skills 

From some of our data sources, we were able to see that, in most cases, the 
program impacted the mentors' knowledge and use of effective teaching 
practices and mentoring skills in both their own teaching and the 
teaching/assisting of interns. From other data sources, it became clear that 
experienced teachers had so well and naturally integrated the research-based 
knowledge about effective teaching and the knowledge about effective mentoring 
with their own experience of teaching that they often could not be seen apart. 
When asked directly, they differentiated these outcomes. From journal, logs, 
and critical incident reports, we saw the integration. 
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On the whole, program outcomes for mentors vary with respect to both the 
research-based knowledge about effective teaching practices and the 
development of mentoring skills. For some, knowledge about effective teaching 
practices derived from recent research was reinforcing and legitimized the 
teaching practices they had been engaged in for years. They appreciated 
having the vocabulary or "labels" for these practices and found them helpful 
in assisting interns. For most of the mentors, the knowledge about effective 
teaching practices combined with the mentoring skills they acquired, 
particularly the observation and conferencing skills, helped them to re- 
evaluate their own teaching practices. In a sense, they had to look more 
closely at their own teaching and "break it down" if they were going to help 
others. They had to clarify, for themselves, just what it was they did in 
certain situations. In many cases, this resulted in changes in the mentor's 
own teaching: new realizations; new adjustments; new extensions; increased 
repertoires; and, for some, some very different techniques. 

Usually, awareness on the part of mentors for need of the research-based 
knowledge and mentoring skills came when there was a problem or issue that the 
intern was grappling with or when there was a problem or issue in the 
mentoring process. The very experienced teachers, those who had been teaching 
for twenty years or so, strongly acknowledged the benefit of learning this 
knowledge base. Most of the research was done after they had completed formal 
teacher education programs. As they experienced the program, they saw the 
things in their teaching that had become so routinized they were simply 
unaware of them. 

Mentors ' Sense of Professionalism, Interest in Teaching, Confidence 

To date, and without exception or qualification, mentors experience their role 
as professional renewal, enhancement of status, and a "recharging" of their 
own teaching techniques and strategies. Their greatest reward was in being 
able to share their knowledge with new teachers and in helping them to use it 
to succeed. As the program proceeded, they made such unsolicited comments as, 
"I was thinking of retiring at the end of this year, but now there are too 
many things I want to do in my classroom next year," and "It has been 
wonderful to share the excitement of the new teachers as they have made 
discoveries about what works, " or "I learned as much from my intern as she 
learned from me." 

Taken across all data sources, these kinds of effects for mentors may be 
summarized as: increased interest in their work; a sense of growth that comes 
from "taking a second look" at their own teaching; an increased repertoire of 
teaching ideas; an emergence of leadership qualities; new avenues for 
increased interaction on a more in-depth level with their colleagues; and, 
most important, pride and satisfaction in the success of the interns. 

Experience of Interns and Mentors With the Program 

On the whole, almost all interns and all mentors liked the program, would 
recommend it to others, and would repeat the experience if given the choice to 
"do over again." To say that they liked it, that they judged it to be a good 
program, does not mean that they liked everything about it. Over the course 
of the program, many issues and concerns were raised by interns and mentors. 
Where troubles, problems, or concerns were resolved, interns and mentors looked 
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back and saw things positively. Some concern or issues were not resolved but 
did not seem to effect participants* reactions to the program other than to 
offer recommendations or suggestions. Some unresolved issues appeared to 
elicit generalized negative comments and caused some specific frustrations for 
some mentors and/or interns. We divide the presentation of this information: 
those aspects of the program most highly valued by the participants, and those 
issues that caused concern for mentors and interns. 

What Interns and Mentors Valued Highly 

Without question, interns valued most highly the intern-mentor relationship 
and the availability of on-site assistance during the school day. They liked 
the fact that they were awarded university credits for engaging in intern- 
mentor activities and on-site seminars. They appreciated the norms of the 
program: confidentiality, trust, helpfulness, and especially sharing and the 
kinds of interactions with their colleagues and with college instructors that 
these norms fostored. They appreciated the immediate applicability of the 
content to their classrooms. As one teacher said, "The topics of the program 
mingle with my classroom — they go hand-in-hand, and they mesh." 

One of the most exciting outcomes of the program is the way in which teachers, 
both interns and mentors, came to value research on teaching as being valuable 
to them in their work. We strongly suspect that the non-prescriptive way in 
which research-based knowledge was presented to them in the context of their 
daily tasks and concerns and questions about teaching combined with the 
meaning of that knowledge as it was extended for them by experienced teachers 
had a great deal to do with the ultimate valje they placed on it* 

The mentors placed particular value on the mentor training. They liked what 
they got, used it, found it valuable and, without exception wanted more of it, 
wanted it to start earlier in the program and continue longer, and wanted more 
university credit for it. Since we had been hesitant to require this of all 
new mentors, we were, frankly, relieved to see this finding. Based on our 
experience, not too many experienced teachers would want to continue long in 
mentoring without the support that this training provides for them. 

Issues of Concern to Mentors and Interns 

The issue or concern that we believe was most serious, though not widespread, 
is the issue of intern-mentor mismatch. There are instances when, for 
whatever reason, interns and mentors cannot develop the mutual respect and 
trust that are necessary if both are to benefit from the activities and 
relationship. Of the twenty-nine intern-mentor matches in the sample of two 
cohorts studied, this became an issue in three cases. In two of those cases, 
the issue was ultimately resolved, and the pairs went on to function 
productively in mutually acceptable ways, but the period of adjustment was 
difficult and diverted energies that might better have been put to use in 
other ways if the persons concerned had not had to deal with this problem. In 
the third case, the issue was not resolved in spite of the best efforts of all 
involved. The intern in this case found little of value in the program. 

We believe that the odds for "making good matches" can be better than we 
experienced with these twenty-nine pairs; that they can and should be 
maximized. The experience of mentoring programs elsewhere indicates that in 
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order to rnaxlmize these odds, the matches should be made so that intern and 

^l^.!!^! •^^^'"''^."'"^^ 1" common: same grade level or subject area teaching 

sif.ifari^Ur^ ?f iJ^r'S^ P'"'^"'^*^ °^ the locations of their classrooms, 
siki'ar interests and backgrounds, etc.. Whi e program staff did not assian 

Innw?Iw «^fee1 somewhat responsible for not sharing thai ^ 

knowledge in more detail with ti.ose who effected the matches before they were 

Tfail Jlfl n ^'P-^t; t^''"- -^'^ P°"ib^e important to have 

a fail-safe option so that reassignments can be effected. 

^Spnf?I?!J?''J^ """*°r "^^^^ initially concerned about 

experienced only one breach of this norm and, with some 
dittlculty, intern and mentor were able to work though the problem. Other 
nZrZ' 1°."* confidenti ;ty dissipated as particpants experienced the 
program Interns and men" rs were Initially concerned about the potential for 
trJl]l\l^ mentor/administrator philosophies and that they mi-ghtCcaught in 
the middle. There were two incide,its of this kind, both were worked through 
to everyone's mutual :atisfaction, but the issue iiself speaks to the 

riTnrlJhi^' ,ST?^'°"' P^^y the success of this program. 

'^^^''^ supervisors are aware of details of the 

rLJnnc,-K"?-!!'^''\^^'^-'l' P'^^^^"" ^" extension of their area of 
responsibility: where it helps them to be better at their own job and provides 
staff development for their charges thn one supervisor could lot begiS ?o 
provide in a context that is free from concerns about supervisory evaluations. 

For the interns of the urban cohort, the complexity of the regulations 
and procedures pertaining to state certificates, city teaching i censes 
salary increments for university credit-bearing courses, as well as 
regulations regarding state-mandated internships for uncertified teachers led 
.oJJnn"°'?\"?*' °^ confusion. We attempted various strategies for 

sorting out these issues for the interns and were not successful until both 
the project director and officials of the school system's division of 
personnel met with the interns together to give them both general information 
WonI°T'*iT/'3?'^^"9 their own status with regard to these issues 
tSn^ 'JJ"^"^ ' continuously up-dated flow-chart to guide new 

teachers through this maze. While this was one example of how the program 
came up against the established bureaucracy of the school system, the?p were 
tl Lfr.n?^"/^ the bureaucracy of the college caused^ggravation ?o? 
ISL ;Jfi '/"''.""r- • I" retrospect, we do not think we had prepared 
adequately for dealing with the bureaucratic necessities of either of the 

If lr!^c%P''^^*^^^^ ^u^"^ ""^^^^ i"*e'^"s concerned money for tuition 

rSlaHvpi!°iS!^J°/ the program. Being a public university, the costs were 
relatively low but still represented a significant amount for person^ who had 
not planned to spend that much on education at that time. They were willing 
to pay the costs, thought it was worth it, but experienced difficSltv T^ppt a 
payments when they were due. While we were able to e?fect sJme re ?ef ?oJ" 
es?abli-.'h a^pfpr^^^^^^^ V ''^H'' "''derv^' ite a portion of the costs or to 

the program. ^ ' P''^°^ ^^^^^"^ ^^ar of 

Time was an issue for the interns and mentors in several regards. Where 
Zlnlll provided for mentors and interns according to state pilot 

program guidelines, th'y felt they had enough; where it wasn't, they didn't. 
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and we agree with them. We found that scheduling of the seminars is better 
spaced than massed; from both the participants' and instructors' points of 
view. 

Experience of Schools With Program 

Administrators who experienced the program in their schools were very pleased 
with it. They felt that the program had given participants a great d5^al of 
practical assistance to improve their teaching. They pointed to increaied 
collegiality among participants (and in some cases, among staff not 
participating) as an unexpected benefit of the program for the school. In 
some cases, administrators saw the program as a way of insuring that practices 
they wanted teachers to use were used; in others, they saw the progress made 
by teachers, the knowledge, understandings, and new teaching techniques, as 
complementary to or supportive of administrative goals for instruction. 
Without exception, they wanted the program to continue in their schools, 

Data from the program assessment indicate that, in order for this program to 
be most successful for a school that the administrative role with regard to it 
is critical. While the general administrative context and philosophy of 
schools participating in the project differed significantly, the 
administrative factors most important for the successful operation of the 
program require frequent communication between college and school supervisory 
personnel before, during, and after the program. Planning for releasing 
teachers from classroom duties to participate in the program is best done well 
in advance of implementation. When this is done early enough, scheduling for 
continuity and coverage of curriculum for pupils is viewed as a total school 
staffing issue rather than as a matter of providing substitutes to cover 
classes. In that case, creative, educationally sound, and politically 
acceptable solutions emerge. 

It is important that supervisors and college personnel confer regularly, if 
briefly, about the content of the seminars and clinical activities to develop 
shared expectations of what interns and mentors will learn and do. It is 
extremely important that these communications do not violate the 
confidentiality norms of the program: between supervisor and teacher, intern 
and mentor, college personnel and participating teachers. Where shared 
expectations about the program develop, administrators and supervisors view 
the program as an extension of their role; as a way of providing staff 
development that they themselves could not begin to provide alone. In 
addition, regular communication about the content and objectives of the 
program permit modifications that mold the program to the contextual 
conditions of the individual schools. 



Experience of College With the Program 

At the college, the program is seen as a positive development by both 
faculty and administrators. It is viewed as "forward looking," and in keeping 
with the direction that new program development ought to take. It is 
recognized as meeting a need that previously established programs did not meet 
in vs^ays that are in keeping with recent state and local mandates for reform in 
teache*^ preparation. It is consistent with the Education Department's goal of 
working more closely with schools and districts in the city and has been 
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valued as serving as a pilot for the development jf other school -col lege joint 
ventures. 

To say that the program was seen as a positive development at the college does 
not mean that the development and implementation of the program did not cause 
concern over important issues. Two issues, particularly, impacted program 
design and implementation. One issue, involvip'^ the appropriate balance 
between clinical and academic activities for graduate programs, was brought to 
a somewhat uneasy resolution for this program. It is likely that there will 
be continuing attention to this issue both in future revisions of program 
content and in the development of new programs for teacher education. The 
other issue, arising from the academic year mis-match between school and 
college calendars and the special procedures that had to be developed for 
generating and maintaining official college records for interns and mentors, 
has not yet been resolved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



In this project portrayal we have attempted to describe and summarize the 
evolution of the Baruch College/New York City Teaching Internship. We have 
presented the major issues and approaches taken in the development and 
demonstration of the program and summarized the major outcomes from the 
program assessment. We believe that there are lessons from the work that may 
inform other institutions in other contexts who undertake the development of 
similar programs. 

The program, as it was demonstrated, did the job it was designed to It 
helps beginning teachers to adjust to the demands of teaching by prov ig 
them with important concepts and principles that have immediate application in 
their teaching situations and which they find useful and valuable. It 
provides on-site assistance in the form of an experienced teacher-mentor- 
college adjunct clinical instructor. The mentors help them to understand the 
meaning and application of that knowledge in the local context in which they 
are working. The program assists mentors by providing them with knowledge 
about and skill in mentoring which they find immediately applicable in the 
situation and which they value. The program accomplishes these things through 
a process that is marked by a high degree of colleagueship and cooperation 
among all of the participating institutions and individuals: schools and 
colleges; teachers, administrators, and college professors. 

Some of the program outcomes for interns and mentors were expected. The 
research base that was analyzed to undergird program design told us to expect 
those outcomes. Other outcomes were unexpected or exceeded our expectations. 
We expected that beginning teachers would appreciate and find useful the 
research-based knowledge about effective teaching given the context and 
conditions under which it was introduced to them. Most of them did. We did 
not expect that they would use this knowledge as quickly as some of them did 
or that they would integrate it so rapidly into their usual teaching routines. 
We did not expect that the labels of this research would become the "software" 
for effecting efficient communication about teaching among program 
participants in much the same manner as it does for the researchers 
themselves. 

We regard this finding as extremely important for the professional ization of 
teaching. In the well-established professions, members of the profession are 
routine consumers of research. The producers of the professional knowledge 
base communicate with them using a common language and practitioners look to 
the researchers for answers to intractable problems. The shared vocabulary 
and the concepts and principles the language represents are transmitted to 
practitioners through professional education. In too many instances in the 
fif'^d of education, the language of the researcher and the language of the 
teacher are incomprehensible to one another which, for teachers impedes the 
use of the knowledge that the researchers have produced. Is this the "fault" 
of teacher educators? Have they not done their job of transmitting the 
professional knowledge base? Too often, teacher educators who have helped 
undergraduate prospective teachers to acquire research-based knowledge about 
effective teaching have been disappointed to see their graduates reject, 
forget, or simply not use the knowledge they had acquired when they begin to 
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practice. The knowledge is dissipated and replaced by mostly self-learned 
survival strategy concepts and principles. These survival principles then 
form the base from which teachers generate strategic knowledge. 

Based on our experience with this program, we suggest that it is not the 
language itself that is incomprehensible, but the context and conditions under 
which it is usually learned that may be at the heart of the problem. Too 
often, it is simply not memorable because U is too far removed from the 
conditions of experience that would make it memorable. Certainly, not all of 
the knowledge base can or should be transmitted through combined teacher 
education-teacher induction systems. But we do think that our experience 
demonstrates that this kind of program r where school and college cooperat*^ to 
provide important learnings for new teachers as well as support for using 
t\^:i:t knowledge as it helps them to answer the questions that beginning 
teachers have, helps fledgling professionals in our field not only acquire, 
but also to use, hola on to, and then build their strategic knowledge upon a 
sounder base than self-generated survival strategies. The knowledge base 
transmitted to teachers in this way can become their base for survival - and 
then the base for their continuing professional development. Knowledge of 
powerful concepts arid principles learned in the context of this kind of 
program takes on a rich, extended meaning that makes it memorable and adds to 
its power. 

We expected that experienced teachers would value the mentoring experience end 
learn and grow from it. Research and experience with similar programs 
elsewhere indicated that they would. The program design attended to the 
selection and training/support system for the^e teachers as well as incentives 
for their participation; all things that the research had indicated would be 
important factors in the success of the program for them as well as for their 
interns. The planning committee that designed the program debated long and 
hard over requiring experienced teachers to engage in credit-bearing 
experiences to help them acquire knowledge .nd skills that would make thei^ 
experience of teaching more available to new teachers. Based on our 
experience, not too many experienceo teachers would want to remain in 
mentoring without that support. The only problem with the mentor training, 
from the mentors' perspectives, was that there was tiot enuugh of it. All of 
them not only wanted more, they wanted more university credit for it. We did 
not expect that. 

We had real questions about how experienced teachers would react to, 
integrate, and use the research-based knowledge of the program in both their 
own teaching and in mentoring. We wondered if it would be "new" to them or 
"insult" their knowledge gained over the years. Our experience indicates that 
thpy found this knowledge useful not only to their mentoring, but also, in 
most cases, to their own continuing development as classroom teachers. For 
many, ic was new knowledge in that it had been generated after their formal 
teacher education had been completed. Most importantly, however, all of them 
used this knowledge and the opportunity of the program to "take a second look" 
at their own teaching. In order to help new teachers, they had to "break 
down" what Is was they did in teaching situations, reflect on it, and 
"repackage" it for their newer colleagues. They found the research-based 
knowledge of the program very helpful in this respect and valued it for that. 
For most of them, the knowledge also functioned as a powerful reinforcement of 
their beliefs and practices, and that improved their confidence as teachers 




and helped them to feel a part of a larger conmiunity of teaching. 



In retrospect, we should not have had any hes ,ation. Developing this sort of 
program or, for that matter, any kind of program that nuts teachers into a new 
role in the school without providing them with all of the relevant knowledge 
IS not only unfair to them, it assumes that experienced teachers are as good 
as they are going to get. Our experience with this program demonstrates that 
very good, even the best, of teachers can get even better. 

We expected and did our best with this program to help new teachers develop a 
sense of professional collegiality with their more experienced peers. There 
IS research that tells us that heightened collegiality not only makes life in 
schools better for teache.'s, it also has important consequences in the 
enhanced learning of children. The program design took this into account. We 
assumed that, in time, and combined with other changes in schools that seem 
somewhat likely to come about, that that colleagueship would spread. We did 
not really expect that the colleagueship established by the program would 
spill over to other members of the teaching staff, but we hoped it would. 
iJf'w ^riu°"'l Indications that it did, especially where close to one- 

third of the staff of a school was involved in the program in some way. Not 
only did other members of the staff become more sharing and cooperative, there 
are also indications that they picked up some of the language, concepts, 
and principles of the program as well as some of the processes established 
with the interns for looking at their own teaching. To what extent this 
happens, we cannot accurately say: the data we have are not good enough. But 
we know that it happens and believe that that is good. Future implementation 
of this program itself, and the development of similar vehicles ought to be 
alert to this possiblity, encourage it where possible, and document what was 
done and what happens as a result to shed more light on this phenomenon. 

Three years ago, we set out to develop a program targetted to meet the needs 
of beginning elementary teachers in an urban context who did not possess the 
education background that would qualify them for teaching credentials. We 
expected, through the program, to be able to help them to acquire knowledge 
that they needed to function in the classroom as well as university credits to 
enable them to obtain credentials and get "on-track" in established 
professional education. We did not, at that time, expect that the same 
program, with some modifications, would be of as much value to beginning 
teachers in a very different context; teachers who possessed initial 
credentials based on prior teacher education, and who were teaching at 
secondary as well as elementary levels. The fact that the program was 
successful, useful, and valued in both situations by administrators as well as 
participants, speaks to the importance of the key elements of the program. 
n^noJ!"^; underscores the power of school /col lege collaboration in 

program design and program implementation. 

We expected that it would not be easy to establish this program. It wasn't 
It involved new roles and relationships in schools and college and between * 
schools and college. These had to be developed within and relate to a larger 
political and regulatory context that was rapidly shifting in the sea of 
education reform. B. Othanel Smith, in Teachers for the Real World referred 
to change in teacher education as being like "changTng-thFTTreTiTa moving 
vehicle. We now know, from experience, what that means. The program also 
had to work within two separate large, complex, bureaucratic systems. Most of 
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the concerns of program participants, school administrators, and college 
faculty and administrators, whether they were resolved issues or unresolved 
issues had to do with one of these three factors: the establishment of new 
roles, the political and regulatory context of the project, and the 
bureaucratic systems in which it was embedded. 

The project was most successful in dealing with issues for participants 
surrounding the establishment of new roles. For participants, these issues 
were resolved by experiencing the program. The concerns themselves were 
similar to the concerns of any persons entering into a new venture. They 
could only be resolved by testing the waters. 

The response to bureaucracy was, in some respects, to build a bureaucracy 
within the bureaucracy. The ultimate success of this strategy remains to be 
seen, but for the time period covered in this report, it resulted in 
aggravation for mentors and interns, college project staff and college 
administrators, and for school administrators in the urban location. The past 
experience and familiarity of these individuals with the unresponsiveness of 
bureaucracies probably went a long way in helping them to shrug off or deal 
with these concerns in a most good-natured manner. All of them seemed to take 
a "what can you expect" attitude and while not particularly liking it, were 
able to accept it. We do not believe that these issues are resolved yet. 
Further work need*= to be done. 

That the program was implemented in the first place speaks to the importance 
of flexibility in teacher education programs. If we had not been able to 
respond to the shifts in political and regulatory contexts by making 
adjustments to the key elements of the program, it would not have been 
demonstrated at all. This underscores, again, the importance of collaborative 
planning for policy matters. The extent to which this program will continue 
to grow and develop in the future and the extent to which similar school- 
college ventures can be mounted at all seems to be highly dependent on 
continuing knowledge about, analysis of and, most of all, the ability to 
quickly respond to these considerations. We believe that the outcomes foi 
both new and experienced teachers as well as for the profession, make the 
difficult tasks of establishing these programs worthwhile. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZED FEATURES OF PROJECT 



All elements of this program will be continued after the OERI project is 
concluded. A major goal of this project has been to work toward 
institutionalization of this program in the college and in the public schools 
and many of the decisions made about program design and implementation were 
made with that goal in mind. 

During the 1987-1988 academic year, special attention was given to plans for 
program continuation in subsequent years. Faculty of Baruch's Early Childhood 
and Elementary Program Center considered and made decisions about the 
coordination of this program with other program offerings at the college, and 
conducted an analysis of the resources needed for the continuation of the 
program. The college appointed Dr. Bernard Friedman as coordinator for the 
on-going administration of the program. Dr. Friedman, a former New York City 
Community School District Superintendent, started working in the spring to 
effect final arrangements for the fall 1988 cohorts of interns and mentors. 
The plan for continuing implementation has been coordinated with key 
individuals from each of the constituent groups of the policy board and will 
be the joint effort of Community School District #5 and the college. 
Continuing implementation of the program will also be coordinated with the New 
York City Board of Education's Intern-Mentor Programs. 

In addition, the United Federation of Teachers and Baruch College have 
developed a joint proposal to the City University of New York Worker Education 
Program to obtain funding to support the continuing development of the 
program. This proposal, which at this writing seems highly likely to be 
funded, will also enable a cohort of approximately one hundred interns and 
mentors to participate in the program with the financial relief that was 
recommended as a result of the implementation study documented in the program 
assessment report. 

OVERALL STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

In retrospect and in summary, this project has done what it set out to do. 
While the project can be considered a success from many perspectives, there 
are some aspects of the work that we believe, on the basis of the data we have 
collected, that have been more effective than others. On the most effective 
side, we point to the program components and features that are undergirded by 
or closely related to a strong or relatively strong research base: namely, the 
program process and content for both interns and mentors. It is interesting 
to note thctt where we listened to the lessons of the research whether in 
program design or program content, the outcomes far exceeded our expectations. 

There is no doubt that the least effective of our endeavors was in dealing 
with the bureaucracies, both school ana college, in which the program is 
lodged. Any school -col lege joint venture must face the fact of separate 
bureaucratic system elements. In this project which combined teacher 
induction with teacher education, elements of scheduling and personnel record 
keeping within the two systems were at great variance. It was not possible to 
operate the program only in one system or the other, nor was it possible to 
merge them. The response to these differences was, in many respects, to build 
a bureaucracy within the bureaucracy; to develop a set of procedures unique 
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to the program but acceptable to each of the systems as an exception or 
special case. The ultimate success of this strategy remains to be seen, but 
for the time period covered in this report, it resulted in a great deal of 
aggravation for mentors and interns, college project staff and college 
administrators, and for school system administrators. Those involved were 
able to deal successfully with the concerns that these kinds of problems 
raised; no serious or lasting harm was done to either persons or the program. 
Nevertheless, we do not believe that these issues have been resolved yet. 
The lesson we have learned with respect to this issue might be stated as an 
extension of Murphey's Law: In collaborative school/college programs, no 
matter how well prepared you think you may be for dealing with the 
bureaucratic necessities, you really aren't. 



PRODUCTS AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

To date, most of the dissemination activities completed for this project have 
been papers for presentation at professional meetings (National Council of 
States on Inservice Education, 1986; Association of Teacher Educators, 1987 
and 1988; American Educational Research Association, 1988) or brochures, 
flyers, or information packets for prospective interns and mentors or for 
collaborating school districts. These materials or reports of them have 
already been sent to OERI. 

The dissemination plan and products that will be completed in the coming year 
include: 

A monograph in collaboration with persons representing three other 
development/demonstration projects (Peabody/Vanderbil t, Ohio State, Kent 
State Universities) on the use and results of using research to improve 
teacher education in the pre-service/inservice continuum of teacher 
education; 

An AERA follow-up symposium stressing data analysis and results of the 
evaluation of four development/demonstration projects spanning the pre- 
serice/inservice continuum of teacher education (in collaboration with 
the projects mentioned above); 

An ATE symposium focussing on implications for practice based on the 
program assessment of four development/demonstration projects spanning 
the pre-service/inservice teacher education continuum (in collaboration 
with the projects mentioned above); 

A presentation at the New York State Inservice Education Conference held 
annually in December in Albany. This presentation will highlight the 
./.periences of several interns, mentors, and school administrators with 
the program. 

Since the second year of this project, a major part of our dissemination plan 
has involved the publication of a manual for the program. This manual has 
developed over two years based on the instructional content and processes used 
with three cohorts of interns and mentors. The manual, a draft copy of which 
is appended, is currently under revision based on the assessment of and 
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experience with the program du ig the 1987-1988 academic year. In the last 
several months, we have also revised our plans for the publication of this 
manual and are now considering, with several publishers, the production of a 
book that includes the manual as revised, but that also addresses the larger 
scope of questions addressed by this highly unique project and program. 
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PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 



The Baruch College New York City Teaching Internship Program views teaching as 
a reflective, decision - making activity that is based ons 

(1) practitioners' knowledge of students and the workplace; 

(2) practitioners' knowlege of effective teaching strategies and 
how to i..iplement them; and 

(3) teachers' knowledge of aubject matter and how to structure it. 
This broad storehouse of knowledge is used by effective teachers to inform the 
multitude of important decisions that must be made in the course of each 
teaching day. Berliner (1984) reminds us that teachers make about ten such 
decisions each hour in evironments in which they have about fifteen hundred 
interactions each day with individual children on different issues while 
simultaneously supervising classes of thirty students. The ways in which 
effective teachers use their knowledge to make teaching decisions and the 
manner in which they acquire that knowledge as they develop professionally are 
important considerations underlying the way in which this program is conceived 
and structured. 



Experienced effective teachers frequently think of themselves as "doing what 
comes naturally.* In fact, they no more do what comes naturally than the 
accomplished pianist who has spent untold hours polishing and perfecting 
p£r£ormance through practice, listening to and analyzing their own 
performances and the performances of others, and reflecting on nuances of 



interpretation and meaning; all of that being based on a solid grounding in 
muBic theory. Expert teachers, like experts in other fields, don't 
consciously apply rules, make decisions, or solve problems. What comes 
•naturally" to them, what 'works for them" is effective because they have 
integrated the various domains of knowledge base, the subject matter and the 
rules into a coherent sense of the overall task. Dreyfus and Dreyfus (1986) 
contend that in all cases, learners go through a number of stages from novice 
to expert, and that these stages are characterized by decreasing attention to 
rules as the integration of knowledge, and experience takes place. 

Shulman's (1986) perspective on teacher knowledge, its domains and its forms 
is particularly useful in thinking about how beginning teachers, especially 
those who approach practice without rudimentary preparation in pedagogy, might 
most effectively be helped towards achieving this integration while 
simultaneously concentrating on mastering the "rules." This concepts also 
places the planned use of research-based concepts and principles for this 
program into a broader framework of the total knowledge base for teaching 
which extends far beyond the prepositional knowledge about the tasks of 
teaching that constitute, in part, the knowledge to be addressed in the 
internship program. 

Shulman posits three forms that teacher knowledge may take: prepositional 
knowledge, case knowledge, and strategic knowledge. Much of the knowledge 
that has resulted from recent research on teaching is formulated as 
propositions. One synthesis of that research that has been most useful in 
Planning and developing curriculum and evaluation procedures for this program 
is presented in prepositional form in Domains ; The Knowledge Base of the 
Florida Perfonjai^ (1980). However, the representation of 



knowledge in the form of propositions, whether drawn from research on teaching 
(principles), practical experience (maxims), or as a result of moral or 
ethical reasoning (norms), presents a distinct disadvantage to learners. 
Propositions about teaching practices are economically stated but devoid of 
context that gives them practical meaning for particular situations. Bacause 
of this, propositions, though powerful when used, are difficult. 
Consequently, there would not be high likelihood of teachers finding knowledge 
presented in this form particularly practical or useful. 

In order for propositions about the tasks of teaching to gain meaning for 
teachers, they need to be presented surrounded by the details which make them 
memorable. Case knowledge, shulman contends, provides the rich conte.rt that 
makes principles memorable. Other professions use the case method to 
effectively teach theory, principles, and laws to practitioners. In teaching, 
the u«« of case knowledge to make propo«ition« more meaningful ought to make 
propositional knowledge more accessible to memory and, thus more useful for 
teachers as they engage in their daily work. 

Shulman is not the only educator who has called for the presentation of 
teaching theory and propositional knowledge to take place within the rich 
context of cases or instances that make them memorable. His proposal for the 
development of case materials for tne education of teaching professionals is 
akin to the efforts of the recent past to develop protocol materials to 
provide instances of important concepts in teacher education. As appealing as 
the idea is, and it i« appealing, the feasibility of the development of case 
materials is only slightly better than the feasibility of protocol materials. 
The history of the protocol materials projects shows that 1) it was not 
possible to comprehensively address the knowledge base in the development of 



these matetials (for any number of practical reasons) and 2) materials that 
were developed in one part of the country or for one kind of context (i.e., 
urban vs. rural), were not necessarily helpful in another because of the 
contextual diflerences encountered. 

Given the lack of availability of these materials (protocol or case), an 
internohip program that combir^es the education of teachers with apprentice 
level practice may be the most appropriate context for delivering this kind of 
knowledge to teachers. We envision, that the cases routinely encountered by 
the intern and mentor teachers of this program will provide the experiences to 
be reflected on by reference to prepositional knowledge. The approach to be 
taken here is much like that taken by medical interns and their clinical 
professors in the making of "grand rounds." In making these rounds, interns 
present patients they have worked with, their symptoms, data about their 
condition, treatments that have been attempted, etc., and interpretations 
about and around the cases. Clinical professors monitor this work, help the 
interns to make connections between the rules and the particular case, and 
extend the meaning of the experience by reference to context, theory and 
research. 

This process, which we hope in some respects to be able to emulate, ought to 
help the beginning teachers to acquire a set of powerful prepositional 
knowledge consisting of principles drawn from research, maxims drawn from 
experience, and norms derived from the culture and context of the school. 
Further, this knowledge ought to be easily brought to mind for use in their 
classrooms because of the rich contextual meaning inherent in the form of the 
presentation. 



Thus far, we have addressed the beginning teacher's concern with and need to 
master the "rales." Helping them along the road towards achieving the 
integration of knowledge that underlies experienced te-chers' claims of 'doing 
what comes naturally," is another matter. What Shulman calls strategic 
knowledge is knowledge that is generated to extend understanding when single 
principles are contradictory or when cases provide contradictory 
interpretations. When teachers use strategic understandings, they move beyond 
general rules to use content and rationale in formulating reasoned 
professional Judgement to guide practice. He says that, "knowledge of the 
relevant propositions and cases is needed to form the underlying knowledge 
base. Strategic knowledge must be generated to extend understanding beyond 
principle to the wisdom of practice." (p. 13) We believe that the examples set 
by the research professor and the experienced teacher-mentors in this program 
as they reflect on school experiences with the interns will point the way for 
the interns towards this level of professional knowledge. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 



The internship that has been implemented contains a number of characteristics 
that represent significant change in teacher education and induction in New 
York City. Most of the the characteristics have been well grounded in recent 
research on teaching and teacher education. All have been grounded in 
analysis of the needs of beginning teachers as they have been jranifested by 
course participants. 

1. The curriculum for the courses that constitute the program have addresser^ 
reliable knowledge about effective teaching as well as consideration about 
how that knowledge could best be used in the local school and community 
district. NOTE: The research has not been delivered in a prescriptive 



manner. 



2. The curiculum has been sequenced and spiraled to be responsive to the 
progression of concerns expressed by participants and reported in the 
literature. 

3. The courses in the internship program have been delivered for the most; 
part at the school site not at the college. 

4. The courses have been formatted such that the interns have been able to 
apply the knowledge they have acquired in seminar to their daily classroom 
decision making. This has been done with the help and support of a mentor 
teacher and the assistant principal. 

5. The program has provided interns with graduate credit that may be applied 
towards and consist of the first year of study in a master's degree 
program in elementary and early childhood education. 



The program has been taught jointly by mentors functioning as adjunct 
clinical instructors for the college and by a college instructor 
functioning as the research professor. 



Hentors have completed two three credit graduate level courses to prepare 
them for their role as mentors. 

Both mentors and interns have been released part-time from their regular 
teaching assignments to participate in the program. 

Coursas have been mutually planned, monitored and adjusted on the basis of 
participant concerns, needs, school culture and local cont€Xt. 
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OVERVIEW AND GENERAL INFORMATION 



I. Program's Research Knowledge Bases 

Effective staff Development Program Design 

Effective Teaching Intern Course Content 

Beginning Teachers' Needs mtern Course Sequence 

Teacher Development Mentor Training 

II. Program 

To individulize this program for each teacher, school, and district demands 
very close working relationships between the schools and the college. The 
necessary collaboration is achiev^.d in part through a district coordinating 
committee, and in part through co-teaching arrangements for instruction. Each 
intern's mentor is assigned by the college as an adjunct instructor to 
co-teach courses with a regular member of the college faculty. To qualify as 
a mentor for this program, experienced teachers must complete a mentor 
training program (either before their interns start the program or at the same 
time) . 

The courses in the program are divided into three phases or modules. 

Module 1 
For Interns: 

EDU 9824 Classroom Management and Organization - 3 credits 
EDO 9880 Teaching Internship (1) - 2 credits 
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For Mentors: 

BDU 9842 Supervision of Analysis of Teaching 
(Mentoring New Teachers) 



• 3 credits 



Module II 
For Interns: 

BDU 9821 Analysis of Teaching 
BDU 9881 Teaching Internship (2) 

For Mentors: 

BDU 9843 Supervision of Self-Assessment - 3 credit 

of Teaching 



- 3 credits 

- 3 credits 



Module III 
For Interns: 

BDU 9832 Strategies for Teaching . 3 credit 

BDU 9882 Teaching Internship (3) - 3 credit 



The internship consists of a total of 17 credif:s. Successful completion 
results in college recommendation for provisional certification, and nine 
credits applicable toward a mastei's degree* 

The mentor training consists of a total of six credits- Successful completion 
results in eligibility for college adjunct position in this program. 
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III. How it Works (For each module) 
Interns in 14 sessions, each 2 1/2 hours 

Mentors in 14 sessions, each 2 1/2 hours (1 1/2 overlap with interns) 



B 



Mentor Interns and Mentors Interns and Mentors 

Seminar Field Experience 

1 hour 2 1/2 hours l 1/2 hours 



IV. Course Requirements 

A reasonable number of: 
Logs and journals 
Critical incident reports 
Audiotapes of conferences 
Videotapes of lessons 
Questionnaire and/or interview 
Written/oral reports of how it worked 
are required. 
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TITLE: Classroom Management: Theory & Practice 

Teaching Internship I 

DESCRIPTION: This course is a study of theory, research and practice in two 
areas ~ classroom management and instructional management. 
The emphasis is on the application of research in the areas of 
planning and implementing and evaluating classroom prat ices 
designed to foster .appropriate student conduct a;.d student 
learning^ 

The course is designed specifically for the newly hired 
uncertified teacher who will be working as an elementary 
school teacher in New York City. 
RATIONALE: - Beginning teachers need to quickly gain a feeling of 

competence in Instructional planning, presenting, managing and 
evaluating skills. 

- Beginning teachers need to learn about the specific 
characteristics of the workplace, their colleagues, and their 
pupils if they are to function adequately in that particular 
environment. 

- Beginning teachers need a great deal of assistance and 
guidance in gaining these skills and understandings to 
overcome the feelings of being abandoned and ulone and, in 
fact, to socialize them to high standards of professional 
conduct. The guidance that they need must be readily 
available and preferably from people on the scene — what we are 
callinq mentor teachers in this project. (The Baruch College 

- New York city Internship Proposal, 1986) 

// 
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THE BAKUCH COLLEGE - NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP MANUAL 



SESSION ONE: A 

As a result of completing this session, mentors will: 
1* Begin to uncover key elements of mentoring which elicit trust and 
credibility* 

2* Compare and contract literature-based concerns of beginning teachers and 
"real" concerns based on observations of their interns and their own early 
experience as teachers* 

ACTIVITY #1 

Memory Walk: Mentors listen to the following statement adapted from Daloz 
(1986}« 

At the heart of development is trust, a willingness to let go, to risk, to 
listen to voices we often w.iut out, to receive what someone else has to 
offer* Such trust rarely happens in a vacuum* 
Think of someone you trust* 

Why do you trust this person? is it because you trust yourself? 
How did this trust develop over time? Explain in writing* 

Allow 5 minutes for free writing. Ask mentors to share thoughts and then 
respond to the following question: 

•How do you think you might be able to engender/develop trust in a 
mentor-intern situation?^ 
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ACTIVITY #2 

Elicit ways of establishing credibility. Say 'Probably your reputation has 
preceded you. However, now you are being asked to work with a colleague who 
may not teach at same grade level or work with students whose ability level is 
same." 

What are some of the ways to establish credibility as a mentor teacher? 



Which of these ways seems to be most feasible and comfortable for you? 



If you were to ask your intern to come and observe your teaching, what 
conditions would you want to have in place before the demonstration? 



HOW would you assess the intern's perception of the demonstration 1 



esson? 



Share responses. 



o . /J 
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ACTIVITY #3 

Conduct an informal interview with each of your interns to determine present 
concerns. Probe for specifics. 

What are some of the concerns that have been expressed by beginning teachers? 



What do you think a beginning teacher means when he/she says, I do not think I 
can control or manage my class? (list specifics) 



Take 10' to scan the findings from 
teachers. (For example. Puller, P. 
you believe and have experienced. 



literature on the concerns of beginning 
(1969.) Compare and contrast with what 
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SESSION ONE: B 



As a result of completing this session interns and mentors will: 

1. Uncover key features of their roles. 

2. Critically ^saeaa the culture and context of the school in which they work 
as well as the context of their own classrooms. 

3. Self-assess their levels of concern and then make joint decisions about 
teaching behaviors and classroom practices to work on for the next three 
weeks of school. 

4. Hake joint decisions about course content. 
ACTIVITY #1 

Present overview and general information. 
Review course description and rationale. 

Suggest that the next few activities will help us decide on course content for 
this term. Explain that content reviuions occur as needs change. 
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ACTIVITY #2 

To help mentors and interns uncover key features of their roles and decide on 
mutually agreed upon ways of working together, engage participants in the 
following activity: Form three groups* Have each group brainstorm to begin 
to uncover either the role of the mentor, the role of the intern, or concerns 
about the interaction of mentor and intern. 

Direct the groups to elect a recorder to write down words used to describe the 
roles or concerns. Allow approximately seven minutes for the activity. 
Share. Categorize. Define roles; describe concerns, ways of working together. 

ACTIVITY #3 

Discuss in large group format, impact forces beyond our personal beliefs, that 
is, the school cultu: ^ and context of individual classroom. Discucs 
implications for teachers, teaching, and the development of classroom norms 
and practices. 

ACTIVITY 14 

In mentor-intern groups, make decisions about classroom practices and teaching 
behaviors to work on for the next three weeks. Prioritize. Schedule 
mentor-intern contacts. (Preferably, at least one contact might be a 
lO'demonstration lesson by mentor.) 

ACTIVITY 15 

Make decisions about course content. 

SESSION ONE: C 
Pleldwork: 

For mentor and intern, complete data collection form and record impressions of 
mentor-intern contacts /demonstrations as they occur. 

I6> 
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As a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1* Critically assess education as a transformational journey: the role of 
mentor as guide (Daloz, 1986). 

ACTIVITY #1 

How did the demonstration lesson go? Describe some of the specific feedback 
you received ft cm interns* How did their comments make you feel? 

ACTIVITY #2 

Storytelling ; Present tales of mentors in history (for example, from "The 
Odyssey^* "Dante's Inferno' >. 

Follow up with a discussion of critical incic'ents related in tales. Elicit 
mentor's vu^w of the role of mentor as guide. Next discuss the role and 
maaning of critical incidents using a sample form. 

ACTIVITY i3 

Prepare mer.cotj fo.- lurq^. group session: IReflectinq, Exploring, Transforming, 
New Comprehension of the Physical Environment. 
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SeSSION TWO: B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

!• Critique, on an individual basis, the physical environment of their 
classrooms • 

2. Make a commitment to at least one change in the environment. 

3. Make a journal entry of their impressions of their physical space in 
relation to learner's needs. 

4. Learn how to complete logs. 
ACTIVITY #1 

Led by the mentors, have each participant return to his/her classroom 
environment. Critique using the following critieria: 

Student behavior 

Student visibility 

Student academic and personal needs 

Storage space 
Traffic Patterns 

ACTIVITY #2 

In pairs, have participants go on a treasure hunt to find/borrow at least one 
idea from colleagues regarding the physical environment. Ask them to share 
their treasures. Then have participants tell how they will incorporate 
•borrowed changes* within their own classroom contexts. 

ACTIVITY 13 

Explain and demonstrate documentation procedures for writing logs. 

SESSION TWO: C 
Pieldwork : 

Keep dally logs of mentor-intern interactions. Focus on student effects as a 
result of changes made in the physical environment. 
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SESSION THREB: A 

As a result of completing this session mentors will: 

!• Critically assess their own development as beginning teachers and consider 
realistic expectation for interns. 

ACTIVITY #1 

GUIDED IMAGERY: Mentors listen to the following statement. 
Close your eyes. Relax. 

We're going to move the clock back in time - back to your first few days as a 
beginning teacher. (Pause.) Try to xemember what it was like - how you felt, 
what you thought as thirty or more children lined up in front of you - 60 or 
more eyes stared at you from behind their desks. (Pause.) what did you do to 
survive that first day, first week? 

Free write describing the experience. Do not remove he pen from the paper. 
Just write and keep writing until I say STOP. 

Now try to recall how you felt leaving your schc U on that last day of your 
first year of teaching. What were some of your thoughts about teachi^o, about 
yourself as a teacher, about your students? What had you learned that first 
year which h**lped you prepare for your second year of teaching? Be specific. 
What had you learned about handling students, scheduling your day. Planning 
lessons, subject matter, school norms? (Pause.) How did you put these 
thoughts into action the second year? what specific changes did you make? 
How did you feel going to work each day? Did you feel more relaxed, more 
comfortable about teaching? 

Free write describing this experience. After 10', I will ask you to stop. 
Share stories. Compar*3 and contrast perceptions. List survival strategies of 
first year teachers (Retrospective). List growth in knowledge, attitud<^s, and 
skills evident during the s^econd and third years of teaching. 
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ACTIVITY #2 

On the basis of "Guided imagery- exercise, discuss and record expectations for 
each intern over internship period. 

SESSION THREE: B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will; 

1. Articulate relationships between adult developmental theories and growth 
as teachers, 

2. Share field experiences in small group mentor-intern clusters on the basis 
of log entries. Revise log entries focusing on more specifics and more 
detailed reporting of contacts. 

ACTIVITY #1 

In mentor - intern groups, have mentors share guided imagery stories and 
survival strategies with interns. Discuss. Ask interns to list their 
expectations in terms of student gains/satisfactions and their growth as 
professionals. 

ACTIVITY #2 

Introduce thiree maps of how adults change and develop (from Daloz, 1986, 
Effect ive Teaching and Mentoring , pp. 55, 67, 79.) Develop key questions for 
Whole groups discussion. For example, "what happens to people psychologically 
as they grow older?" (Daniel Levinson) "what does growth mean?" (Robert Kegan) 
"What sorts of changes do liberal educators hope to witness in their 
students?" (Wt.lAiam Perry). 
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ACTIVITY J 3 

In mentor-intern groups, articulate the relationship between aduit 
developmental theories and the mentor-^internship process/journey. 

ACTIVITY #4 

In wentor-intern clusters, share week's field experiences; critique and revise 
logs. 



SESSION THREE: C 
Fieldwork ; 

Daily log reporting. Pocub: Analyzing expectations and rMlitie. baaed 
present teaching situations. 
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SESSION FOUR: A 



As a result of completing the session, mentors will: 

1* Assume a leadership position with interns assisting them with an 

evaluation of rules, procedures, and consequences (positive and negative). 



ACTIVITY #1 

!• Present four concepts from literature on effective classroom management. 
(Bvertson, C.et al., 1984) 

!• Good classroom management is based on children understanding the behaviors 

that are expected of them. (Discuss, share, evaluate in light of own 
experience) 

2. A carefully planned system of rules, procedures and consequences makes it 
easier for you to communicate your expectations to the children. 

3. A carefully taught and rehearsed system of rules and procedures helps 
insure that the system you set up will be workable and appropriate. 

4. A hierarchy of consequences can serve to identify alternatives for coping 
with topical problems in classrooms. 

SESSION POUR: B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Identify and appraise the merits of established * jles, 

procedures and consequences based on perceived 
effectiveness with students. 

2. Design, create and post classroom charts which list or 
illustrate appropriate classroom rules, procedures and consequences. 

3. Teach a rule and procedure to facilitate student order 
and cooperation. 

4. Evaluate the system of rules, procedures, and 

consequences (positive and negative) based on a set of criteria. 

5. Assume a •take charge" position with children. 

ACTIVITYil.: Creating and discussing rules, procedures and consequences 

QUESTION: How are classroom rules, procedures and consequences 

selected and implemented? 

PROCESSES: 1. loentify schoolwide rules and procedures that you and 

the childron are expected to maintain. 

2. Differentiate between a rule and a procedure by 
defining terms. 

3. Develop a list of three to five classroom rules that 

are important to you and to the functioning of your 
classroom. 

^* JklEt ^ hierarchy of consequences which are appropriate 
if the rules are broken. 

2A 
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5. Discuss the importance of establishing 
consequences that are feasible. 

6. Provide specific examples of rewards for good behavior. 



PRODUCTS: 
TASK 



The research on Effective Classroom Management at the 

Beginning of the School Year stresses the importance of clearly 

establishing 3-6 rules governing the behavior or conduct oil students in 
tn« class. 

The research also advocates that teachers plan how they will respond to 
students who do not follow their rules and that they teach these 
consequences to students just as they teach their rules. 

In the space provided below, identify three or more behavioral rules you 
will insist upon in your classroom. Next to the rule, develop 2 or 3 
consequences you would apply the first time a student "broke" your rule; 
the second time, and the third time. 



Behavioral Rules Consequences 



A. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



B. 1. 

2. 
3. 



C. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

D- 1. 

2. 
3. 

(Adapted from American 
Federation of Teachers 
Training and Resource 
Manual, 1982) 

PRODUCTS: 2. Carefully designed classroom charts which state in 

clear terms how students are expected to behave an 
act. 

3. Written record in planbook of system of rules, 
procedures and consequences. 
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1* Rules and procedures are appropriate to the 
developmental age of your students* 

2* Rules are stated positively and in complete 
sentences* 

3* Rules are postel in some highly visible place. 

4* Rules and procedures are stated in language the 
children can understand* 

5* Specific steps for teaching rules and procedures 
are written in your planbook^ 

6* Procedures are sequenced logically* 

7* Charts are legibj.e« 
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For example, interns have suggested: 
THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 
IDEAS for REWARDS and PENALTIES 

STAR SYSTEM 
SHOOT FOR THE MOON 
DAILY GAME (Candy) 
WEEKLY GAME (Prize) 
SMELLY STICKERS 
SMILING PACE 
KEEP TRYING 

TOPJOB Stickers 
ETC* 

SHAKE HANDS 
PAT ON THE BACK 
YOUR OWN SMILE 
HUG 

DRAMATIC APPROVAL 

TELEPHONE CALLS TO PARENTS 

PUTTING CHILD IN HALL OR BACK OP ROOM 

SENDING TO LOWER GRADE CLASS OR MR. LEON 

SUPERPEOPLE 

BLUECHIPS/REDCHIPS 
SIBERIA 

GIVE CANDY/RAISINS/OATMEAN COOKIES/SPELLING BOOK 

DARK ZONE - GIVES 

PENCILS/POLDERS 

CERTIFICATES TO TAKE HOME 

HAPPYGRAMS 



ACTIVITY 2.: 



Analyze one case study of classroom rules and 
procedures* 



PROCESSES: 



1. Divide the group into two mentor-intern teams — 
primary and middle grade teams. 

2. Have each team read the case study to determine 
the teacher's purpose, objectives and specific 
techniques for guiding student behavior and 
learning. 

3. Role play the case study. (Each team) 

4. Discuss and evaluate the role play, focus on the 
teacher's specific behaviors which reinforce the 
concepts of effective classroom management. Use 
these questions as a guide: 

!• Are the rules or procedures clearly stated? 

2. Does the teacher offer a rationale for the 
rule? 

3. Does the teacher encourage children to 
identify the rationale? 

4. Does the teacher demonstrate the rule or have 
children demonstrate it? How? 

5. Are students given the opportunity to practice 
or discuss the rules? 

Are there other things that can be done to 
enhance this teaching process? (Refer to 
charts, rule posting, if any.) 
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CASE STUDY 

CLASSROOM ROCBDURBS AN RULBS 
IN A SECOND GRADE CLASS 



Ms. Abie's students followed four rules: We are quiet in the cJ^ssroom. 
We do our best work. We are polite and helpful. We follow all school 
rules. 

Students were taught that being quiet in the classroom meant that 
they usually has a choice of being silent or talking in whisper voices. 
When the teacher was addressing the class or when she told the class to be 
silent r students were to stop whispering and be silent. Most of the time, 
however, students were allowed to work together, talking softly. 

The rule •We do our best work* included listening carefully when the 
teacher was giving instructions, completing all assignemts, turning in 
neat work, and making good use of time in class. 

Student behaviors relating to the rule "we are polite and helpful, 
included taking, turns in class and raising hands to receive permission to 
talk. Ms. Able explained tc her students that in order for everyone to 
have a chance to talk and to be heard, they should raise their hands and 
wait to be called on when they wanted to answer a question or make a 
comment. Other aspects of consideration and respect for fellow students, 
the tv^acher, and other adults in the school rules referred to in the 
fourth classroom rule governed stud-*nt behavior in the halls, cafeteria, 
and other common areas of the school grounds. 

Several other important classroom procedures provided guidelines for 
student behavior in Ms. Abie's classroom. Students we^e expected to stay 
seated at their desks whenever the teacher was presenting directions or 
instruction to the class as a whole. At other times, however, Ms. Abie's 
students were allowed to leave their desks to get supplies, hand in 
papers, sharpen their pencils, and use the restroom that was adjacent to 
the classroom. They did not have to ask tl^e teacher's permission as long 
as they did not disturb other students. For example, students wi*re 
allowed to sharpen a pencil without permission except when the teacher was 
talking to the class or when another student was addressing the class. No 
more than two students were allowed at the pencil sharpener at one time, 
one sharpening and one waiting, when the teacher was working with a small 
group or helping an individual, students were not allowed to walk up to 
her or interrupt. They stayed at their desks and raised their hands to 
request assistance. If students finished their work early, they were 
allowed to read their library books, work a dittoed puzzle, or play an 
instructional game, They could talk, using their whisper voi'^es, but they 
could not disturb anyone still working on the assignment. Unless they had 
permission to do otherwise, they were expected to stay at their own desks. 

When Ms. Able needed to get the attention of the class, she routinely 
used a bell as a signal. She taught students that when she rang the bell 
once they were to immediately be silent and look at her. She explained to 
the class that ringing the bell was a shortcut to save time, that ahe 
would ring the bell only once and not several times, and that she expected 
students to respond immediately. She used the bell in a very consistent 



manner. 



(Evertson, C, Emmer. E., Clements, B., {i5anford,J. 
and Worsham, M., 1984 pp. 33-34). 
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ACTIVITY 3.: 



Reinforcing rules and procedures to insure 
student cooperation. 



TIME: 

FORMAT: 

RESOURCES: 



15 to 20 minutes 



Scenario 



Mentors 
Task Sheet 



QUESTION: 



PROCESS &S 



How and why roust teachers reinforce and reteach 
rules and procedures? 

1. E&M the scenario of a less effective 

teacher's approach to handling students who 
fail to follow rules and procedures. 



SCENARIO 



On the first day of school, the teacher 
established his classroom rules and 
procedures and posted them on the" bulletin 
board for children to review. He carefully 
read each rule to the class, explained what 
it meant and what some of the consequences 
would be if children didn't follow the 
rule. The ultimate consequence for 
disobeying rules was to remove children from 
the room. 

On the second day of school, the teacher 
began instructing the class. He found that 
many of the children were not following his 
rules or procedures despite reminders. By 
mid-afternoon, he became exasperated feeling 
as if he'd lost control and began asking 
children to leave the room when they 
misbehaved. At this point, three children 
have already left ihe room. 

2. In mentor-intern teams, decide how you would 
respond to the children in this class. Use 
the discussion questions to guide your 
thoughts: 
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1. What could the teacher have done to gain 
better control of his class? 



2. Do you think asking children to leave 
the room on the second day of school 
will influence the children's 
perceptions of the teacher? 

3. How might he have avoided removing 
students from the room so early in the 

gM mmarlgfl some of the key points which come 
out of your discussion. 

For example: 

1. The need to reteach or review the rules 
to insure students understand them and 
know what is expected of them; perhaps 
encouraging discussion of the, rules and 
rationale; 

2. The need to reinforce the rules through 
positive feedback and consequences; 

3. The need to apply consequences in a 
hierarchy, not just reminders and 
removal. 

4. The need to exert leadership and apply 
the coi-sequences outlined (students 
obviously thought they could -get away- 
with misbehavior); and 

5. Perhaps the need to have students set 
the rules and consequences. 
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SESSION FOUR: C 
Fleldwork: Dally log. 

FOCUS: Rules, Procedures, Consequences 



ACTIVITY 4>i: Design, create, rehearse and post classroom 

rules, procedur^ss and consequences. 



/ 



TINE: 



45 to 60 minutes 



FORMAT: 



Task engagement 



RESOURCES: Mentor Support 
Checklist 2 

Charts, magic markers, tape, tacks 
Planbook 



QUESTION: 



Are your charts appropriate for the age and 
grade level of your children? 



PROCESSES: 



1. 



Working ^'ith your^ mentor-intern team, use 
checklist 2^ to telp you develop and design a 
set of procedures that will be appropriate 
as well as communicate your expectations to 
your children. 



2. Review your derign with the mentor. 

3. Prepare classroom charts. 

4. Rehearse procedures. Walk and talk your way 
through critical periods of the day: 



1. Lining up and entering the 



room 



2. Starter activities 



3. Before lunch 



4. After lunch 
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QCOCLlSt 2 Cttfsrooi ProccdHivs 



Not 


■ Us* 


A. 


iMdw's dtsk 4ml 




storafe atms 


■. 


SUdeitt dnks Md 




storaft ATMS 


C. 


Stor^gr for rin— lu 




MUrUis 


0. 


OriNking fomUiiis. 




sink, pencil slurpcner 


£. 


•«UMtnas 




center, sUtion, or 



•quipMHi ATMS 

II. SMlMorti Md iMditr-ltd 
Ifttimciion 

A. Sludtfti ailMiion 'Jyring 
prmnUilons 
StiMfMi iMrticiiMiiofi 

0. ObUining help 

Oiii^F-sMi proccdum 

during seiUmic 
Men SMUort lus been 
completed 

III. lraiisitions Into 4iid Out 
of tike How 

A. Beginning Uie sdnol diy 
Leaving the roon 
teUiming to U» rtXM 

0. Ending ilie dny 
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For telF-mitoriiv Md tvaliMlion Md Ntfiior Rtvitw <CMiifMied) 
CNKICUSI 2 Clusrooi Hoct^ar^t 



n. rrocvdKTts taring IMIiiq 
or Mwr GnMpi 

A. teiiliig tHe class rM^ 
SodUniwvMMt 
Expected bttavior in Uit 

0. ExptcUd Miftvior of sitttftnis 
out of )roi%> 

V/ Qootral rrocodvrts 

A. DisirilMitifig mUtUIs 

B. Inttmipiions 
iaihroow 

0- Library, rtsonrco rooM, 
scnool offict 
UfottrU 
F • Pl^orgroMiid 

G. Firo and disaster drills 

H. CiassrooB helpers 



Procesures or ExpecUtions 



lh>visions (later OaU) 



(Evertson» C, Emki 
UorshM, H., 1984). 



r, E,, Sanford» J.,* 
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SESSION FIVE: A 

As a result of completing this session mentors will: 
1* Generate a list of recurring classroom 

distractions and a list of their present coping strategies. 
2. Critique Behnke, Labovitz et al. (1974), •Coping with 
Classroom Distractions." 

ACTIVIT^Jf #1 

Individually, have mentors generate a liet of recurring classroom 
distrations. Share. Prioritize. Next to each distraction, have mentors 
write an effective coping strategy. 



ACTIVITY #2 



Allow 30 minutes of silent reading 
the research says. Discuss charts 
each mentor make decisions about 
(Compare and contrast with list gene 



- Behnke et al article. Discuss what 
(see pp. 66, 68, 69, 71, 74). Have 
which ones work/can work for them. 

rated from Activity #1.) 



SEi^SION FIVE: B 

As a result of completing this se^^jion, interns and mento.s will: 



1. Appraise the cultural and contextual demands of 
the school. 



. Reduce the anxiety level by placing teacher - 
student expectations in perspective. 

• Make decisions to try some effective uistraction 
coping techniques. 
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ACTIVITY #1: 



Are Children Really Like This? 



PROCESSES; 



1* Prepent interns with a list of diverse 
student character 1st ics* 



Competitive 

Conforming 

Cooperat ive 

critical Thinking 

Creative 

Curious 

Kair/Just 

Honest 

Humanistic 



Independent 

In tel 1 igent 
Haterialistic 

Obedient 
Open-Minded 
Possess strong 
Con Vict ions 

Quiet/Orderly 
Senst i ve 



(Jacobs, H, fl.) 



2« Have them characterize themselves as former 
elennentary school students by selecting 
terms from the list^ .Encourage interns to 
add to the list. 

3. In mentor-inttrn groups, < >i»cu»5 the 

combinations of characteristics represented 
by interns as elementary school students. 
Elaborate each characteristic. 

4. Using the mentor as resource and 
representative of thv -school culture and 
local context, have ip^antors d escribe the 
typical youngster at " 
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ACTVIITy #2 



5. 

6. 
7. 



Ask each team to produce a cor^posite of 
student types found in the typical target 
population in each classroom atj^ . 

Share composites with the larger group. 

For each composite, have the mentors offer 
Specific suggestions for handling and 
instructing these students in classrooms. 



Product : 



Student 



Type A: 



Type B: 
Type C: 



Descr iptor 
Competitive 
Intelligent 



Trait 



Aggressive 
Shows off 

Task-oriented 



Affective Cognitive 



Praise 



Discover 
Interests 

Engage in work 
immediately 



CRITERIA: 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Descriptors make sense within the context of the 
school . 

Traits exemplify the deF,criptor. 

Coping techniques are appropriate for the learner 

Teacher coping techniques have been tested by the 
mentor and work most of the time. 



In mentor }/..ern groups have mentors share research on coping effectively 
with classr.oom distractions. f y i 

^lllrlllTalL ''''.''^tV''' ^' ^°P^"« ^i^^h Classroom 

aistractions. The Elementary School Journal . 81:(3), 135-155.) 
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ACTIVITY #3; 



Maintaining a positive self-image 



QUESTION: 



PROCESSES: 



How do experienced teachers resolve the te^ision 
between self-imaqe and the realities of dealing 
with students from a.i economically and socially 
deprived backgiound? 



1. Each mentor tells a story that is based on 
his or her own experiences as a teacher at 
PS . 

2. Intern questions. 



3 • Mentor s • reply • 



Session closes with intern's completing this 
sentence: 

I will resolve the tension that i.idy exist 

between my image of how children should 
behave in schoool and the way they do behave 
by 



For example , 



1. 



Being prepared 



2. 



Discovering their strengths 
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ACTIVITY «4 



Have mentors and interns interpret the arrangement the 
learning environment in terms of student characteristics such 
as behavior, opportunity to learn, age and grade level. Plan 
to make specific changes based on seminar topic. 



SESSION FIVE: C 

Pieldwor k : 
Daily log: 

During contacts, answer this question: How 
do seating patterns influence student 
learning? 

1. Identify the principles of good seating 
pat tt erns ^ 

2. Distribute evenly high-, average-, and 
low-achieving students throughout the 
room. 

3. Justify your arrangement with the 

mentor. Refer to established criteria 
below . 

CRITERIA: Students are always visible to the teacher. 

Students can see 
and read 
instructional 
displays ^ 

Seat i no 

arrangements 
express 
equitable 
expectations to 
all students. 

Color codes are 
used to 

differential- e 

instructional 
areas . 

POLLOW-UP: Observe and ■>cument the effects of your 

physical arra.igejr.ent on student behavior, 
attention, work engagement and learning. 
Make revisions (see checklist 1). 
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Check Uhen CowDlete fa^vtsions (Uler Datg) 



For Self-^4lu4tion md mooMortpq and Henlor review 
CHCCKltST I Rmh Preparation 
Subject 

A. Bulletin Boards and 
Iklls 

B. Floor SiMce 

K Student 

desks/tables 

Z. SmII 9roup area 

3. leacher's desk 

and equipHent 

4. Bookcases 

Centers 

6. Pets and plants 
area(s) 

Storage Space and 
Supplies 

U Textbooks 

2. Frequently used 

instructional 
mtierals 

3, Teacher's supplies 
4« Other mterials 

5. Student belongings 

6. Equipnent 
}. Seasonal itens 

D. Seating Patterns 
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SESSIOi; SIX: A 



As a result of completing this activity, mentors will: 

1. Peel comfortable working with Bloom 's 
taxonomy and a matrix developed by 
Jacobs and Borland (1981) which is 
based on Bloom. 

2, Share knowlt-ge with interns. 



ACTIVITY #1 



Mentors review Bloom's taxonomy and discuss/critique research 
on teachers* uses of lower order and higher order questions in 
teaching. Por example, one principle of instructional 
organization and management states: 

If low order questions are used by teachers 
of low SES stuOents, then achievement is 
likely to be higher than if high orc3r 
questions are used. (FPMSn1982) 



ACTIVITY #2 

Have mentors analyze Jacobs and Borland (1981) matrix. Have 
mentors practice creating one matrix b^^ed on a topic of their 
choice. 



Jucultu uiid uut'laiiu 
(1981) 



PROCESSES 



(BlooB*t Taxonosy 1956) 



UNIT: Flight 


KMCWLEDGE 


COMPREIiENSION 


- 

APPLICATION 


ANALYSIS 


• 

• 

SYNTHESIS 1 


EVALUATION 


1. How does 




necBXx p&xiA^ 










uacure Kx/i 


birds 


WX^aCB ux UX&U 




to pan** 








lilght 


flight 


of bird 


vade 






• 


patterns 




tlight 

• 


flying 
isachlnes 






2. Hov and why 


List prln-* 


Translate 


Illustrate 


What are 


Create a 


App^alvi 


do people 


clples or 


these prln* 


cne prxn^" 


Liie nxBLuix^ 




the 


liyi 


•ero"* ' 


cipies wo* 


CXpXcS oo 


wclx KtStlOwllCi 


lAAcnino 111 


OkAchlne' 


dynsnilcs 


balloon 






• blii^^'Drint 


ef f ectl^ 




Jet 

hang 

glider 


to space 
flight 


xn rxyxng 
preferences? 
Write In 
essay form* 




ffl A AS 






Read the 


List nodern 


Compare 


Write a 








biography 


day counter-* 


alrailarlties 


biography 


• 








narta to 


& d If f erences 


of a 








and Earhardt 


these filers 


between past 


fictional 






• 






^nd modern 

flight 

heroes. 


flying 
hero of 
the future 




o 














u 




• 


• 




• 
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SESSION SIX: B 



IVi^. completing this session, the intern and mentor 



will be able to: 

1. Draft and sequence learning activities 
appropriate to the developmental level 
of the target classroom group, 

2. Evaluate the merits of the activity and 
appraise based on a set of established 
cr iteria, 

3. Fe^l comfortable working with the 
mentor and appreciate the support 
provided by an experienced and 
knowledgeable teacher , 

CONCEPTS: i. Learning activities are organized 

hierarchically, 

2. Learning activities link one with the 
other • 

3* Continuity, sequence, anc integration 
are the basic guiding criteria to use 
in organizing learning experiences. 

4. The basic unit of classroom 
organization ir the activity. 

5. The activity occurs at a specific time 
and place. 

6. Activity formats vary. 

7. The objectives for an activity are in 
behavioral terms. 
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ACTIVITY #1: 



Drafting the Activity 



QUESTION: 



PROCESSES: 



BREAK 



How can activities be planned and designed 
around a common theme? 



!• Select an organizing theme that is 
broad enough to generate activities 
across grades kindergarten *:hrough 6, 



For example: COLOR IN OUR ENVIRONMENT 

Recall the seven curriculum areas 
included in an elementary school 
curricula. Branch from the organizing 
t heme • 

3* Divide the group into three 

mentor-intern teams by grade clusters: 
1) K-2; 2) 3-4; and 3) 5-6* 

4« With mentor as leader, brainstorm 
activities that might be developed 
under each curriculum area, 

5* Select three activities from each 
sub-area of the language arts 
curriculum: Reading, Writing, 
Literature, Categorize each activity 
under each sub-area as 1) Easy 2) 
Moderately Difficult; or 3) 
Chal lenging • 

6* Develop a set of guiding questions for 
each activity. Use the material and 
human resources provided by the mentor, 

7, Generate a behavioral objective for 

each activity. Review with the mentor. 




ACTIVITY #1 cont'd:: 



How and why can activities designed for 
different students in different grades 
be modified and used across grades? 



PROCESSES 
(cont'd) 



9. 



For each activity selected and each 
question asked, describe the processes 
that you will use to accomplish the 
objective. (Use the matrix developed 
by Jacobs and Borland, 1981.) 

.Share the product with your team 
member s . 



10. On the experience chart paper provided, 
classify the activity under these 
headings: Easy ; Average ; Challenging 

11. CareftUly examine and consider each 
activity by mingling and talking among 
members of the larger group. Borrow 
activities that seem appropriate for 
your class. (Use the mentor as your 
primary resource.) 



12 



Photocopy the activities that you have 
chosen to use in the area of language 
arts. 



13. Decide on a scheduled sequence of 
presentation for each activity. To 



determine a 
the mentor. 



best order," consult with 



PRODUCTS : 



1. Carefully designed activities and 
behavioral objectives in the area of 
language arts . 

2. A timetable of presentation of 
activities based on the age, grade 
level and perceived ability of students. 



CRITERIA; 



ACTIVITIES 



2. 



There are sufficient activities to 
build a foundation of knowledge. 

The activities move the child from 
lower to higher levels of thinking, 
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3. Activities are appropriate to the 
devlopmental level of the target group, 

4. Activities hold together conceptually. 

5. Behavioral objectives are state to 
demonstrate changes in desired 
attitudes. 



SESSION SIX: C 

Pieldwor k : 

Daily log/ journal . 

Pollow-up contacts focusing on 
one theme. 



planning of activities based on 
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SESSION SEVEN; A 

AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1. Be able to instruct interns in the use of videotape 
recorders . 



ACTIVITY #1 

Demonstrate use of videotaping equipment, 
practice using equipment. 



Have mentors 



ACTIVITY 2 

Discuss/share interns problems planning instuctional activities 
SESSION SEVEN: B 

AS a result of completing this session, interns will be able to: 

!• Present/teach an activity to children 
in a logical seqijience. 

2. Sequence activities based on what he or 
she perceives to be the 'best order* 
for children of a particular age. 

3. Exhibit a degree of confidence about 
teaching students on the first day of 
school • 

4. Demonstrate reasonable proficiency 
using videotaping equipment. 



RESOURCES: 



Self-made activities planned with mentor 
during the week. 



ACTIVITY il 



Present iun/Teaching an Activity 



QUESTION: 



How ^nd why do we present/ teach an activity 
in ^ particular way? 
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PROCESSSS: i. S elect an activity you would like to 

t^^ach to your mentor-intern group. 
(There will be approximately three to 
four interns in each group.) 



2. Sequence the activity. 

3* Present/teach the activity to the 
group. (Allow 10 to 15 minutes for 
presentation. Ask team members to 
assume the role of a particular type of 
child in your class.) 



4. Ask team members to make suggestions 
for improvement of the activity and the 
presentation. Record suggestions. 

5. Appraise the activity and your 
presentation on the basis of these 
cr i ter ia : 



1. Materials are readily available and 
accessible to you and the 
participants . 

2. The visual and written format of 
the activity is clear. 

3. Directions and instruction to 
participants are clear and 
presented in small steps. 

4. The activity moves the student from 
lower to higher level thinking. 

5. Action verbs are used to cue 
participants • responses. 

6. The activity is appropriate to the 
developmental level of the target 
group (children in your class). 

7. The activity holds together 
conceptually . 

After each intern has presented one 
activity, allow time for the intern to 
reflect and revise at least one 
activity in the language arts 
curriculum area prepared during 
previous week. 
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organize activities according to time 
frames suggested by the mentor. 

Sequence the activities you have chosen 
to uce on Monday and slot them intothe 
schedule posted in your planbook. 



SESSION EIGHT: A 



AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 
1. Define Kounin's (i970) major desist techniques. 
2c Cive examples of desist techniques. 
3. Share expertise with interns. 



ACTIVITY #1: 



Present Kounin's major concepts. Give 
examples and nonexamples. Have mentors 
share reactions to research and discuss 
implications for inf^-n development. 



SESSION EIGHT: B 



w!l! br:i$e°for''^''"^ '''' -"tors 

1. Apply, to some extent, major desist techniques explicated 
^!;e8^SiS;«^^^^'°' research on manar,ing student conduct. 
These desists are named: withitness, overlapping, group 
alerting, smoothness and momentum. 

2. List specific techniques that mentors use to prevent 
student misbehavior and to elicit student t ime-on-fcask . 

3. Generate accountability procedures which communicate clear 

oa?entr^nr.S°/?"'^^"'° provide feedback to students, 

parents and administrators. 



CONCEPTS : 

(fron> Dunkin, h. & Biddle, b. ( 1974) 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston) 



The study of teaching . 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Students work invol v ,^ment increases at 
upper-grade levels and deviancy 
decreases. 

Student work involvement is greater and 
deviancy lower in recitation than in 
seatwork . 

Teacher withitness is positively 
related to student work involvement in 
recita'-ion and seatwork. 

Teacher transition smoothness is 
positively related to student work 
involvement in recitation and seatwork. 

Teacher momentum is positively related 
to student work involvement in 
recitation and seatwork. 

Teacher group alerting is positively 
related to student work involvement in 
recitation and seatwork. 

Teacher •ecountabl llty Is positively 
related to all aspects of managing 
student work. 



ACTIVITY #1: 



Withitness and Overlapping 



QUESTION; 



What specific techniques demonstrate to 
children that you are "withif and alert? 
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PROCESSES: 



!• Define terms* 



• Provide specific examples from Kounin' 
(1970) research jn teaching* 

On the experience chart paper taped to 
the wall^ have mentors complete these 
sentences : 

I am wi thi t when I * , , 



alert the class group when i 



I alert the child when I ... 



Discuss. Provide a fast-paced question 
and answer period, 

Photof^opy techniques* Have the intern 
check off the techniques which are most 
appaal ing . 



So 



ACTIVITY #2: 



Smoothness and Momentum 



QUESTION: How do effective teacher-managers make good 

instructional transitions during a lesson 
while maintaining an appropriate pace? 



PROCES ^S: 1 



Present original two-act play, 
2« Assign parts. 

3. Dramatize play, 

4. List suggestions on chart paper. 

5. Photocopy ana distribute to 
par ticir ants • 



So 



TWO-ACT PLAY ; Kounin^s Key Desist Tachniques; 
Smoothness & Moirientum 



CHARACTERS 

Narrator 

Smoothneac 

Momentum 

Secretary 

Translator 



EFFECTIVE 

INDICATORS 

(Mento'^s) 



Thrust 

Dangle 

Truncation 

Flip-flop 

S t imu lu s -bound 

Over dwell 
Fragment 



LESS 

EFFECTIVE 

INDICATORS 

(Interns) 



ACT ONE 
Narrator: 



Smoothness and momentum are probably the most 
important behavior management techriicrues for 
sustaining student involvement and the teacher's 
control of the classroom 



Translator; 



Narrator: 



You mean that in order to be top-notch teachers 
we need to make good transitions from one activity 
to the other. 

Yes, and good transitions only occur if there 

are specific routines, that is, cues and/or signals 

that students respond to immediately. 



Translator: 



You mean that students and teachers know and have 
practiced these ror ::ines often. Consequently, 
there is no slowdown of movement during the lesson 
to interrupt the flow or allow students to be off- 
task. 



Narrator: 



That's exactly right. The pace is smooth, balanced, 
and sometimes brisk. 



^'3 



Translator: 



How do effecti^'e ittfiaagers achieve this state? 



Narrator: They do it by (1) being well prepared, that is, 

thair materials and props are ready and accessible; 
(2) they know what to do next - in other words 
they don't have to constat the teacher's manual to 
take the next step; and (3) they make no false starts • 
Therefore, they do not have to backtrack to present 
information that should have been presented earlier* 

Translator: Why don't you give me a minute to think about this* 
The audience and I would like to tJiink of classroom 
techniques we might use to achieve smoothness and 
rTtomentum* 



Narrator: Take a few minutes then to complete these two 
sentences : 

,1 am smooth when I use these routines to make 
transitions* * • 

•I maintain the lesson's pace when I *•* 

Share. Record suggestions on experience chart paper. 



ACT TWO 

— I 
ENTER INEFFECTIVE INDICATORS 

IN CHORUS: Things are not always as easy to do as they are 
to say. Each of us has a problem to share that 
we need some help with. These problems have been 
getting in the way of our being smooth and/or 
effortless in our teaching. 
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Thrust: 



I am Thrust. I frequently burst in on students' 
activities with a new statement or distraction 
when the students are nr t ready to hear it. For 
example, today i was working with one reading 
group. I listened to everyone read. Then I sent 
*he group back to their sea • to work alone. As 
they were following my direction, I spoke to the 
sficond group. "Now it is your turn to work with 
me. Put away your materials." well, half the 
group stopped and the other half hapt right on 
v;orking. They hadn't even heard me. I had 
interrupted them without warning. Consequently, 
I lost instructional time. 



HOW COULD I HAVE HANDLE:^ THIS TRANSITION MORE 
EFFECTIVELY? 



Secretary : 



(Records audience suggestions on experience chart 
paper taped to the wall.) 



Dangle: i am called Dangle because I tend to leave one 

activity in mi^ir to atart another activity. 
Then I return to the first activity. 

For example. Today, i began thf class by going 
over the homework assignment. I asked three 
students to go to the board and write the answers 
to the mathematics equations they had done for 
homework. On the way to the board, I asked, "How 
many of you are ready to write your conclusions 
from yesterday's science experiment?" t then 
counted the number of raised hands and jotted them 
down. As a consequence, soiae students began talking 
about their results. One student at the board 
wondered if l had countetl her and called out. 
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I had succeeded in distracting the class aid had 
a hard time getting them to refocus. 

WiAT HAD I DONE WRONG AND HOW COULD I AVOID THE 
MISTAKE THE NEXT TIME.^ 

Secretary: Records suggestions* 

Truncations I am Truncation, Danglers cousin. I forget to 

return to the first activity or return to it too 
late to be effective. For example, today I asked 
the students to get out their homework assignment. 
As the students were doing this I said, "Have we 
gone over the rules and procedures for goiiig to 
the auditorium tomorrow? No? Oh, I think we 
should do that right now*" 

The horaevTork was forgotten, left dangling in mid- 
air. 

CAN YOU THINK OF A WAY TO KEEP ME FOCUSED? 
Secretary: Records suggestions. 

Flip-Flop: am Flip-Flop. I tend to introduce two different 

kinds of activities at once and then deal with the 
first activity. For example, I tell students to 
put away their te^t papers, take out their Sv^ience 
books, and turn to page 23* After most of the class 
has turned to the right page, I'll say, "Let?s see 
the hands of those who got all the test items 
correct. Terrific 1 You're all doing so well. Okay 
class, today we're going to review place value." 
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I 

I HAVE DESTROYED THE STUDENTS' TRAI'^ OF THOUGHT. 
WHAT IS A BETTER WAY TO HANDIE THK SITTTATION? 



Secretary: Records suggestions. 



Stimulus- 
Bound : 



I am Stimulus-bound. I interrupt the flow of a 
lesson to respond to an irrelevant event or one 
that could have been handled just as effectively 
later on after the lesson was over. 

For extJiple, Today I was reviewing some social 
studies vocabulary with my students. I was 
walking down the aisle looking at students' work 
and explaining the meanings. I noticed a lunch 
slip on the floor. I picked it up and s^id to 
Mary, "What is this slip doing here? You know 
you're supposed to hand to the assistant 
principal. I then gave hv^r the hall pass and 
resumed teaching while Mary was out of the room. 

r LOST THE FLOW CF u^HE LESSCN. SHOULDN'T I HAVE 
REPRIMANDED MARY. AFTER ALL, SH^ WAS BREAKING A 
RULE. HOW WOULD YOU HAVE HANDLED THIS SITUATION? 



Secretary: Records sugyestions. 



Over dwell: 



I'm Overdwell. I spend too much time on an issue 
than is necessary for the students' understanding. 

For example, |:oday I explained to the class how 
to add by twos to prepare them for an independent 

seat assignment. I had the class call out in unison 
all of the odd numbers as I pointed to them on a 
number chart. I began with 1, and continued through 
99. By th( time I had finished the activity, the 
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students had lost interasfc because they felt that 
they had already understood the process and the 
activity was too repetitive- 



HOW WOULD YOU SUGGEST I HANDLE THIS KIND OP ACTIVITY 
NEXT TIME? 



Secretary : 
Pre. ment: 



Records suggestions* 

I'm Pragment- I break down an activity into 
several unnecessary steps when the activity could 
have best been performed as a single activity* 

For example, my students turn in assignments 
individually - one by one. Also, when I want 
students to put away onea set of books and taKe 
out another, I coach them step-by-step: "Close 
your books, put them in your desks, take out your 
history book, turn to page 5,.... Or when I collect 
the materials for their experiments in the science 
lab* I do it systematically by rov^ - one at a time. 



THE SYSTEM IS NOT REALLY WORKING. WHAT DO YOU 
SUGGEST? 

Secretary: Records suggestions • 

Narrator: We are all guilty of these behaviors at times 1 
However, Kounin believes that students tend to 
be attentive when they have a clear, continuous 
academic signal* Managing smooth transitions 
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between activities and maintaining n<oinentum are 
key to behavior management. In fact, movement 
management was even more significant in controlling 
behavior than techniaues of deviancy manageinent . 

IN SHORT, WITHOUT A CONTINUOUl ACADEMIC SIGNAL 
OR TASK TO FOCUS UPON, STUDENTS TEND TOWARD 
MISBEHAVIOR. SUCH PROBLEMS ESCALATE IN FREQUENCY 
AND INTENSITY. SMOOTHNESS AND MOMENTUM APE CRITICAL 
TO FACILITATING STUDENT ATTENTION, ENGANGEMENT AND 
LEARNING. 
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ACTIVITY #3: 



Accountability Procedures 



QUESTION: 



What are some of the accountability 
procedures used by the mentors at _ 
which provide feedback to students? 



PROCESSES: 1. 



In mentor-intern teams, re-visit the 
mentor • 8 classroom. 



2. Use checklist 3 to guide your 
discussion with the mentor, 

CV)^c/c//S't 3 ♦ ACCOUNTABILITY PROCEDURES 

{3ee Everston, c, Emmer, e., Clements, B. 
Sanford, J. & Worsham, M. (1984) p. 47,) 

For self-evaluation and mentor review 



Notes Revisions 

( Later Date ) 

Communication Assignments 
and Work Requirements 

A. Where and how will you 
post assignments? 

B. What will be your 
Standards for form and 
neatness? 

-Pencil, color of pen 
-Type of paper 
-Erasures 
-Due dates 
-Head ing 



Area Notes Revisions 

(Later Date) 

II. Monitoring Progress on and 
Completion of Assignments 

A. What procedures will you 

use to monitor work in 
progress? 

B. When and how will you 

monitor projects or 
longer assignments? 

C. How will you determine 

whether students are 
completing assignments? 

D. How will you collect 

completed assignments? 

E. What records of student 

work will you retain? 



III. Feedback 

A. What are your school's 

grading policies and 
procedures? 

B. What kinds of feedback 

will you provide, and 
when? 

C. What will you do when a 

student stops doing 
assignments? 

D. What procedure will you 

follow to send materials 
home to parents? 

E. Where will you display 

student work? 

F. What records, if any, of 

their own work will be 
the students maintain? 



Session Eight: 
Pieldwor k : 
Daily Log. 



C 



PRODUCTS: 



CRITERIA: 



1. Completed checklist 3 which provides the 
intern with a recor*' keeping and 
self-appraisal system. 

2. Completed classroom charts which communicate 
expectations and standards to students about 
work requirements and assiqm>ents. 



Under this category, criteria will be set by 
each mentor-intern team because of the different 
requirements for children of different ages and 
grade levels. Some criteria, however, may apply 
school-wide. 



Per example, the ^ool heading wif l/^be^ un? f orm 
across grades. However, the kinds oC notebooks 
and writing tools will vary between and among 
techers teachintt different grader. 



For example. Grade i teachera win probably 
create 2-holed one inch lined booklets for the 
children. Grade 3 teachers may require 8 1/2 
inch X 11 inch hard or 8ho\t-ccvered notebooks 
and Grade 6 teachers may require a 3-holed 
looseleaf binder in order to have ^cudents 
insert "^ages as needed. 
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SESSSION NIKE: A 

As a result of completing this se,ision, mentors will: 

!• Reassess their beliefs about the value of teacher praise in the 
classroom. 

ACTIVITY #1 

•Time Capsule*: Have mentors- respond, in writing to the question: 
•What are your beliefs about the value of teacher praise in the 
classroom? • 

Discuss guidelines of effective praise. 



SESSION NINE: B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

!• Specify the who, what, how, when and why of their classroom 
•praise practices. • 

2. React to research article. (Brophy, J. (1981)<» Teacher 

praise: A functional analysis) 

3. Demonstrate competence in using a video recorder 
ACTIVITY #1 

Have mentors repeat •Time Capsule^ activity and discuss Brophy 
article with interns. 

After a break, ask mentor- inter n cluster to reconvene and answer 
these questions about teacher praise: 

1» How often to do you praise vour students? 

2, How do you praise your students? 

3, What do you praise students for? 

4, When do you praise your students? 
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5. Who gets praised most often/lease often in your classroom? 

6. How do students in your class react to being praised? 

7. How do your students react to your praising another student? 

8. How do you feel when you praise a student or the class? 

9. How do you feel when the class praises a student? 

10. Does your class praise you? How do you feel about that? 

ACTIVITY #2 

Have group members complete the following task: 'To Praise or not 
to Praise: That is the Question" (AFT: Educational Research and 
Dissemination Program) 

directions: Consider the following classroom situations and 

determine what kind of teacher response or 
feedback is most appropriate. indicate whether 
you would praise, criticize, give simple 
positive or negative feedback, provide some 
other corrective feedback or not respond to the 
student. Also indicate whether you think the 
feedback should be given privately or publicly. 
Give an example of who you would respond. 

1. A reluctant reader has just handed in his first book report. 

2. Johnny never participates in class discussions. He has just 
volunteered and given his first response. The answer is 
incorrect. 

3. Ellen never participates in class. she has just volunteered 
and given her first response. The answer is correct. 

4. A student for whom you have high expectations and who is a 
high-achiever has just failed a class quiz, 

ACTIVITY 13 

Demonstrate use of the video recorder. 

Allow participants to practice using e-uipment. 
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SESSION NINE: C 



teldwork . Keep daily logs. pocus on use of teacher praise. 

Read "Teacher Praise: A Functional Analysis" 
Brophy (1981) 

Respond in writing to article 
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SESSION TBN: A and B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Reevaluate the use of praise with students in their classrooms. 

2. Review effective classroom management concepts, principles, and 
practices. 



ACTIVITY #1 

Individually and then in small groups, have participants answer 
these questone: 

1. What major conclusions do you draw from your reading of the 
Brophy article? 

2. in what way(s) did the Brophy paper challenge any belief{s) 
that you hold (held) about teacher praise behavior in the 
classroom? Please by specific, 

3. Considering our discussion of teacher praise, the knowledge you 
gained from Brophy's article, and your experience in the 
classroom, what steps do you think you should take (if any with 
regard to your use of praise with students or the class as a 
whole? 



ACTIVITY #2 



In 
con 



mentor-intern groups, have participants articulate the meaning of 
cepts listed below giving examples and nonexamples. 



(^6 
ICO 



Module I. Summary of Concepts . 



A. Classroom Management 



I. Physical Arrangements in Classroom 

<See Evert son Handout) 
COMMENTS 



S« Rule Explication and Monitoring 

Specifies a rule 
Clarifies a rule 
Practices rule 
Reprimands rule infraction 
COMMENTS 



3. UithitnesSf Desist* Overlapping 

Stops deviant behavior 

Corrects worse deviancy 

Desists student causing disruption 

Suggests alternative behavior 

Attends task and deviancy simultaneously 

Attends to two instructional tasks 

simul taneously 

COMMENJS 
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^1. Group Alert 

Poses question-selects reciter 
Alerts classical Is cn reciter 
Alerts non-performers 
COMMENTS 



5. Movement smoothness/slowdown 

Ignores irrelevancies/continues on task 

Qives short* clear non-academic directions 

Moves whole/subgroup 
COMME.MTS 



6. Praisp 

Praises specific conduct 

Praises non-deviant i on-task behavior 

Gives low*keyi quiet praise 

Uses conditional praise 

Uses authentici varied? warm praise 

Controls class reaction to misconduct 

COMMENTS 



7. Distraction Coping Techniques 

Deals quickly with distraction 

Maintains flow of instruction 
Eliminates distraction 

COMMENTS 
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SESSION ELEVEN; .i and B 

As a result of completing this session, mentors and interns will: 

1. Provide feedback on problem areas worked on during past week. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Divide interns into small groups based on problem areas worked on over 
past week. Have one mentor lead each group. Focus on identifying 
problem, corrective strategies, intern satisfaction, and 

behavioral/academic changes in students, (from videotapes and personal 
observations) 

After approximately 30 to 40 minutes. Rotate groups by problem area 
identified. Share reactions to session with whole groups. 

ACTIVITY #2 

In mentor-int.rn clusters, plan to videotape approximately 10 to 15 
minutes of one day teaching a lesson. Set criteria for scheduled one-on— 
one pest video conference with mentor. 



SESSION ELEVEN: C 
Pieldwork: 
Daily log 

Videotaped segment and feedback session. 



SESSION TWELVE: A and B 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 
1. Critically assess principle of efficient use of time. 

ACTIVITY i 1 

In mentor-intern clusters, have, interns discuss/show daily/weekly classroom 
schedules using school guidelines, special subjects, preparation periods, and 
pull-out programs as guidelines. 

Have each intern evaluate schedule, .list problems, solve (on their own or 
with help of group) . 

ACTIVITY #2 

Write the following principle on the board: 

If the teacher is efficient in the use of class time, then students will 
spend a high proportion of class time engaged in academic task and 
achievement will likely be higher, (fpms. 1982) 

Engage group members in discussion. Record pr >s, cons and qualifying 
statements. Draw some tentative conclusions. Record. Xerox. 
ACTIVITY #3 

In Whole group format, teach the followinq terms: 

- allocated time 

- engaged time 

- academic learning time 

Refer to research particilarly the BTES study. 
Within the context of research on time on task, review Kounin's (1970) desist 
techniques* 
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SESSION TWELVE: C 
Fieldwork: 



Daily log 

With the mentor, evaluate and work on indicators of efficient use of time, 
for example. 

Begin work promptly 
Management transition 
Wait-time avoidance 
Controlled interruptions 
Housekeeping 
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SESSION THIRTEEN: A and B 

hB a result of completing this session, mentors and interns will: 

1. Appraise and make decisions about the management of seatwork and homework, 

ACTIVITY #1 

In mentor-intern groups, have participants articulate the meaning of each of 
the principles written below: 

If students are prepared in class for assigned homework so they 
understand how to do it, the assignments are short, students are 
held accountable, and corrective feedback is provided, then 
achievement can increase. 

If students understand what they are to do at seatwork and how they 
are to do it» and if the teacher monitors their work, provides 
corrective feedback, and holds them responsible, then learning will 
be enhanced. (FPMS, 1982) 

Direct mentors to share specific ways that each part of the principle can be 

broken down for students. Elicit ideas from interns. 

ACTIVITY #2 

In clusters, have each mentor and intern demonstrate how each manages student 
seatwork/homework. Have observers record teacher's actions in sequence. 
Share records. Critique. Plan/develop at least two personal action steps to 
improve management of seatwork and homework. (Discuss homework/seatwork 
assignment within the context of the school's policy •) 

SESSION THIRTEEN: C 

Fieldwork : 

Dally log: 

Follow-up observations on topic* 



SESSION FOURTEEN: A 

A« a result of completing this session, mentors will; 

1- Reflect on how reseeing, reforming and caring influence the professional 
growth of interns and mentors. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Have mentors respond to these questions: 

1* How are you helping the intern to see himself /herself in new ways? 



2. How are the interns helping students see themselves in new ways? 



Share Discuss 
SESSION FOURTEEN: B 

As a result of completing this session mentors and interns will; 

1. Evaluate Module I, 

2. Complete -Instructional Orc^nization Needs Assessment** 
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Name 



Date 



INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



thl^iSJse!'**^^'' ^"^^^ ^^"''^'^ "^^^ " ^^^^ " ^^^^ instructor of 

Think about the different types of Instructional activities that we have discussed 
^Jt5lftt ^Jl ^" classroom. For each ?^pe of 

dfit^or ?Jf'" this kind cf activity In teach ingfwhether you 

fSd ihithor i..*^ " ^" *'«^P someone else db it betterV 

0" 9ivi"9 you som e ideas for how to^do 

content Ueveiopment ' ™ . - ... 



l.I do some of this type of instructional activity: 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



2. With this kind of instructional activity, I am very good at 



and would be willing to share it with others. 



3. Check One: 



I am looking for ideas about this kind of instructional activity 
I could probably use some ideas about this kind of activity 
This is not an area where I need much assistance at all 



Comments: 



Seatwork 

1.1 do some of this type of Instructional activity: 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



2. With this kind of instructional activity, I am very good at 



and would be willing to share it with others. 
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3. Check One: 



Conments: 



I am looking for ideas about this kind of instructional activity 
I could probably use some Ideas about this kind of activity 
This IS not an area where I need much assistance at all 




Checking 

l.I do some of this type of Instructional activity: 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



2. With this kind of Instructional activity, I am very good at 



and would be willing to share it with others. 



3. Check One: 



I am looking for ideas about this kind o^' instructional activity 
I could probably use some ideas about this kind of activity 
This is not an area where I need much assistance at all 




Recitation 



1.1 do some of this type of instructional activity: 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



2. With this kind of instructional activity, I am very good at 



and would be willing to share it with others. 



3. Check One: 



I am looking for ideas about this kind of instructional activity 
I could probably use some ideas about this kind of activity 
mis is not an area where I need much assistance at all 



Comments: 



Discussion 

l.I do some of this type of instructional activity: 



2. Wi .1 this kind of instructional activity, I am very good at 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



and would be willing to share it with others. 



3. Check One: 



Comments: 



{ Jnn 2 ? l^^"** o<" Instructional activity 

I could probably use some ideas about this kind of activity 
rnis IS not an area where I need much assistance at all 



Student Work In Groups 
1.1 do some of this type of instructional activity: 



2. With this kind of instructional activity. I am very good at 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



and would be willing to share it with others. 



3. Check One: 



Comments : 



! "? S"" ^''"^ °^ instructional activity 

I could probably use some ideas about this kind of activity 
This is not an area where I need much assistance at all 
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Small Group Instruction 

l.I do some of this type of instructional activity; 



2. With this kind of Instructional activity. I am very good at 



Several times a day 
Once a day 

Several times each week 
Once a week 
Hardly ever 



and would be willing to share it with others. 

3. Check One: I am looking for ideas about this kind of Instructional activity 

Th5f J Inf"^^^^ 1°""^ ^^'"^ ^^'O"* tf'^s kind of activity 

This Is not an area where I need much assistance at all 

Comments; 



Course Evaluation Form 



1. Wliat three adjectives most closely describe your reaction to 
the internship program? 



2. What was the most valuable thinc) you learned in this course? 



3. What conld you havp "dorjp without" in this course? 



4. Any suggestions for iinprovmpnt of any asppct of the 
iriternship program? 
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SELF-EVALUATION - MODULE 1 



Assignments Handed in: 



/ 



Data Collection Sheets 

Number of Logs 

Praise Time Capsule 

Follow-Up on Brophy Article on Praise _ 
Self-evaluation of Classroom Management 
Lesson Plan 



Report on Lesson Plan (To be handed in with this sheet no 
later than ) 



Attendance : 

Number of Seminars Missed 



What You've Learned and the Use You have Made of it in Your 
Classroom t 

Refer to the handout summarising the concepts and principles 
about classroom management and instructional organization that 
wo have addressed in this module. Tell us, in this space, hew 
useful these ideas have been to you in your teaching thus far. 
Be specific. Use back of sheet or additional sheet if necessary. 



Considering all of the above, what grade (A.B.C.D.F) would you 
assign yourself for your work in this module of the internship? 



Instructors Comments and Grade Assigned: 
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SESSION FOURTEEN: C 
Pleldwork t 
Daily log. 

•In mentor-intern pairs, decide on concepts you want to focus on in Module II. 
Prioritize. Mail responses to oy 

(date) 
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MODULE II 



TITLES: 



DESCRIPTION: 



RATIONALE: 



Analysis of Teaching 
Teaching Internship li 

supervision of Se 1 f- Assessment of Teaching 

These courses prepare both mentors and interns 
to analyse and reflect upon the relationship 
between teacher thinking, teaching behavior 
and the opportunity for student learning. 
Emphasis is on the teaching act both in 
seminar and in actual classroom settings* The 
goal is to improve teachers' problem solving 
skills and "in-flighf* decisions. 



Teachers need to think about what they do 
before, during and after classroom teaching. 

Teachers need to act on their thinking 
independently and to risk, re-evaluate and 
revise, at times, without the pressure of 
forma I ratings • 

Teachers prefei nonevaluat i ve peer feedback 
and support 

Teachers need freedom to be creative and 
innovative, to influence/impact on students in 
a positive manner, and to be recognized 
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SESSION ONE: A 



»>8 a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1. Reflect on the meaning of the term growt ^ and grasp some 

functional ways of understanding the term" based on literature. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Have mentors define the word growth in terms of their own 
?r^i???®"^■^ teachers. Have them be specific and highlight main 
transitional periods . their careers. Then have each mentor 
produce a personal mi.^ depicting growth as a teacher and, in 
parallel, as an adult. share coaceptual maps. 

ACTIVITY #2 

Present summaries from the literature on how learnin9 changes th- 

ilV 130-150 ). Discuss. Then have each 

-^k! . !? •••'^ cetpondin- to two que.tion. about growth : 

?oo» direction?- and -How does it work?* (Daloz, 1986, 
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SESSION ONC: B 



AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

!• Determine course content. 

2. Share personal maps depicting growth* 

ACTIVITY #1 

Note: course content is best selected on the basis of a needs 
assessment. as a result of the needs assessment we 
conducted at the end of Module l, the following topics were 
chosen e.6 major areas upon which to build Module n: 

(1) Grouping for reading. 

(2) Planning and use of instructional materials mandated 
by school administrators. 

(3) Activity development. 

(4) Managing groups. 

(5) Improving student retention. 

(6) Non-verbal communication. 

^i^l? interns, prioritize topics for presentaion and spell out 
additional course requirements. For example, requirements might 
include a series of reflective teaching experiences for both mentors 
and interns, formal training conducting conferences and 
observations, and the writing of critical incident reports. The 
Baruch Program included all three. 

ACTIVITY #2 

in mentor^intern clusters, have mentors replicate activities related 
to the meaning of growth with interns* 

ACTIVITY #3 

introduce, explain, and show participants how to write up the 
critical incident report. 

For example: 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT REPO'^T FORM 



Nai.ie 
Date 

Directions: Describe an incio 
growth as a protessional. please 
detailed oeiow. it you are unsure 
please go oacK ana consult tne che 
instructions. 

Part 1. Describe an incident 
uijou Vi^v^uL Levi xii ui le Hienuor 
training coursework or in 

intern. 


School 

ent which had significant inpact on your 
tollow the two column structure that is 
about where to write your intonijation, 
cKlists that are described in the 

1 pari 2: Write evaluation statements 
that express your judgments^ 
teelings, thoughts, and 
conclusions about the mcicjent 
you described in Part l. 








































• 























Por More space see the Next page 

^ A . ^ ,^ 



SESSION ONE: C 



Pieldwock 



Intecn/Mentor Joarnals. focus: Evaluate reading plans, use of 

sSJtifacJl^i"^ fc""*^* ^""^ student attention, engagement, and 
satisfaction. (see handout, next page.) 
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THf HAHUCH COLLEGE/NtW Yu«k CIT/ TfACh/NG IhTUnShI 



p PrtGJEcr 



Intern name: 
Date: 



Self Description and Keovaluation of Group Managenent in Readi 
1. Describe your grouping for reading. 



"9 



Ex ample ; 

f'U'ntjer gt_ Children 
J 
3 
4 
5 

IJ 

4 / 
3 



iU.'«i(iin.| Grade Level 
i' 
1^ 

3' 
4 



VhlT '•<^«^'er(s} do you use? Level__ 

3b you ineec tiie needs or all studentsf 



2. Outline your reading schedule for the week. 



Example : 
Honda 

2U"-30" 
2U"-3U" 
10" 



Group B 

Introduction of today', lesson and what you expect of Ss 
Teacher-directed lesson Independent Work 

Independent work t„, t. 

" Teachet-'di reeled f ess on 

Whole class sharing and record keeping 



Your Outline 



SESSION TWO: A 

As a result of completing this sessior mentors will: 

1. Visualize the effects of support and challenge on development. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Discuss problems interns are having planning and teaching reading. 
Set the agenda for the intern seminar to follow: 

ACTIVITY #2 

Present Daloz^s (1986) model of support and challenge: 



HIGH 



Retreat 



Growth 



Challenge 



Stasis 



Confirmation 



Suppor t 



Low 



HIGH 




Discuss • 
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Key concept: 



...in an appropriate mix, development can 
occur. Just what that is, of course, depends 
on the particular needs of the student and 
style of the mentor. And clearly not every 
teacher will work for every student. But if 
we believe that g^^d mentorship can be 
learned, at least in part, then it is in our 
interest to expand our capacities and deepen 
our sensitivity. to that end, let's look at 
some of the things that good mentors seem to 
do. (Daloz, p. 215) 

Using Daloz's (1986) words, the research professor can initiate a 
lively discussion around two important concepts: 

(1) the match between mentor and intern. 

(2) things that good mentors do 



SESSION TWO: B 



AS a result of completing this session interns and mentors will: 

1. Make decisions about grouping for reading. 

2. Reduce anxiety about working with students in smaller groups. 
ACTIVITY #1 

in whole group format, each participant will provide feedback on 
current status of the reading period, using -self Description and 
Reevaluation of Group Management in Reading^ as a guide (see p. 

ACTIVITY #2 

Introduce one principle of planning (fpmS, 1982) 

If teachers attend to content, instructional materials, 
activities, learner needs, and goals in their instructional 
planning, then the resulting preparedness can increase the 
probability of effective classroom performance. 
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in mentor-intern groups, have each mentor describe, in detail, how 
c n G y • 

(1) attend to content, 

(2) attend to instructional materials and activities 

(3) learner needs, and 

(4) goals in their instructional planning. 

suggest to mentors that they use their written lesson plans to 
demonstrate how and why each aspect of the principle is considered. 



ACTIVITY #3 



!!!^^**''^'"*"'°'' "J'!* ^^^^^ i^tem, inventory, review, and explain 
basal reading materials. *^ 



SESSION TWO; C 
Fieldwor k : 

Journal entry (ies) 

Intern secures all basal reading 

necessary to organize and manage 



materials and supplementary kits 
reading groups. 
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SESSION THREE: A 



AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1. Increase their awareness of five supportive functions of 
mentor ing . 

2. Prepare an agenda for intern group seminar activity to explain 
how reading content, activities and goals are selected 
appropriate to learner needs. 

ACTIVITY #1 
Define support. 

•Support is the activity of holding, of providing a 
place where the student can contact her need for 
fundamental trust, the basis of growth. it means 
moving to confirm the students' sense of worth and 
helping her to see that she is both OK where she is 
and capable of moving ahead when she chooses. 

(Daloz, 1986, p. 215) 

Discuss. Modify. Extend. 




ACTIVITY #2 

List five Supportive functions: 

1. Listening. 

2. Providing structure. 

3. Expressing positive expectations. 

4. Sharing ourselves. 

5. Making it special. 

(Daloz, 1986, pp. 215-223) 
Discuss. Have each mentor give examples of functions. 

ACTIVITY #3 

Allow approximately 20' for each mentor to prepare the reading 
activity for interns, (see Session Three: a, objective #2.) 

SESSION THREE: B 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. select reading content, activities, and goals for the week based 
on learner needs. 

2. schedule reading timne working with at least two groups. 
2. Sole play management of reading groups. 

ACTIVITY #1 

m mentor-intern groups, have mentors suggest to interns specific 
ways of selecting reading content and activities using basal rader 
materials. Have each intern write weekly objectives for at least 
two reading groups and select content and activities based on 
student needs. 



ACTIVITY «2 

In Whole group session, have each mentor show and tell how group 
functiois" implemented in his/her classroom. Highlight key 
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(1) accessibility of materials 

(2) management of groups 

(3) efficient use of time 

(4) transitions 

(5) pacing 

(6) physical arrangement 

Allow for question and answer period. Solutions to problems. 



ACTIVITY #3 



In mentor-intern groups, have interns demonstrate how they manage 
their reading groups. Focus on the beginning and end of the 
lesson. stress transitions. Allow time for follow-up 
discussion/reactions . 



SESSION THREE: C 
Fie Idwor k 



Journals. Interclass visitations during reading time. 
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SESSION POUR: A 



AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1. understand the tension that exists between support and challenge, 

Activity 

Review supportive functions. 

f98i?'p/523r*"^"^ °^ dissonance (see Daloz, 

r^nnfr^^'^nJ that mentors sometimes use to close the gaps between 
auppoct and challenge. 

For example, review Daloz (1986) descriptions of how mentors: 
X • Set tas k s 

2. Engage students in discussion. 

3. Highlight dichotomies, 

4. Construct hypotheses, and 

5. set high standards 

(see pp. 223-229 ) 

Discuss the importance of achieving a balance between telling and 
intern initiative and risk taking. 
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SESSION POUR: B 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Report on intervisi tations • 

2. Assess student cooperation. 



ACTIVITY #1 

In whole group session, have mentors and interns share 
observations/thoughts about interclass visitations. Record. From 
list of observations, allow interne and mentors to borrow 
strategies/techniques/ideas from one another. 



ACTIVITY 12 

In mentor-intern groups, have interns discuss the effects of 
grouping for reading in terms of opportunity for student learning 
Under the following categories: 

(1) use of time. 

(2) Seatwork. 

(3) Selection of materials. 

(4/ Lesson objectives/student outcomes. 

(5) Student attention and engagement. 

(6) Physical arrangement. 

Mentors facilitate and guide the discussion. 



ACTIVITY #3 

(!986 )f'^^''^^^"''^ '^^^ following excerpt from Walter Doyle 



Order and Cooperation 

•From the perspective of order, 
•cooperation" rather than "engagement" 
(in the sense of involvement with 
content) is the minimum requirement for 
student behavior (see Doyle, 1979b). The 
term "cooperation" derived from Grice's 
(1975) analysis of the "cooperation 
Principle" in conversations, is useful 
for dt least two reasons. First, it is a 
social construct which emphasizes the 
fact that classroom activities are 
•Jointly constituted" by the participants 
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(Erickson 6 shultz, 1981), That is, 
order, in classrooms as in conversations, 
is achieved with students and depends 
upon their willingness to follow along 
with the unfolding of the event. Second, 
the term acknowledges the fact that order 
can, and often does, rest on passive 
noninvolvement by at least some 
students. in seatwork, for instance, 
order exists as long as students are not 
interacting or distracting one another 
even though they may not be engaged in 
working with the content, A whole-class 
discussion can, and often does (see 
Adams, 1969), operate with only a few 
students actually interacting with the 
teacher and the others playing the roles 
of audience members or passive 
bystanders, that is, -sitting nicely- and 
listening (Sieber, 1981), Cooperation , 
in other words, includes both involvement 
in the program of action for the activity 
and passive noninvolvement. Misbehavior, 
on the other hand, is any action by one 
or more students that threatens to dsrupt 
the activity flow or pull the class 
toward a program of action that threatens 
the safety of the group or violates norms 
of appropriate classroom behavior held by 
the teacher, the students, or the school 
staff (see Denscombe, 1980a; Gannaway, 
1976; Hargreaves et al.,1975; Nash, 1976; 
Pollard, 1980). For an activity to 
succeed as a social event in a classroom, 
in other words, sufficient numbers of 
students must be willing to enact the 
participant role while the rest at least 
allow the activity to continue. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
focus here is on the problem of order and 
not the problem of learning. For the 
purpose of learning, all students ideally 
should engage in working with content. 
But in the daily world of a classroom 
order can, and often does, exist without 
full and continuous engagement by all 
students in learning tasks. Moreover, 
passive nonengagement is not necessarily 
problematic in establishing and 
sustaining order even though it m£iy be 
unsatisfactory for learning. 



p. 
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Have each participant interpret the selection by responding, in 
writing, to Doyle's ideas on student cooperation . 

Then have participants respond to the following questions: 

(1) What is the difference between order and cooperation? 

(2) How can you tell when students are coope^rating rather than just 
behavi ng? 

SESSION FOUR: C 
Journals • 

Record examples of student cooperation during reading lessons. 
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SESSION FIVE: A 



AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1, Critically assess a diagnostic conferencing strategy, 

ACTIVITY 

Present in written form the -componets of a Good Diagnostic 
conference, • Have mentors read and react. 

COMPONENTS OF A GOOD DIAGNOSTIC CONP RRRMCp 
(adapted from strategy created by Drs. F. McDonald & 
C. Stevenson, 197C) 

^^^^^ ^ A. A clear statement of purpose by the teacher or 

elicitied by the Mentor. 
B, purpose restated or clarified by the Mentor. 

Phase 2 Describe behaviors in the classroom. 

A. What does the teacher do? 

B. What do the children do? 

Phase 3 Analyze the teacher's strategy or procedure: 

A. Was the strategy appropriate? 

B. If it was appropriate, why wasn^t it working? 
How could it be improved 

C. If inappropriate, see if teacher has other ideas 
for alternative strategies. 
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Phase 4A 



If teacher suggests improvements or new strategies, 
the Mentor may: 



Phase 4B 



Phase 4C 



Phase 
Phase 



A. Agree or praise. 

B. Ask teacher or predict consequence. 

C. Ask directed question to lead to change or 
improvement of teacner's suggest ion. 

D. E.tpress feeling that this might not work and 
explore other possibilities. 

If teacher has no suggestions, the Mentor may: 



A 

B 



Offer a suggestion. 

Ask the teacher to evaluate the suggestion. 
Ask the te&cher if this suggestion gives the 
teacher any idea's . 

Offer several suggestions; ask for the teacher's 
reaction and select one she or he would be willina 
to try. ^ 



Decide to observe first before discussing, selecting 
and planning appropriate strategies. 

A. Propose observing to the teacher. 

B. Answer any questions on how this might help. 

If this alternative is chosen, move next to Phase 5 
and then to ases 7 and 8. 

Agreement on plans for a specific next step in 
classroom by teacher or Mentor. 

Make decision about involvement of Mentor. Agree on 
one or more of the following: 



A 
B 

C , 
D< 



Plan the specific lesson with the teacher (might 
involve role playing). 

Help teacher select materials appropriate to 
selected lesson • 

Observe teacher trying niew ideas , followed by 
feedback conference. 

conference using self-report of teacher. 
Demonsfrat ing the selected strategy. 
Other . 



Phase 7 



Note: 



summarize what has been accomplished: the analysis of 
the oroblem, solutions considered, the plan 
developed. Acknowledge teacher's contributions. 

Write up summary of conference and file in teacher's 
confidential folder. 
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Key concepts: (1) some interns want/ne»5d more support than 

challenge; some intitns want/need more autonomy 
and an opportunity to be innovative. 
<2) All interns want to be recognized, praised and 
appreciated • 

(3) Interns need to be made aware of building a 
repertoire of st r ategy/techniques/ideae that can 
be retrieved while teaching. 

(4) The steps of a diagnostic conference can be 
modified and used differently by mentors. 



SESSION FIVE: B 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 
58)^"*^^ concept: -Review of the subject matter" (FPMS, p. 

JoJfeJencr^^'' ability to conduct or participate in a diagnostic 



ACTIVITY #1 

Jk/J^JT group format, define review of subject matter and present 
the following indicators: 

1) Lesson-initiating review 

2) Topic summary within lesson 

3) Les«on-*end review 

Ask participant* for examples and non-examples. 
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ACTIVITY #2 



lu mentor-intern groups, have each intern create a 10« lesson 
simulation which incorporates the indicators listed above. conduct 
the l«s8on. as group members observe, have the mentor conduct a 
diagnostic conference with each intern. Have group members provide 
feedback. Encourage the mentor and intern to express feelings about 
the form and content of conference. 

Reconvene whole group. share experiences. 



ACITIVTY #3 

in ««ntor-intern groups, have each intern think of one lesson he/she 
will teach the next day. with mentor assistance, prepare at least 
one lesson-initiating review, topic summary within lesson, and 
lesson and review. 

Session Five: C 
Fie Id wor k 

Journal entries related to conferencing skills, 
complete this handout. 
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CONCEPT; 



REVIEW OF SUBJECT MATTER 



DEPINITIION: Teacher performance that either rehearses the main 

points of a previously discussed topic, problem, unit, 
or lesson(s) or that directly involves the class in 
the rehearsal. (PPMS, 1982) 



TOPIC: 
REVIEW: 



GROUPING 

In what specific ways did you involve the class in the 
rehearsal of your group management techniques last 
week? (i^e.. Did you conduct a 
exercise? ) 



cooperation training 



If your management of groupwork in reading improved 
this week, then state specf ically why you think thit 



improvement occurred. 
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If your management of groupwork in reading did not improve this 
^ccllr specifically why you think ths improvement did not 



If your management of groupwork regained stable (you perceived 
things to be in place), then be specific about the reasons for the 
reading period running so smoothly. 
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SESSION Six: A 



A8 a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

^' interns!" '''' """^ observation strategy to use with the 



ACTIVITY 



Discuss the nature of observation and observational tools. 

?esourco%''' ^'^"""f example, provide an excellent 

resource for providing mentors with information on this topic. 

fii'^tu mentors' responses to the the question -what is observation?" 
!hon. Observation be used to help teachers make decisions 

about events within a particular context?" 

that'oLfri.'r'"' '''"r ^^r'^^^^^ ^ p. 164) to explain 

that observations are done in diverse ways using a variety of 
representational systems. otxi^ty ot 



Everyday 
Taci t 



Less Formal 



Observations 



Everyday 

Deliberate 

Systematic 



Situation 
Specific 
Obser vat ions 



Deliberate 
Sys. ematic 



Highly 
Formal 



Question 
Specific 
Obser vat ions 



Have mentors make decision about using one or more tools and systems 
tnat might work for them. 

Osirg the review of concepts and principles handout, help them to 
invent a system appropriate for use with interns. 
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Session Six: B 



AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Decide on a tentative schedule and system of classroom 
observations . 

ACTIVITY #1 

in mentor-intern groups, have mentors propose a system of 
observation to interns. Have each mentor and intern reach aqreement 

observLT -thod Of Observation, and scSeduirr 

Observations for the next week. 

ACTIVITY 12 

M«r?n!-^'r'' introduce the concept, lesson development and 

list indicators suggested by FPMS, 1982: f 

1} Orients student to classwor k/speci f ies purposes of activities. 

2) Indicates change of topic or activity. ccivicies. 

3) Talks on subject matter. 

4) Questions student comprehension 

Low order questions 
High order questions 

5) Provides independent/choral/unison practice 

6) Pauses before soliciting answers to complex questions. 

Elicit examples and nonexamples from mentors and interns. 
ACTIVITY #3 

m mentor-intern groups, have mentors demonstrate "lesson 
development- for interns. Allow 10 to 15 minutes for small group 
discussion and feedback. »ia<xix group 



SESSION SIX: C 
Fieldwork: 

Journal entries based on observations of the development of a 
reading lesson. *^ 

completion of following handout from AFT Educational Research & 
Dissemination Project, 1982. eaccn « 
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PUUIUiG OiSTXOCnOHAI TIMB 



Tnbiliif AcUvlIf 
for 

DIrKt In iU t icii on or Isttnethro Ttachisg Rotcarch 

Drawing on your own classroom situation, pick out a particular class or subject 
you taught this past week which you felt went extremely well, or one you are 
planning to teach which you want to go extremely well. Fill in the following 
chart with the information requested. Analyze your time allocations to deter- 
mine where your priorities seem to be with respect to the instructional func- 
tions. Are you spending sufficient time interacting with students, reviewing, 
presenting and practicing material? 



Qbss. 



Total Allocated Time 
minutes 




INSTRUCTIONAL FUNCTIONS 



TIME 



Review of homework (or previous lesson) 



Need to re-teach? 



Presentation of new concepts/skills: 



Initial student practice/feedback 



Need to re-teach > 



Independent student practice: 



•Indicate criteria for grouping: 
A = ability C = student choice 
B =: interest D = other 



Need to re-teach? 



Assignment: 




tOOOinOVili U5EMC5 UP 

DissBHnraxioi noouu 



DIRECT INSTRUCTION OR tNTERACTIVE TEACHING / 31 
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SESSION SEVEN: A 

AS a result of completing this session, mentors will 

1. implement an evaluation conference which represents a 
post-observation analysis of a teaching session. 



ACTIVITY #1 

Mentors discuss and react to the "Components of a Good Evaluation 
conference Following Planned intervention Strategy." One mentor and 
the research professor role play a scripted classroom scene. Group 
critiques. Mentor pairs practice conference strategy alternating 
mentor-intern roles. 



Phase 1 



Phase 2 



Phase 3 



COMPONENTS OF A GOOD EVALUATION CONFERENCE 
FOLLOWING PLANNED INTERV3NTI0N STRATEGY 

State the purpose of the conference for the teacher. 
State how you plan to help the teacher by giving 
feedback on the lesson, e.g., show the observation 
form you will discuss. 

AS for the teacher's feelings about using the skill 
techniques or strategy that was planned. Ask specific 
questions , e.g., teacher's feelings about childrens' 
per f or mance • 

Ask teacher to state the specific objective(s) of the 
lesson, ~" 



Phase 4A 



Ask the teachet if the pupils' responses achieved the 
specific objectives. if not... 



Phase 4B 



A. 
B. 

C . 



Ask why the teacher thinks these objectives were 
not acheived. 

If the teacher thinks the problem was the 
children, e.g., not interested or motivated, ask 
how the lesson could have been organized to 
interest and motivate them. 

If the teacher thinks the problem was the strategy 
or technique, move to Phase 5. 



If the teacher sees the objec^-.ives as having been 
achieved, but the Mentor does not, move to Phase 5. 
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Phase 5 



Phase 6 



Phase 7 



Give nonjudgmental feedback (strengths, omissions, 
etc.) on specific performance of the teacher, pupil 
involvement and specific pupils' responses. Describe 
Information in note or observation form. 

Review tapes of lesson if available or teacher's 
behavior step by step to find posts where pupils' 
behavior deviates from what was expected. stop at 
these spots and ... 

A. Examine teacher behavior; e.g., question, 
judgmental statement, nonverbal gestures, 
strategies . 

B. Ask what other techniques might be tried here. 
(Role playing may be useful in this place.) 



s to 
new strategy or 



If improvements are to be made, or the strategy i 
be changed, plar. to try the revised c 
techniques in a similar lesson. 

If the objectives were achieved, formulate plans with 
the teacher for using the skill, technique or strategy 
in teaching lessons in another subject or topi c area. 



SESSION SEVEi^: B 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Implement an evaluation conference which represents a 
post-observation analysis of a teaching strategy. 

2. Explicitly state lesson development processes used during 
reading lesson given during past week. 



ACTIVITY #1 

intervention strategy, have mentor-intern 
nl-!-^!.^ ^^''^ *" evaluation conference. as the mentor role 
the con irence "'''"^ '"'^'^"^ '^^"^'^ strengths of 
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ACTIVITY #2 

^r^^^J''^? generate strategies to keep students focused and 
accountable. Share, Discuss. 



i/0 
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SESSION SEVEN: C 



Mentor continues observing each intern or intern observes intern 
Focus is on student during lesson development. 
Journal entries reflect observations. 
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SESSION EIGHT: A 



AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 
1. Prepare a reflective teaching lesson fc interns. 



ACTIVITY 



Research professor presents components of a reflective teaching 

HeffpIl^tCf r ^!T^^^ ^^^^"^ Cruickshank, d.R. et al. (1087) 

Reflective teaching. Phi Delta Kappa: Bloomington , indiar-a 



Mentors prepare to teach lesson to interns. 
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INTRODUCTION 



RT has been developed to help you gradually assume the role i 
responsibility of teaching. 

During RT you will teach at least one RTL to 3-5 peers. 

Teaching an RTL will provide you with an opportunity to think 

(metacognition) and to receive feedback from your 



- METACOGNITION consists of Standing outside of one's head and 
directing how one is going about executing a thinking task. It 
involves: 

- planning how to carry out the task 

- carrying it out (execution) 

- monitorinq one's progress while teaching 

- adjusting one's action to the plan, and 

- sometimes, revising both plan & action in the 
process (Beyer, 1987) 

RT will form a link between vicarious experiences in this course & 
real alternative for use in educating practitioners. 

RT METHOD 

- The class is divided into groups of 4 to 6. 

- One intern is selected/volunteers to teach a 10 to 15 minute lesson to 
the group the following week. All designated teachers are given the 
same lesson to prepare for the next meeting. 

- Each designated plans his/her OWN lesson. Each chooses what he will do 
and how he will do it. 

- When the class next meets, designated teachers teach their grouns 
simultaneously. 

- At the conclusion of the lesson, the mentor leads a small group talk. 

- the designated teacher determines to what extent the learners learned 
and then discloses his/her metacognitevc processes while teaching. 

" -IIh J®5f"?!^ comment on their satisfaction related to achievement 
and individual need. 

- The research professor leads a whole group discussion. 
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ROLES DURING RT 



DESIGNATED TEACHERS will ? 

1. Perform the complete act of teaching, that is 

- plan a lesson 

- teach it 

- monitor it while teaching 

- assess learning « satisfaction 

2. Teach the lesson in any way that they choose to maximize student 
learning and satisfaction. 

3. Ensure that all nateriels are on hand 

4. Set up teaching stations as they want them 

5. Wait for the instructor's signal to start teaching ("GO') 

6. stop teaching at the instructor's signal (T-time out) 

7. Assess i record learning & satisfaction using the test, learner 
satisfaction forms, and scoring box provided by the instructor. 



LEARNERS will; 



3 



1. Be available & on time for lessons 

2. Be themselves (no role playing invloved) 
lessor'^^*''*^^ assigned station where you will be taught a 

Evaluate your achievement and satisf ction at the end of the 
lesson 

Engage in small and then large group discussions. (It is during 
this time that you begin to think seriously about "what makes 
teaching effective?* 

Cooperate in following the ground rules we set up to ensure a 
smooth running, productive, and fun class. 



MENTORS will: 



Lead the amall group discussion in a brief, 10 minute 
post-teaching reflective session. 

Select questions for use during this time to elicit DT* 
thinking & learner's thinking, (see list of questions) 
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SESSION EIGHT: B 



A« a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 
1. Critically assess the value of the reflective teaching lesson. 

ACTIVITY #1 

in whole group session the research professor presents the 
philosophy, rationale and reflective teaching lesson. Question and 
answer period follows. 

ACTIVITY #2 

in mentor-intern clusters, each mentor teaches "The Teacher Problems 
Task and follows script of directions provided by the research 
professor . 



ACTIVITY #3 

in mentor-intern clusters, interns schedule dates for presentation 

of at least one of the the 36 reflective teaching lessons listed in 

cruicsbank, p., et al, 1987, Reflective teaching , p. 4. 

SESSION EIGHT: C 
Fieldwor k 

Journal entries which reflect teachers's metacognitive processes and 
perceptions of student satisfaction. 

SESSIONS 9,10,11,12: A,B, and c. 

At least four setsions can be devoted to reflective teaching in 
seminar. During these sessions each intern might plan and teach at 
least one of the lessons developed at Ohio state University. These 
lessons reinforce research on effective teaching and make teachers 
aware of student academic achievement, attitudes, and satisfaction, 
in addition, interns night prepare an rtL based on an actual 
classroom lesson with children. 

These lessons can be audiotaped and/or videotaped. 
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Session Thirteen: a 

AS a result of completing this session, mentors will: 

1. Reflect on how re-seeing, re-forming, and caring influence the 
professional growth of interns and mentors. 

ACTIVITY 

Have mentors respond to these questions: 

1. HOW has the internship experience helped you to see yourself in 
new ways? 



HOW has the internship experience helped your students see 
themselves in new ways? 
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SESSION THIRTEEN: B 

A8 a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

^* nrni^''\°" re-seeing, reforming, and caring influence the 

professional growth of interns and mentors. 

2. Share critical incidents. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Have interns respond to these questions: 

How^has the internship experience helped you see yourself in new 

themselv!^^'"'""'''^ experience helped your students see 
themselves in new ways? 

HOW has the menotor helped you to see yourself in new ways? 
m mentor-intern clusters, share responses. 

ACTIVITY #2 

in either whole group format or small groups, have each narnn<„;,n^ 

mentL'LJ!"' ^"^^^^"^ i'pressLnro P-^^-P-*^ 

mentor-intern experience, 

SESSION THIRTEEN: C 
Fieldwor k 

fnterns!""""''" °' """^'^ ^"^ principles wth mentor and other 



3 
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b. Instructional Organization 



8. _,Us» of Ti«. 

Begins classwork promptly 

Provid*-; activities and attends students < 

Has materials in order/ minimal time 
spent in passing out papers, etc. 

COMMENTS 



Delays starting lesson 
Delays new topic or activity/ 
students wait for instruction or 
teacher assistance 

Searches for or does not have handouts/ 
materials/equipment in order - 
disorganized 



9., RevTew/Sumrtiary""""""""""""""" ~" 

/Conducts lesson-initiating review 
Conducts topic summary within lesson 
Conducts review at end of lesson 
COMMENTS i"son 



lO. Lesson Development" 

Orients students to classwork/specif ies 
purposes of activities 
Indicates change of topic or activity 
Talks on subject matter 

Questions student comprehension 
Low order questions 
High o'-der questions 

Provides inuependent/chora I /uni son 
practice 

Pauses before soliciting answers to 
complex questions 

COMMENTS 



Talks or questions off-subject 

Extends talk or changes topic 
without comprehension check 



Solicits immediate response to 
complex questions 
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11. Ho«»Mork/S««tMork 

GivM ho«»Mork/s*atMork dirBctions 
and du* data 

ChKkft coAprahsnsion of diractions 

CircuUtas I assists studants 

Chacks arrors or givas faadback 

on hoaaMork/sactMork 

Oivac 80-90X succass r«ta Mork 



i^SBigns homework/seatwork without 

directions/due data 

Diracts studants to start Mithout 

chacking comprahansion 

Ramaitis at dast - inadaquata 

circuUtion/assistanca 

Doas not giva faadback on hoaaMcrk/ 

saatMork 



3u»«.ry C=,».„t., „h.f. ..1, .„ H.„d? «h.r. do you ..„t to .p.„d your .«ort.7 



SESSION FOURTEEN: A and B 



in mentor pairs and in mentor-intern pairs, conduct a conference to 
determine successes/gains and future needs. 

Use the summary of instructional organization of concepts as guides. 
Do . 



Make decisions about course content for Module m. 
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Module 111 



TITLE: 



Strategies for Teaching 
Teaching Internship m 



DESCRIPTION: 



ihis course is a study of an array of models 
that represent three different -families- 
of approaches to teaching. The emphasis 
Will be on the development of teaching 
strategies In a range of instructional 
models appropriate to teaching specific 
curriculum areas. Reflective teaching 
practices of instructional strategies and 
review of instructional materials in the 
seven curriculum areas win be included. 



RATIONALE: 



Knowledge is power. Interns need to be 
armed with a powerful variety of teaching 
approaches to meet the different goals of 
students. This course will prepare interns 
to create rich and multi-dimensional 
learning environments for their students. 
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SESSION ONE: A 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Assess the course content. 

2. Implement first steps in creating a learning center for 
students. 

ACTIVITY #1 



COURSE CONTENT 

(based in part on Joyce, b. & Weil, m. (1986) Model of Teaching, 
third edition.) ^' 



I* Cooperative learning models and the productive use of 
individual differences: 

1. Learning Centers as Models 

2. Writing Process as Model 

3. Project Development as model 



II. Information - Processing models, 

1. Attaining concepts 

2. Learning from presentations 



III. The Behavioral systems Family 
1. Direct instruction 

ACTIVITY « 2 

Research professor presents philosophy, rationale, characteristics 
of learning center. Review sample learning center with class. 

Participants discuss. 

SESSION ONE: B 
Pieldwork 
Journal entries. 

Prepare ion of one learning center with mentors help. 
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SESSION TWO; A 

Aa a r«ult of competing this session, interns and mentors will: 
orJh"Js%Jra"te"gJ! ''''''''''' '"^ costs 

activity: Each participant will share learning center materials, 
Stat;, purpose of, students targeted, method of 
implementation, and student outcomes and satisfactions. 

ACTIVITY #2 

Each participant will complete the following matrix to determine 
Whether learning center activities move students from lower Jelel 

bv i;;'oir j^^^^;/^^" -^^^ activity'^u/rfouo: l 

by a whole class discussion/critique. 

The emphasis will be on appropriateness of activities for individual 
scudents, student pairing/teaming/cooperative learning. 



BLOOM'S TAXONOMY 



Knowledge Comprehension Application Ana lysis synthesis Rv;,iM.^<»n 



SESSION TWO: B 

Pieldwork: 
Journal entries. 

Refinement and extension of learning center activities. 
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SESSION THREE: A 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 
1. Experience the writing process. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Research professor presents and develops key concepts from research using 
concepts: the writings of Lucy Calkins (1986) The Art o f Teaching 
writirg as a resource, ' ^ 

1. Teac*^er8 as researchers 

2. Teaching the writing process 

3. Creating classroo.,. settings that allow us to listen. (Review of 
classroom management concepts and principles) 

ACTIVITY #2 
Free writing. 

Allow interns and mentors approximately 8 to 10 minutes to write about 
their philosophy of composition. Ask for volunteerc to shai^ pieces 
(that is read each other's piece), set up qrounci rules for sharing that 
might be useful in regular classroom settings. 

For example, Peter Elbow (1973) suggests the following guidelines to the 
writer on listening (pp. 101-116): 

!• Be quiet end listen. 

2. Don't try to understnad what people tell /cu. 

3. Try to understand how the reader tells it to you. 

4. Don't reject what readers tell you. 

5. Don't stop them from giving you reactions. 
Remember, you are always right and always wrong. 
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ACTIVITY #3 

Review Elbow's (1976) suggestions for developing a writing class period: 

1. Get a commitment from students to write for a ten week stretch. 

2. Make sure everyone writes something every week. 
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3. Make sure everything read aloud is read twice and given a moment's 
silence after each reading. 

4- Give pointing and summarizing responses to each piece of writing. 

5. Have each reader/listener, for the first four writing periods, show 
rather than tell reactions to a piece. penoas, snow 

class^'itself.^^''^ minutes of each writing class for reactions to the 
ACTIVITY #4 

Engage participants in no. 6 above. 

SESSION THREE: B 
Pieldwork 
Journal entries 

Trying the writing process with the class 

- Prewriting 

- Writing 

- Sharing 
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SESSION FOUR: A 



A8 a result of completing he session, interns and mentors will: 
1. Make decisions about peer conferencing. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Discuss how children change as writers. 

You might want to use Calkins (1986, Section II) as a resource. 



ACTIVITY #2 



In mentor-intern clusters, practice teacher-student and peer conferences 
again. Calkins (1986) will serve as a good model for getting children to 
revise their writings. 



ACTIVITY #3 

Discuss the editing and publishing stages. Draw on the experience of 
mentors to elicit specific suggestions. Record. Xercx. Distribute. 

SESSION FOUR: B 
Fieldwork 

Journal entries based on the revision process. 
SESFION FIVE: A 

AS a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 
1, Evaluate the importance o£ writing across the curriculum. 



Activity #1 

Provide participant? with a copy of Calkins (1986) chapter "Writing 
Across the curriculum: The Potential Power of Learning Logs," 
pp. 261-270. Have interns and mentor read and react. 



ACTIVITY #2 



in mentor-intern clusters, have each intern decide on a class project. 
Brainstorm topics for development in eacn of the seven curriculum areas. 
Suh Jarg«"g??upf appropriate for each area, share 

If time permits, discuss the reading-writing connections in terms of 
student learning. 

SESSION FIVE: b 
Fieldwork 

Journal entries based on project development. 
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SESSION SIX: A 



A. a result of completing this aeasion, interns and mentors will: 
1. Plan a concept attainment lesson. 



ACTIVITY #1 



ItTJl ^^^•"'^•P*** in «hich a teacher demonstrates the 

ceacning of a concept to students. 

Have participants observe to note how the teacher presents each element 
of the research - supported strategy for teaching concepts: (Before 
Viewing^ define terms^ if necessary,) 

1. Present a definition 

2e Emphasize critical attributes 

3. Provide examples 

4. Provide non-examples 

5. use exarple • testing 

in whole group format, discuss each element of the strategy observed. 
Re-View videotape, if necessary. Compt.e and contrast concept attainment 
with concept formation. v.w..v.ci*». accainment; 

ACTIVIll- #2 * #3 

nr?rL'''T^J°,r'' ''^"''^P'' attainment lesson from Models of teaching . 
pp,25-26 and 27-30. *~~ ^ 

Engage interna and mentors in discussion. 
Analyze the concept attainment lesson in detail. 

ACTIVITY #4 

in mentor-intern groups., have each intern witn the assistance of the 
mentor, plan a concept attainment lesson for their students. 

provide them with Joyce & weil (1986) concept attainment model (p.34). 

SESSION SIX: B 
Fieldwork 

Journal entries based on concept attainment lesson taught to children. 



SESSION SBVBN: A 
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A8 a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. critically assess concept attainment lessons presented in seminar. 

2. ""J««tand Taba's inductive thinking strategy, Joyce B. * Weil, M. 

pp. 40-55). 

ACTIVITY #1 

m mentor-intern clusters, have interns share experiences with concept 
attainment lesson. Have each demonstrate lesson with group members. 
Discuss Puccesses, failures, and possible revisions. 

ACTivir: #2 

m small groups, have eac.i mentor present Taba's three inductive thinking 
tasks and teaching strategies. (Have mentors us2 Joyce & weil (1986) 
PP. 43-54 to prepare in advance for the activity with interns.) 

SESSION SEVEN: B 
Pieldwork 

Journal entry based on strategy one: Concept formation. 
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SESSIONS BIGHT f NINE: A and B 

AS a result of completing these sessions, interns and mentors will: 

1. Peel comfortable using the concept attainment model and Taoa^s 
inductive thinking strategies. 

ACTIVITY: 

/or these two session, both mentors and interns mighh 

demonstirate their competency and skill using these models as a basis for 
reflective teaching in seminar and real teaching in their own classroom. 
As always, group feedback sessions might be scheduled during the week for 
mentor and intern teams to critique each other. 

SESSION TEN: A 

As a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

1. Critically assess Ausubel^s advance organizer as a teaching strategy. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Each mentor will demonstrate the strategy for three or four 
interns-mentors. Interns and mentors will then analyze how: 

(1) the subject matter was organized 

(2) the subject matter was organized in the intern*s 
mind, and 

(3) the implications of advance organizers for teaching 
elementary grade students. 

Once again, Models of Teaching, Third Edition is an excellent iv-source 
material. 

ACTIVITY #2 

In whole group session, the research professor discusses how to formulate 
and select an advance organizer and the effects of using the model. 

SESSION TEN: B 

Fieldwork: Journal entry based on planning and teaching using advance 
organizer model. 

SESSIONS Fr.EVEN A. ;0 TWELVE: A and B can be structured to provide 
practice iou m<»r.tors and interns with Ausubel*s model of teaching. The 
reflective teaching model can be used. 
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SESSION THIRTEEN: A 

a result of completing this session, interns and mentors will: 

iifh'^^Kf^ contrast teaching strategies presented in this module 
wxth the direct instruction presented in Module ii. 

ACTIVITY 

In mentor-intern groups, interns can share written lesson plans 

«nm™}rn^°^ ^''^l' Strategy. As a group, interns can create a 
summary chart depicting the phases and indicators of each phase of 
the lesson for each teaching stretegy. The group products can be 
l^nlu^t ^" misconception cleared up, and a discussion can 

highlight the appropriate use of each model as an instructional tool 
for students of various ages and levels of ability. 
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SRSSION FOURTEEN 

Ai, a result of completing this model, mentors and interns will: 
1. Articulate the effects of the teaching internship program. 

ACTIVITY #1 

Have each mentor and intern discuss and document the effects of the 
program in each category listed below: 

1. interns' knowledge and use of .fective teaching practices. 

2. interns' sens*, of belonging in school/profession. 

3. Mentors' knowledge and us- of effective teaching practices in 
teaching and mentoring. 

4. Mentors' knowledge and use of effective mentoring skills. 

5. Mentors' sense of professionalism. 

6. Experience of interns and mentors with program. 

7. Experience of schools with program. 

ACTIVITY #2 

Party and reflections on an informal basis. 
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Foreward a, id Acknowledgements 



The Baruch College/New York City Teaching Internship was developed in response 
to a critical staff im problem in the city's public schools; an overabundance 
of new, uncertified, underprepared teachers working as temporary per diem 
(TPD) teachers in full-time regular classroom teaching positions. The one- 
year program integrates graduate study of effective teaching with an in-school 
intern-mentor support system. It is offered to elementary school TPD teachers 
jointly by the college and schools participating in the program. 

The program was collaboratively planned, developed, implemented and evaluated 
over a three year period by faculty representing Baruch College's education 
and liberal arts departments and representatives of the New York City Public 
Schools, the United Federation of Teachers, and the New York State Education 
Department. The program has been funded in part by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education as one of twenty-nine 
projects demonstrating the use of research to improve teacher education. 

The Baruch internship represents significant change on many fronts in the 
usual way of doing teacher education and induction business in New York City. 
Hot the least of these changes is the fact that it combines teacher education, 
a province of the colleges, with teacher induction, a province of the schools. 
Because the program involved departures from so many practices, traditions, 
and bureaucratic procedures in both schools and college, it was a high-risk 
venture. We knew, from the beginning, that it would not be easy to 
institutionalize this program. But the project presented an opportunity to 
try to into effect many sound ideas about improving teacher education and 
induction, to work in close collaboration with schools and teachers, and to 
develop program and practice that would enhance teacher professionalism. It 
was an opportunity to collaboratively define what wp'd do if we "had our 
druthers" in our particular context and then to see how far we could take that 
ideal v:sion into practice. 

On the part of the college, undertaking the OERI project meant a three-year 
commitment with some structure (but a great measure of flexibility) to pushing 
frontiers. It is safe to say that without the OERI contract which provided 
only a small portion of the funding thst supported it, this project would have 
been aborted m its first attempt to implement the program or at any one of a 
number of equally troublesome points. Although we knew there would be 
difficulties, just how difficult, time consuming, and frustrating it would 
become could not have been foreseen. The fact of "having the contract" and of 
having made the commitment of resources for a specified number of years 
carried the vision over many rough spots. 

This is, perhaps one of the most important of the "lessons learned" from the 
work that has been done and it is a lesion thut we believe has national 
applicability for institutions like ours - and for policymakers who want to 
see change in education. At least for institutions like ours, a small amount 
of external funding and a contract with an external agency that provides some 
structure but a large measure of flexibility can help .0 assure that the will 
to experiment is transformed into real innovative program. Because both 
collaborative vision and long-term commitment were there, we have had the 
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exquisite satisfaction that comes from seeing ideas transformed to program and 
ideals being realized. ^ ^ 



We have learned d great deal in the process of planning, developing, 
implementing, and evaluating the internship program. What we have learned is 
the focus of this report. While it is a "final" report to OERI, it is, in 
reality, a status report on the continuing evolution of the program. What was 
planned and envisioned in the firrt year of the project has not all been put 
into action, although most of it has been. The program continues to seek to 
meet those ideals while fitting comfortably in the changing political and 
regulatory context of teacher education and induction in New York City and 
State. This report documents lessons that can be applied for the future of 
the program at this institution as well as knowledge that may be useful to 
other institutions elsewhere in developing similar programs. 

This report is in three parts. The "Project Portrayal" provides a brief 
overview of the entire three-yiar project. It is intended to tell the story 
of how the program was developed, ihe "Program Assessment Report" presents 
specific information about the effects of the program, mostly the effects for 
interns and mentors but also effects of the program and its development for the 
college and the schools. The "Practice Profile" provides, in outline form, 
the essential components for replicating the program both as it was defined 
Ideally and as it was ultimately put into practice. None of these three parts 
contains detail on the heart of the program; the soecifics of the course 
content and how it was delivered. That is contained in a manual for the 
program that is appended to the "Project Portrayal." We believe that thi^ 
manual may prove helpful to others. It contains many ideas for blending 
mentor training and support with internship courses and for combining 
research-based knowledge about effective teaching with the needs of beginning 
teachers. It documents one Solution to the problem of appropriate balance 
between clinical and academic activities for a teacher education/induction 
program carrying graduate credit. 

We have already pointed to the importance of OERI and Baruch College to the 
successful evolution of the internship program. Other agencies and 
individuals must be recognized for their valuable contributions to the 
project. We thank all of the following people and offer our apologies to ary 
who because of our frail memories have been overlooked on this listing. 

From Baruch College, The City University of New York; 

Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, Paul LeClerc for his 
willingness to invest, his unwavering support for the project, and his 
continuing understanding of the complexity of change in teacher 
education; 

Howard Siegel, Chair of the Department of Education, who never 
stopped bel-eving and was instrumental in moving the internship from 
project to program status; 

Faculty memb'^rs of the Department of Education who contributed ideas, 
reviewed progrpss, and spent time .and expertise in what sometimes seemed 
purely academic exercises - especially Lester Alston (document, tion 
coordinator for the project for one and one-half years), and Mcrdechai 
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Friedman and Elizabeth Reis wno served on the planning commUtee/pol icy 
board for the entire three years and made many contributions to the 
content and evaluation designs for the program; 

Faculty from Liberal Arts and Sciences, Tom Frazier (History), Isabel 
Sirgado (Romance Languages), and Ronald Schweizer (Natural Sciences); and 
Ellen Block (Department of Compensatory Education) for their continuing 
interest in seeing the program come into being, their membership on the 
planning committee/policy board, and the liberal arts perspective and 
good old-fash-' oned common sense they lent to many tough issues; 

Katharine Grunfeld, a doctoral intern from Teacher's College, Columbia 
University who served without pay but with much gratitude as participant 
observer for this project for one year; 

The research assistants, administrative assistants, and student aides 
without whose practical contributions this project could not have been 
undertaken; especially Anita Hall who balanced duties as research 
assistant, administrative assistant extraordinaire, and adjunct faculty 
at the college simultaneously, and Marcia Stewart who did a masterful job 
of conducting and summarizing struc^'jred interviews of ill mentors and 
interns in the urban cohort. 

Frai the United Federation of Teachers: 

Sandra Feldman, President, whose agreement to enter into this 
collaborative effort was immediate and enthusiastic; 

David Sherman, Assistant to the President of the U.F.T. and David Florio, 
then a special a3<;istant to Albert Shanker, both of whom represented 
Sandra Feldman cn the planning committee/policy board and did much to 
shape the nature of the intern and mentor arrangements and the incentives 
for teacher participation in the program; 

Ann Rosen, now a co-coordinator of the state-funded Intern-Mentor Program 
for the New York City Public Schools for being a three-year member of the 
policy board, bringing a teacher's and teacher unionist's perspective to 
the design of program and evaluation activities, and for her continuing 
efforts to bring about coordination of the Barucn internship with those 
sponsored by the public schools. 

The U.F.T. district representatives who served on the planning committee 
and who carried the word to the schools, and the U.F.T. Chapter 
Chairleaders in the schools who added involvement in this program to 
their other teaching and union duties. 

From the New York City Public Schoofs: 

Edward Acquilone and Nicholas Aiello of the Division of Personnel, and 
Charlotte Frank, Pearl Warner, and Maria DeSdlvio of the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction - all of whom v.ire members of the planning 
committee/policy board for varying periods of time, all of whom provided 
information and advice from the central office perspective and all of 
whom took seriously their planning and reviewing responsibilities; 
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The community school district administrators and public school principals 
and assistant principals whose schools offered the program to interns and 
mentors - and those who just offered advice as policy board members 
during the planning year; 

Russell Cunningham, Principal of P.S. 194, and Harriett Fortson, 
Ai.^istant Principal, whose vision of what could be and whose hard work 
and commitment of time, resources, and expertise made it happen for 
teachers in their school and whose continuing efforts are making it a 
possibility fc many more teachers in their district. 

From the New York State Education Department: 

Assistant Commissioner ^or Higher Education Services Mike Van Ryn and 
Dirpctor of the Division of Teacher Education and Certification, Vincent 
Gazzetta who provided information and valued counsel; 

Charles Mackey, Jr., who made tr^-'ps from Albany for almost every one of 
the planning committee/policy board mee:;ings, who actively spread the 
word, and whose continuing encouragement and advice was always helpful. 

Because of Charles Mackey's spreading the word abo'jt the program, we were 
fortunate in being able to implement the program in a context and with an 
audience that we had not originally designed the program for. We are grateful 
to all those from the Valif?y Stream Central School District who aided in this 
effort, particularly Hank Cram, Assistant Superintendent, whose knowledae 
about and commitment to staff development is extraordinary. 

We are also particularly fortunate to have had the services of Carolyn 
Evertson of Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Betty Fry of the 
Florida State Department of Education as external consultants over the three 
year period of OERl funding. They have, yearly, reviewed the work of the 
project and made suggestions and recommendations from their vast combined 
knowledge about teaching and schools, research on teaching and avenues for 
linking it into classrooms, and change in teacher education. The-- were 
invariably helpful in assisting project staff to rise from a sea' of detail and 
be able to view the larger picture. Their suggestions and recommendations 
were always on-target and, when implemented, resulted in giant steps forward. 

Finally, we thank those teachers who participated in this proaram as (-^"^iitors 
and interns. The mentors say that they have learned as much from the interns 
as the interns have learned from them. We have learned as much from all of 
them as they have from us. These teachers must be acknowledged not only for 
what we have learned from them, but also for their good nature and tolerance 
when "glitches" wpre discovered in the new system and when extra demands were 
placed on them to provide data and feedback. Mostly we thank them, especially 
those at P.S. 194, for helping us to demonstrate that there could be 
colleagiality, sharing, confidence, and trust between interns and mentors, 
teachers and administrators, college professors and school personnel and that 
that atmosphere makes for a better life for teachers in schools and better 
education for their pupils. 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORI TY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Components of Practice Profile Page 



I. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 1 

A. Policy Board Composition 

B. Policy Board Functioning 

1. Planning Yoar 

2. Implementation Period 

C. Maintaining Communication 

II. Incentives for Mentors and Interns 4 

A. Mentor Incentives 

B. Intern Incentives 

III. Recruitment/Selection Processes 5 

A. Intern Recruitment and Selec n 

B. Mentor Recruitment and Selection 

C. College Faculty Assignment 

IV. Program for Interns • 10 

A. Program Structure 

B. Instructional Content 

C. Instructional Process/Activities 

V. Program for Mentors 15 

A. Program Structure 

B. Instructional Content 

C. Instructional Process/Activities 

VI. Student Evaluation Process 18 
A. Intern Assessment 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 



!• ORGANIZING AND MAINTAINING PARTNERSHIPS 



IDEAL 



ACCEPTABLE 



Component I. A. Policy Board Composition 



UNACCEPTABLE 



Representatioh from: 
College Education Faculty 
College Liberal Arts Facul cy 
Public School/District/System 
Teachers* Organization 
State Education Department 



Representation from: 
College Education Faculty 
College Liberal Arts Faculty 
Public School/District/System 
Teachers* Organization 
State Education Deparatment 



Component I.B. Policy Board Functioning 



l.bA. Planning Year 
Meets monthly 



Members from earh con- 
stituency attend each meeting 

Considers analyses of research/ 
local and state context for all 
key elements of program 



Frequency and schedule of meetings 
sufficient to maintain steady 
progress toward consensus on key 
elements 

Members or their representatives 
attend majority of meetings 

Considers analyses of research/ 
local and state context for all 
key elements of program 



An> single group not represented 



Frequency of meetings insufficient 
to maintain progress 



Representation from a constituency 
not present at majority of meetings 

Does not consider research know- 
ledge bare or local/state context 
in defining key elements of 
program 



THE BARUCH COLLEGE/HEM YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component I.B. Tolicy Board unctioning (cont.) 



l,3A. Planning Year (cont.) 

Reaches consensus on key 
elements of program 

I.B.2. Implementation Period 

Meets three times/year 

Members from eac^ con- 
stituency attend each meeting 

Reviews progress 

Sets policy direction 

Intensive involvement in impli- 
mentation details 
(e.g., recruitment/selection/ 
schedul ing/effecting variations 
on basic plan/evaluation 



Reaches consensus on key 
elements of program 



Meets once/twice/year 

Members or their representatives 
attend majority of scheduled 
meetings 

Reviews progress 

Sets policy direction 

Advises on implementation 
details 



Consensus of all constituents 
not reached for any key element 



Doesn't meet 

Representation from a constituency 
not present at majority of meetings 



Does not review progress 
Doeo not set policy direction 
Has no input on implementation 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IX. Maintaining Communication 



Project Director, research pro- 
fessor, mentor training coordinator 
and site-school supervisors/admin- 
istrators for each cohort meet 
monthly to discuss implementation 
issues and concerns, to develop 
policy recommendations, and to 
coordinate activities. 

Research professor and interns' 
school supervisor(s) communicate 
weekly about seminar content, 
activities, and assignments 



A minimum of two of these meetings 
takes place for each of the three 
modules )f the internship 



Research professor and interns* 
school supervisor(s) communicate at 
least mr - .ly about content/ 
activities/assignments 



Research professor and mentors meet Research professor and the mentors* 

weekly to review interns' progress meet weekly to review progress and 

and needs and to adjust seminar make adjustments to seminar 
objectives, activities and assign- 
ments. 

Mentor training coordinator and Mentor training coordinator and 

school supervisor(s) of interns and school supervisor(s) of interns 

mentors communicate weekly about and mentors communicate monthly 

mentor training content and. about mentor training 
assignments 



Research professor and mentor 

tr. coordinator communicate weekly 

to coordinate intern and mcntor 

activities and training 

(If same person not doing both 

for a given cohort group) 



Weekly communication between 
research prof and mentor tr. 
coordinator to coordinate 
activities 



Fewer than two of these coordinating 
meeting per module 



Research professor and interns* 
school supervisor(s) communicate 
less frequently than monthly ai:out 
content/activities/assignments 

Less then weekly review and 
adjustment of seminar focus 



Less frequent communication 
than monthly about mentor 
training 



Less than weekly communication 
to coordinate intern and 
mentor training activities 
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PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

II- INCENTIVES FOR MENTORS AND INTERNS 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE ============================ 



UNACCEPTABLE 



Conponent IL A, Mentor Incentives 



Mentor released from regular 
teaching position 10% of time 
for each intern assigned up to 
maximum of 40% in order to engage 
in mentoring activities 

Mentors hired by college as 
adjuncts and payed at same rates 
as clinical supervisors of 
student teachers 



Mentor earns 6 graduate credits 
for participation in mentor 
training activities 



Mentor released time arrangements 
consistent with school system/ 
state established guidelines 



Mentors hired by college as 
adjuncts and payed at same rates 
as clinical supervisor*^ of 
student teachers 



Mentors with prior training 
not required to participate in 
ere lit-bearing activities but may 



School :>chedule adjustments but less 
than one period released time per 
intern per week 



Mentors not hired by college as 
adjuncts or payed at same rates 
as clinical superv-sors of student 
teachers 

Mentors remuneration same as 
student teacher's cooperating 
teacher 

No credit-bearing training for 
mentors 



Component II. Intern Incentives 



Intern released from regular 
teaching position 20% of time to 
engage in intern-mentor 
activities 



Intern released time arrangements 
consistent with school system/ 
state established guidelines 



Scheduling adjustments but less 
than one period per week 
released tirne 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component II, B* Intern Incentives (cont.) 



Intern earns 17 graduate credits, 
nine of which apply to n.aster's 
program in Elem. & Early Chid Ed 

Intern is recommended for state 
provisional certification upon 
successful completion of program 



Interns earn 16-18 graduate credits, 
at least half of which apply to 
master's degree program 

Intern recommended for state 
provisional certification upon 
successful completion of program 



Undergraduate credits, or Tewer 
than 16 credits, or fewer than half 
of credits applicable to master's 

No recommendation for state 
provisional certification 



III. RECRUITMENT/SELECTION PROCESSES 



Component III.A, Intern Recruitment and Selection 



College and school system jointly 
(through a recruitment/selection 
committee) recruit individuals 
without teaching credentials but 
with liberal arts degrees to become 
full-time TPD teachers in 
elementary schools and interns in 
the program 

Selection criteria include 
undergraduate GPA of 3.0 or better, 
ability to write effectively, 
excellent oral communication 
skills 



Col/ege arranges with school 
district and/or building for 
implementation of in.^rnship 
for cohort of eligible TPD 
teachers already working in 
the school/distriCt; eligible 
TPU teachers infor.::ed about 
program and participate on 
volunteer bai'is 



College accepts eligiole TPD 
teachers without prior 

arrangements with school and/or 
district 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTEKdSHIP 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component III.B. Mentor Recruitment and Selection 



All teachers at school where Selection process and criteria 

interns will be teaching are informed explicit and piblic; open 
about program, '^'^ntor selection 
procedures and selection criteria 



Experienced teachers who believe 
they meet the criteria apply 

Selection made by a mentor 
selection committee composed of: 

1) College representative 

2) Principal or representative 

3) School's teacher organization 
chapter leac'er 

4) Representative of the 
schooVs K-3 teachers 

5) Representative of the 
school 's 4-6 teachers 



Any voluntary application 
procedure 

Selection made by committee of 
teachers and school administrators/ 
supervisors with teachers 
constituting miority 



Selection made uy committee, 
compos"^*:ion of which meets 
guidelines of established 
city/state intern-mentor 
programs 



t.,e 



Only selected teachers informed 
or encouraged to apply or any 
procedure that is, in effect, 
preselection or selection by ohly 
teachers or only administrators 

Teachers assigned job of mentor 
by school admin/supervisor 

Selection ma.-^e by administrators 
or teachers alone 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component III.B. Mentor Recruitment and Selection (cont.) 



Criteria fur mentor selection 
include all of the following; 

1) Permanent certification 

2) Min. 6 yrs teaching 

3) Min. '> yrs teaching in site 
schoOi 

4) Experience at more than one 
grade level 

5) Good attendance pattern 

6) Ability to model exemplary 
teaching 



7) Exce^ «nt oral & written 
communication skills 
(esp, with other adults) 

8) Capacity to build trusting 
relationships/leadership 
potential 

9) Knowledgable about child 
dfevelopment/well -versed in 
subject matter 

10) Continuing desire to develop 
professionally and to 
implement research-based 
effective teaching 



Criteria for niontor selection 
may vary but must include: 

1) Permanent certification 

2) Experience in teachin :i 
past tenure 

3) Experience in school in which 
she/he will be mentoring 

4) Varied teaching experience 

5) Good attendance pattern 

6) Excellence in teaching 

7) Ability to communicate and get 
along with aduit colleagues 



or 

Similar criteria of established city/ 
state program 



Any set of criteria that do not 
address items to left 



8) Possessing fund of knowledge 
children and subject matter 

9) Interest in own professional 
development and pushinq frontiers 
of knowledge-baso use 
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THE BAROCH COLLEGE/NEM YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component II LB. Mentor Recruitment and Selection (contO 



Mentor-Intern pairing determined by Any mentor-intern pairing in which Interns assigned to mentors who 
school administrators such that mentor has similar grade level are not teaching or have not taught 

mentor and intern have teaching teaching assignment and/or prior in the same teaching assignment as 
assignments on same grade level experience at that level in that school the intern 
or in same subject fields, are 
physically located in school close 
to one another, any relevant 
background characteristics likely 
to result in similar interests 



Component III.C. College Faculty Assignment 



College assigns research professor/ 
mentor coordinator to cohort of 
approximately 12 interns and 4 
mentors for du'^ation of one-year 
program 

Research professor internship 
teaching load is 12 credits of 
yearly 21 credit load per cohort 
(Teaches seminar courses and 
coordinates clinical activities) 

Mentor training coordinator 
teaching load is 6 credits of 
yearly 21 credit load per cohort 
(Teaches mentor training courses) 



Faculty team assigned to cohort of 
approximately 12 interns and 4 
mentors tor duration of internship 
and adjusts teaching loads 
accordingly 



College assigns different people 
to different individual courses 
witnin internship program 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEH YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLF 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component III.C. College Faculty Assignment (cont.) 



Criteria for assignment as researc 
professor and/or mentor training 
coordinator include all of the 
following: 

1) Well -versed re: research on 
effective teaching 

2) Well-versed re: research on 
effective staff development 
and prof. dev. of teachers 

3) Successful experience in 
inservice education 

4) Ability to effectively 
summarize research for use by 
teachers 

5) Willingness to work in field 



Criteria include at least 
familiarity with the research 
bases for the internship, the 
ability to work effectively 
as colleagues with teacher^ 
inservice, and a willingness 
to work in the field 



Any set of criteria that do not 
address items to left 



t C 
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THE BARUCH COLLESE/NEH YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

IV. PROGRAM FOR INTERNS 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV. A. Program Structure 



Year-long complete program 
organized into three modules, each 
module consisting of one seminar, 
one co-requisite clinical course 

Seminar courses: Interns register 
for three seminars in sequence: 
3 credits each 

14 2 1/2 hrs. sessions each 
Location=school , district, or 
college 

Scheduled at start of each cohort 
at mutually acceptable times 

Clinical Experience Courses: 
2 or 3 credits each 
At least 14 intern-mentor 

activities per course 
Location = school 
Scheduled during school day at 

intern's and mentor's 

discretion 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEH YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV.A. Program Structure (cont,) 



Internship full program consists of 
three modules, each bearing 5-6 
credits, each 

module consisting of a seminar 
course taught by research professor 
and clinical experiences with mentors 
as adjunct clinical faculty 



First module: 

1) Intensive overview 

2) Scheduled for August 

3) Addresses all internship content 
areas 

4) Emphasis placed on practical 
assistance in preparation for 
beginning of school year 

5) Day-long workshop format with 
mix of group instruction and 
individual mentor-intern 
activities 



Second module: 

1) Follows regular fall semester 

2) Revisits approx. half of 
content areas with emphasis on 
more in-depth reflection and 
use of knowledge in teaching 



Any structure that organizes 
coursework to be delivered in 
three sequential units where: 

1) Both seminar and clinical 
courses are included in each 
unit 

2) Research prof teaches seminar 

3) Mentors responsible for 
clinical education 

4) Internship program completed 
within one year 

5) First unit provides intensive 
practical assistance to orient 
and prepare uncertified persons 
to perform as teachers 

6) Seminar and clinical courses are 
coordinated within each unit 

7) Content is integrated across 
units (spiraled) 



Any structure that does not 
conform to criteria to the left 



First unit is scheduled to begin 
as early as cohort of eligible interns 
is ident'^fied - which may occur after 
beginning of school. Adjustments to 
scheduling of remaining two units 
is made to insure completion within 
the academic year. Some sessions 
may extend to ec.rly summer 



Scheduling of units that bridges 
academic years 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV.A. Program Structure (cont.) 



Third module: 

1) Follows regular spring 
semester schedule 

2) Revisits remainder of content 
areas with emphasis on in- 
depth reflection and use of 
knowledge in teaching 



Component IV.B. Instructional Content 

' ^ : 1 

Content generally addresses 
classroom management and 
instructional organization, 
analysis of teaching, and 
strategies for teaching 



Content of internship courses 
derives from: 

1) Research-baseH knowledge of 
effective teaching 

2) Practical context-based 
knowledge of the school, 

its organization, curriculum, 
policies, and students 

3) Wisdom of practice of mentors 



Content of internship courses 
derives from: 

1) Research-based knowledge of 
effective teaching 

2) Practical context-based 
knowledge of the school, 

its organization, curriculum, 
policies, and students 

3) Wisdom of practice of mentor 



Content does not derive from 
research-based and context-based 
knowledge 



1 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/HEM YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT ChECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV.B. Instructional Content (cont.) 



Conteni: of internship courses is 
sequenced to address the 
progression of concerns of 
bci^inning teachers as derived from 
research on needs of beginning 
teachers. Sequence is modified 
based on cohort interns' needs 



Any sequence that addresses needs 
of beginning teachers as they are 
manifested 



Predetermined sequence not 
correlated to needs of beginning 
teachers and not adjusted to 
specific needs of intern cohort 



Component IV. C. Instructional Process and Activities 



Internship courses relate content 
to experiences of interns and 
mentors 



Internship courses r^^late content 
to experiences of interns and 
mentors 



Any content delivery in isolation 
from experiences cohort members 



Internship activities emphasize use 
of content both in reflecting on 
teaching and in actual classroom 
teaching 



Internship content is organized 
around tasks of teaching: (e.g., 
planning, <nanaging student conduct, 
organizing instruction, delivering 
instruction, asressing pupil 
progress and needs, evaluating 
instruction) 



Internship activities emphasize use 
of content in both thinking about 
teaching and in performi-^g 
teaching 



Internship content organized 
around tasks of teaching 



Any content delivery activites 
that do not involve interns in 
using the content to both 
think about teaching and perform 
teaching 

Content organized around kinds of 
research or specific research 
studies or theories of teaching 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/HEM YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV. C. Instructional Process and Activities (cont.) 



Seminar course activities include: 

1) Brief presentations/summaries 
of research-based knowledge on 
effective teaching 

2) Group discussion of research- 
based knowledge in 
relationship to mentors' and 
interns' current practices 

3) Group brainstorming of 
techniques and strategies for 
using knowledge in their 
teaching assignments 

4) Guest lectures by related 
school and/or university 
personnel on specified topics 



Any variety of activities that 
includes, at a minimum, each of 
1) through 3) to the left 



Any mixture of activities that fails 
to include any one of 1) through 3) 
to the left 

Straight lectures on the research 

Activities limited to sharing of 
concerns/e/periences/teaching 
techniques or tips 

Group discussion of current 
practices without relating the 
discussion to research-based 
knowledge 



Seminar course assignments 
for interns include: 

1) Variety of needs assessment 
activities 

2} Brief readings of and 
reactions to research- 
based knowledge summaries 

3) Reports on how they have used 
seminar content in their 
teaching 



Any assignments that relate to 
assessing and sharir^g needs, 
making use of seminar content in 
thinking about teaching or in 
actual teaching, or in reporting 
about the use of content in 
teaching 



Library research papers 

Extensive reading of primary 
sources of research reports 

Any assignments unrelated to 
content and goals of program 
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THE BARUCH C0LLE6E/NEH YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component IV.C. Instructional Process and Activities (cont.) 



Clinical activities consist of 
mentor-intern interactions that 
include: 

1) Discussion of how seminar 
content applies to intern's 
(or mentor's) teaching 

2) Demonstration lessons by 
mentor 

3) Mentor assistance with 
teaching plans/ideas 

4) Mentor observation of intern 

5) Mentor-intern conference 

6) Resource-linking 

Mentor-intern interactions take 
place during the school day 



Clinical activities consist of 
mentor-intern interactions that 
include: 

1) Discussion of how seminar 

content applies to intern's 
(or mentor's) teaching 

2) Demonstration lessons by 
mentor 

3) Mentor assistance with 
teaching plans/ideas 

4) Mentor observation of intern 

5) Mentor-intern conference 

6) Resource-linking 

Most mentor-intern interactions 
take place during the school day 



Mentor-intern interactions that, 
on the whole, do not assist intern 
to attempt to systematically use 
internship content in teaching 
as they analyse their teaching 
needs/probl ems/concerns 



Mentor-intern interaction primarily 
take place before or aVter school 



PROGRAM FOR MENTORS 



Component V.A. Program Structure 



Program for mentors consists of two Program consists of two 3 credit 

required 3 credit graduate courses graduate course^ 

Courses are scheduled to conform to Courses may be offered to mentors 

schedule of intern program; one with prior to start of program for interns 
first module, one with second 



Non-credit bearing activities 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component V.B. Program Content 



Mentor training content derives 
from: 

1) Research-based knowledge of 
effective teaching 

2) Principles of adult learning 
with special reference to 
research on teacher 
development 



Mentor training content derives 
from: 

1) Research-based knowledge of 
effective teaching 

2) Principles of adult learning 
with special reference to 
research on teacher 
development 



Mentor training content focuses on Fo^.us of mentor training on both 



considering means by which mentors 
can assist interns in adjusting to 
the demands of teaching in general, 
and specifically in using the 
content of the internship in their 
teaching 

Mentor training assists mentors in 
developing and refining mentoring 
skills of peer observation, peer 
conferencing, demonstrating for 
peers, advising peers 



helping intern to adjust in 
general and to use internship 
content in their teaching 



Mentor training addresses 
development of mentoring skills 
of peer observation, peer 
conferencing, demonstrating for 
peers, advising peers 



Content derived from other ba3e{s) 



Focus on either general adjustment 
to teaching or use of internship 
content in teaching but not both 



Mentor training does not address 
development of mentoring skills 



Component V.C. Instructional Process/Activities 



Mentor training activities 
emphasize use of content in 
reflecting on the mentoring 
experience and in actur.l mentor- 
intern interactions 



Activities that emphasize use of 
content in discussions about 
mentoring and in the performance 
of mentoring 



Mentor training activities that do 
not emphasize use of content in 
both thinking about and doing 
mentoring 
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THE BARUCH COLLESE/NEH YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

IDEAL ACCEPTABLE 



PRACTICE PROFILE COMPONENT CHECKLIST 

UNACCEPTABLE 



Component V.C* Instructional Process/Activities (cont.) 



Content of mentor training is 
sequenced to address the 
progression of concerns of 
experienced teachsrs in mentoring 
roles as derived from research on 
professional development of 
teachers and needs assessments of 
the group of mentors in training 

Mentor training relates content to 
experiences of mentors 



Content of mentor training is 
sequenced to address the 
progression of concerns of 
experienced teachers in mentoring 
roles as derived from research on 
professional development of 
teachers and needs assessments of 
the group of mentors in training 

Mentor training relates content to 
experiences of mentors 



Any content sequence that fails 
to address mentor task and role 
concerns as they are manifested 



Content delivery in isolation from 
experiences of mentors 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

STUDENT EVALUATION PROCESS 
IDEAL ACCEPTABLE UNACCEPTABLE 
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Component VI. A. Intern Assessment 



Tools used to collect data to 
evaluate interns include all of the 
following: 

1) Structured observations by 
mentors 

2) Structured intern and mentor 
journals 

3) Structured critical incident 
reports 

4) Structured self-assessment 
forms 

5) Audio and/or video tapes of 
interns' teaching 

6) Audio and/or video tapes of 
mentor-intern conferences 
Structured observation by 
school or college person who 
is neither intern's supervisor 
nor assigned faculty for 
cohort 

8) Research professor's journal 

9) Principal or assistant 
principal appraisal 



Data collection tools coded and 
analyzed according to intern's use 
of specified content in both reflecting 
on their teaching and in actual 
classroom performance 



Tools used to collect date 
evaluate interns include at .a: 
five of the items to the left 



Tools used to collect data to 
evaluate interns include fewer than 
five of the items to the left 

Any variation that does not 
provide for multiple data collection 
instruments from multiple data 
sources and multiple observations 
over time 



7) 



Data analyzed informally and/or 
subjectively 
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Foreward and Acknowledgements 



The Baruch College/New York City Teaching Internship was developed in response 
to a critical staffing problem in the city's public schools; an overabundance 
of new, uncertified, underprepared teachers working as temporary per diem 
(TPD) teachers in full-time regular classroom teaching positions. The one- 
year program integrates graduate study of effective teaching with an in-school 
intern-mentor support system. It is offered to elementary school TPD teachers 
jointly by the college and schools participating in the program. 

The program was collaboratively planned, developed, implemented and evaluated 
over a three year period by faculty representing Baruch College's education 
and libaral arts departments and representatives of the New York City Public 
Schools, the United Federation of Teachers, and the New York State Education 
Department. The program has been funded in part by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education as one of twenty-nine 
projects demonstrating the use of research to improve teacher education. 

The Baruch internship represents significant change on many fronts in the 
usual way of doing teacher education and induction business in New York City. 
Not the least of these changes is the fact that it combines teacher education, 
a province of the colleges, with teacher induction, a province of the schools. 
Because the program involved departures from so many practices, traditions, 
and bureaucratic procedures in both schools and college, it was a high-risk 
venture. We knew, from the beginning, that it would not be easy to 
institutionalize this program. But the project presented an opportunity to 
try to put into effect many sound ideas about improving teacher education and 
induction, to work in close collaboration with schools and teachers, and to 
develop program and practice that would enhance teacher professionalism. It 
was an opportunity to collaboratively define what we'd do if we "had our 
druthers" in our particular context and then to see how far we could take that 
ideal vision into practice. 

On the part of the college, undertaking the OERI project meant a three-year 
commitment with some structure (but a great measure of flexibility) to pushing 
frontiers. It is safe to say that without the OERI contract which provided 
only a small portion of the funding that supported it, this project would have 
been aborted in its first attempt to implement the program or at any one of a 
number of equally troublesome points. Although we knew there would be 
difficulties, just how difficult, time consuming, and frustrating it would 
become could not have been foreseen. The fact of "having the contract" and of 
having made the commitment of resources for a specified number of years 
carried the vision over many rough spots. 

This is, perhaps one of the most important of the "lessons learned" fron. the 
work that has been done and it is a lesson that we believe has national 
applicability for Institutions like ours - and for policy makers who want to 
see change in education. At least for institutions like ours, a small amount 
of external funding and a contract with an external agency that provides some 
structure but a large measure of flexibility can help to assure that the will 
to experiment is transformed into real innovative program. Because both 
collaborative vision and long-term commitment were there, we have had the 
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exquisite satisfaction that comes from see-lng ideas transformed to program and 
ideals being realized. 

We have learned a great deal in the process of planning, developing, 
implementing, and evaluating the internship program. What we have learned is 
the focus of this report. While it is a "final" report to OERI, it is, in 
reality, a status report on the continuing evolution of the program. What was 
planned and envisioned in the first year of the project has not all been put 
into action, although most of it has been. The program continues to seek to 
meet those ideals while fitting comfortably in the changing political and 
regulatory context of teacher education and induction in New York City and 
State. This report documents lessons that can be applied for the future of 
the program at this institution as well as knowledge that may be useful to 
other institutions elsewhere in developing similar programs. 

This report is in three parts. The "Project Portrayal" provides a brief 
overview of the entire three-year project. It is intended to tell the story 
of how the program was developed. The "Program Assessment Report" presents 
specific information about the effects of the program, mostly the effects for 
interns and mentors but also effects of the program and its development for the 
college and the schools. The "Practice Profile" provides, in outline form, 
the essential components for replicating the program both as it was defined 
ideally and as it was ultimately put into practice. None of these three parts 
contains detail on the heart of the program; the specifics of the course 
content and how it was delivered. That is contained in a manual for the 
program that is appended to the "Project Portrayal." We believe that this 
manual may prove helpful to others. It contains many ideas for blending 
mentor training and support with internship courses and for combining 
rpsearch-based knowledge about effective teaching with the needs of beginning 
teachers. It documents one solution to the problem of appropriate balance 
between clinical and academic activities for a teacher education/induction 
program carrying graduate credit. 

We have already pointed to the importance of OERI and Baruch College to the 
successful evolution of the internship program. Other agencies and 
individuals must be recognized for their valuable contributions to the 
project. We thank all of the following people and offer our apologies to any 
who because of our frail memories have been overlooked on this listing. 

From Baruch College, The City University of New York: 

Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, Paul LeClerc for his 
willingness to invest, his unwavering support for the project, and his 
continuing understanding of the complexity of change in teacher 
education; 

Howard Siegel, Chair of the Department of Education, who never 
stopped believing and was instrumental in moving the internship from 
project to program status; 

Faculty members of the Department of Education who contributed ideas, 
reviewed progress, and spent time and expertise in what sometimes seemed 
purely academic exercises - especially Lester Alston (documentation 
coordinator for the project for one and one-half years), and Mordechai 



hnedman and Elizabeth Reis who served on the planning committee/polic> 
board for the entire three years anv.' nade many contributions to the 
content and evaluation designs for the program; 

Faculty from Liberal Arts and Sciences, Tom Frazier (History), Isabel 
Sirgado (Romance Languages), and Ronald Schweizer (Natural Sciences); and 
Ellen Block (Department cf Compensatory Education) for their continuing 
interest in seeing the progrem come into being, their membership on the 
pi«..ining committee/policy beard, and the liberal arts perspective and 
good old-fashionsd common sense they lint to i.-any tough issues; 

Katherine Grunfeld, a doctoral intern from Teacher's College, Columbia 
University who served withoi't pay but with much gratitude as participant 
observer for this project f one year; 

The research assistants, administrative assistants, and student aides 
without whose practical contributions this project could not have been 
undertaken; especially nnita Hall who balanced duties as research 
assistant, administrative assistant extraordinaire, and adjunct faculty 
at the college simultaneously, and Marcia Stewart who did a masterful job 
of conducting and summarizing structured interviews of all mentors and 
interns in the urban cohort. 

From the United Federation of Teachers: 

Sandra Feldman, President, whose agreement to enter into this 
collaborative effort was immediate and enthusiastic; 

David Sherman, Assistant to the President of the U.F.T. and David Florio, 
then a special assistant to Albert Shanker, both of whom represented 
Sandra Feldman on the planning committee/policy board and did much to 
shape the nature of the intern and mentor "arrangements and the incentives 
for teacher participation in the program; 

Ann Rosen, now a co-coordinator of the state-funded Intern-Mentor Program 
for the New York City Public Schools for being a three-year member of the 
policy board, bringing a teacher's and teacher unionist's perspective to 
the design of program and evaluation activities, and for her continuing 
efforts to bring about coordination of the Baruch internship with those 
sponsored by the public schools. 

The U.F.T. district representatives who served on the planning committee 
and who carried the word to the schools, and the U.F.T. Chapter 
Chairleaders in the schools who added involvement in this program to 
their other teaching and union duties. 

From the New York City Public Schools: 

Edward Acquilone and Nicholas Aiello of the Division of Personnel, and 
Charlotte Frank, Pearl Warner, and Maria DeSalvio of the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction - all of whom were members of the planning 
committee/policy board for varying periods of time, all of whom provided 
information and advice from the central office perspective and all of 
whom took seriously their planning and reviewing responsibilities; 
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The community school district administrators and public school principals 
and assistant principals whose schools offered the program to interns and 
mentors - and those who just offered advice as policy board members 
during the planning year; 

Russell Cunningham, Principal of P.S. 194, and Harriett Fortson, 
Assistant Principal, whose vision of what could be and whose hard work 
and commitment of time, resources, and expertise made it happen for 
teachers in their school and whose continuing efforts are making it a 
possibility for many more teachers in their district. 

From the New York State Education Department: 

Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education Services Mike Van Ryn and 
Director of the Division of Teacher Education and Certification, Vincent 
Gazzetta who provided information and valued counsel; 

Charles Mackey, Jr., who made trips from Albany for almost every one of 
the planning committee/policy board meetings, who actively spread the 
word, and whose continuing encouragement and advice was always helpful. 

Because of Charles Mackey's spreading the word about the program, we were 
fortunate in being able to implement the program in a context and with an 
audience that we had not originally designed the program for. We are grateful 
to all those from the Valley Stream Central School District who aided in this 
effort, particularly Hank Cram, Assistant Suoerintendent, whose knowledge 
about and commitment to staff development is extraordinary. 

We are also particularly fortunate to have had the services of Carolyn 
Evertson of Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, and Betty Fry of the 
Florida State Department of EducatiOfi as external consultants over the three 
year period of OERI funding. They have, yearly, reviewed the work of the 
project and made suggestions and recommendations from their vast combined 
knowledge about teaching and schools, research on teaching and avenues for 
linking it into classrooms, and change in teacher education. They were 
invariably helpful in assisting project staff to rise from a sea of detail and 
be able to view the larger picture. Their suggestions and recommendations 
were always on-target and, when implemented, resulted in giant steps forward. 

Finally, we thank those teachers who participated in this program as mentors 
and interns. The mentors say that they have learned as much from the interns 
as the interns have learned from them. We have learned as much from all of 
them as they have from us. These teachers must be acknowledged not only for 
what we have learned from them, but also for their good nature and tolerance 
when "glitches" were discovered in the new system and when extra demands were 
placed on them to provide data and feedback. Mostly we thank them, especially 
those at P.S. 194, for helping us to demonstrate that there could be 
colleagiality, sharing, confidence, and trust between interns and mentors, 
teachers and administrators, college professors and school personnel and that 
that atmosphere makes for a better life for teachers in schools and better 
education for their pupils. 
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A Research-Based Internship for 
Emergency Credentialed Teachers 



PROGRAM ASSESSMENT REPORT 



Major Questions 

This report describes the investigation of the effects of The Barucl. 
College/New York City Teaching Internship, a program specifically developed to 
meet the needs of uncertified new teachers for a structured school induction 
program combined with graduate education coursework leading to teacher 
certification. To assess the program, it is necessary to know how 
participants, both interns and their mentors, experienced the program, what 
they learned from it, and whether they were able to use what they learned in 
their work. Because the program is jointly offered to the teachers by the 
school and the college and, thus, very different from the usual way of doing 
induction and teacher education business for schools and colleges in New York 
City, it is also necessary to document how the program integrates with, 
relates to, and works with (and against) both school and college contexts. 

Eight sets of questions were identified to guide the program assessment. 
(These questions are summarized in the leftmost column of Table 1. Sources of 
Information for Program Assessment Questions). 

Intern s' knowledge and use of effective teaching practices Most importantly, 
n IS necessary to knovTwhaT effects this internship program has on intern 
teachers' knowledge and use of effective teaching practices. To what extent 
and in what ways does the content of the program get operational ized in the 
interns' classroom planning and decision-making, their instructional routines, 
the ways in which they think about and talk about teaching? 

Int erns' sense of belonging in school/profession It is also important to know 
to what extent the program eTfects the interns' sense of belonging to the 
teaching profession; their commitment to it, their sense of colleagueship with 
staff in their school. To what extent does participation in the program 
impact their confidence as teachers? Does the sharing process of the 
internship carry over to their relationships with teachers in their schools 
who are not participating directly in the program? 

Mentors' knowledge and use of effective teaching practices in teachin g and 
mentoring There is also an expectation that the program has~important eTfects 
for mentors. To what extent o'oes the program impact mentor teachers' own 
knowledge about and use of research-based effective teaching practices? How 
do they relate that knowledge to their own teaching and to the teaching of 
interns? In what ways do they use that knowledge to assist interns? 

Mentors' kn- vledge and use of effective mentoring skills To what extent does 
the mentor training assist experienced teachers to acquire effective mentoring 
skills? How do they use the knowledge thev acquire to mentor the interns? Is 
there carry-over of the knowledge and skill of mentoring in their 
relationships with other colleagues? 
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Table !• Sources of Information for Program Assessment Questions 



Data Collection Tools 

Program Assessment Qu estion MM M. ^IRMWTsSI TES PDJ SO SQ 

Interns' knowledge and use of X X X X X X X XX 

effective teaching practices 

Interns' sense of belonging in XX X X 

school /profession 

Mentors' knowledge and use of X X X X X 

effective teaching practices in 
teaching and tnentoring 

Mentors' knowledge and use of X X X X XX 

effective mentoring skills 

Mentors' sense of professionalism XX X 

Experience of Interns and X X X X XX 

Mentors with program 

Experience of schools with X XX 

program 

Experience of college with X XX 

program 
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Mentors^ sense of professionalism Does participation in the program as a 
mentor stimulate" renewed interest in the profession? Does it represent 
advancement and status within the profession for them? "oes it impact their 
confidence as teachers? 



Experience of Interns and Mentors with program Potential outcomes for interns 
and mentors indicated "aKove are not likely to occur if their experience of the 
program is not satisfactory, if they do not like it or value it. What aspects 
of the content and process of the program are especially helpful and rewarding 
for them? How much time do they devote to it? What gives them troubles, 
problems, concerns? How do they deal with program-related issues and 
concerns? What are those issues and concerns? 

Experience of schools with program How do schools experience the program? 
What arrangements for providing released time for interns and mentors are 
made? How does the school insure continuity and coverage of curriculum given 
the arrangements for released time? What are the effects on the school 
schedule? What administrative support is necessary and desirable for the 
success of the program? How do administrators and other teachers in the 
school react to the new mentoring role in the school? To what extent does the 
content of the program mesh with the schools goals, curricula, instructional 
practices, other staff development initiatives, administrative practices and 
policies? 

Experience of college with program How does the college experience the 
program? IffFat staffing and scheduling arrangements are necessary for regular 
faculty and mentors as adjuncts in implementing the program? How does the 
internship program content and process mesh with goals, curricula, and 
instructional practices of other teacher education programs? What 
administrative practices and support are necessary for the implementation of 
the program? What resources are necessary and desirable for implementation of 
the program? How does the college deal with the new emphasis on graduate 
clinical education provided in the field? 



Program Description 

The one year program for interns consists of six graduate level courses, a 
total of seventeen graduate credits, organized into three sequential modules. 
Each module consists of a pair of courses; one a seminar and one an internship 
or clinical education course. Table 2. summarizes the course and credit 
structure for the program. 

The content of the seminars is drawn directly from research on effective 
teaching and relies heavily on summaries of that research such as the 
synthesis of studies undergirding the Florida Performance Measurement System. 
The content is organized around the tasks of teaching and is sequenced to 
reflect the progression of concerns of beginning teachers in general and the 
specific needs of the participating intern teachers as identified through a 
continuous process of needs assessment. A manual for the program contains 
specific details of the course content as well as suggested activities for 
interns and mentors. (This manual may be found in the appendices to the 
Project Portrayal.) Seminars generally meet once a week, after school hours, 
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Table 2. Internship Course and Credit Structure 



Clinical Education 



Co-requisite Seminars 



MODULE ONE: (Ideally in August just before the school year starts) 



Teaching internship I 
Two credits 

Provided through Mentors 
During school day 
Prerequisite to Module Two 

MODULE TWO: (Fall semester) 

Teaching Internship II 
Three credits 
Provided through Mentors 
During School day 
Prerequisite to Module Three 

MODULE THREE: (Spring Semester) 

Teaching Internship III 
Three credits 
Provided through Mentors 
During school day 



Classroom Management* 
Three credits 
Taught by College Faculty 
After school hours 



Analysis of Teaching* 
Three credits 
Taught by College Faculty 
After school hours 



Strategies for Teaching* 
Three credits 
Taught by College Faculty 
After school hours 



Total of eight credits in 
Clinical Education 



Total of nine credits in 
Seminars 



* Titles of seminar courses are not accurately descriptive of the content of 
the program. They are titles of convenience. Once the content for the 
program was identified, it was matched as closely as possible to course titles 
approved for the master's program before the internship was developed. In 
addition, the separation of the program into three modules is a matter of 
convenience, conforming, more or less, to college and school calendars. In 
practice, interns make a commitment to the entire program, not just to 
individual courses. Similarly, the content of the program is viewed 
as a whole rather than in three separate distinct segments. Thus, in 
practice, each module may address content from all of the seminars as deemed 
necessary and appropriate for a particular cohort group of interns. The 
specifics of the content addressed in the program, as well as procedures for 
sequencing it to the needs of the interns, and suggested seminar and clinical 
activities are documented in a manual for the program appended to the Project 
Portrayal . 
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for fourteen weeks. They are usually but not always held at a school site. 
Seminars carry three graduate credits in each of the three modules, and are 
taught by college faculty* 

Each school participating in the program assigns an experienced, effective 
teacher to mentor each intern in the program* The mentors' primary 
responsibility is to help the interns adjust to the demands of teaching in 
that school and to assist them in using the knowledge that is acquired in 
seminar in tKeir day-to-day teaching* Mentors work closely with the college 
instructor to plan and coordinate seminar and clinical education activities. 
They are paid by the college as adjunct clinical instructors. Both mentor and 
intern teachers are released from a portion of their regular classroom 
teaching so that they can engage in the mentor-intern clinical activities 
during the school day* Interns are awarded two or three graduate credits for 
the clinical education experiences in each of the three modules. 

At the completion of the internship year, interns are recommended by the 
college for provisional state certification which, providing they have passed 
the city's licensing exam, permits them to exit their TPD status and acquire 
regular teaching appointments. Nine of the internship credits are directly 
applicable to Baruch's thirty credit master's degree program in elementary and 
early childhood education. 

The mentor teachers for this program perform a critical dual role for the 
school and the college. Selection of these mentors is carefully done by the 
participating schools' teachers and administrators. Criteria used in the 
selection process (see Table 3.) were collaboratively arrived at after 
examination of the literature on mentoring and on teachers in other staff 
development positions. The selection process and criteria are both public and 
explicit. Mentors are assigned to interns by school administrators to insure 
as close a match as possible between intern's and mentor's current teaching 
assignments. 

Mentors are required to participate in a mentor training and support program 
either prior to being assigned as a mentor or simultaneous with their first 
mentoring experience. This training program which carries six graduate 
credits is linked to the research on teacher development. Topics addressed in 
the mentor training are indicated in Table 3. 

Sample 

Two cohort groups of mentors and interns who participated in the program 
during the 1987-1988 academic year, at different sites, constitute the program 
assessment sample* A suburban cohort consisted of eighteen new certified 
teachers and their four mentors from a Long Island school district who 
completed the first module of program courses between October 1987 and January 
1988. These teachers had teaching assignments ranging from kindergarden 
through secondary academic and non-academic suLjects. An urban cohort 
consisted of eleven uncertified temporary per diem (TPD) teachers and their 
five mentors who completed the full three-module program in June, 1988. Three 
of the urban interns completed only two of the modules. All of the urban 
mentors and teachers had elementary teaching assignments in the same New York 
City school. 
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Table 3* Mentor Selection and Training 



Mentor Selection 

Experienced teachers who wish to become mentors for the internship program 
must apply for the position. Mentors are chosen at each school participating 
in the program by a selection committee composed of the principal (or 
designee), the teacher organization's school representative, and four teachers 
selected by the staff of the school* The committee uses the following 
criteria as guidelines for selection: 

1 Permanent certification and tenure, 

2 Minimum of six years teaching experience, at least two of which are 
in the school where mentoring will take place, 

3 Experience in teaching at more than one grade level, 

4 Good attendance patterns, 

5 Ability to model exemplary teaching, 

6 Ability to communicate well with other adults both orally and in 
writing, 

7 Capacity to build trusting relationships with other professionals, 

8 Leadership potential, 

9 Superior knowledge of child development and subject matter of the 
curriculum, 

10 Desire to learn more about profession in general and research-based 
effective teaching in particular. 

Mentor Training 

Mentors are expected to enroll in two three-credit graduate courses that will 
provide them with the training and support they need as they move into this 
new role. These courses are clinical in nature and focus on providing the 
mentor with individualized assistance as they work with their intern(s) as 
well as providing a forum in which various aspects of the role can be 
discussed with other mentors. Topics that are addressed in mentor training 
include: 

The mentor role: lessons from research on mentoring and teacher 
development. 

Using and helping new teachers to use research on effective teaching. 

School curricula: helping new teachers establish new knowledge bases. 

Enhancing peer observation skills, 

Enhanci. j peer conferencing and advising skills. 

Developing resource linkages and using them to help interns develop 
professionally. 

Conducting action research and fostoring teachers' capabilities and 
interests in generating knowledge about teaching. 
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The conditions of the internship were ferent for each of the two groups in 
the sample. The college had contracted with the suburban school district to 
provide two courses for interns and one for mentors. The school district paid 
the college directly for all tuition and fees for \.he participating teachers 
with funds that had been granted through the state's pilot intern-mentor 
program. Because the district was operating a state-funded program, interns 
and mentors all had released time to engage in staff development activities 
during the school day. Interns and mentors in this cohort came from five 
different schools in the district and they were paired such that mentors did 
not necessarily come from the same school building as their interns. Mentors 
generally had three or four interns assigned to them and usually did not have 
teaching duties other than mentoring during the internship. In this district, 
the Baruch program was part of a comprehensive and sophisticated staff 
development plan for the entire district. All of the new beginning teachers 
in the district were part of the district's state-funded intern-mentor program 
and all were given the option of participating in the Baruch program. Six of 
the new teachers and their mentors and the mentor of three participating 
intorns could not to take part because of scheduling conflicts. For purposes 
of the Baruch program, the three interns whose mentor was not in the program 
were assigned to mentors who were. The district serves a middle-class 
community and prides itself on ths achievement of the schools, staff, and 
students. 

Conditions for the urban cohort were, in almost all respects, opposite from 
those of the suburban group. The urban school in which interns and mentors 
worked is a typical inner-city school with a largely minority student body and 
staff. Close to one-third of the teaching staff are TPD teachers. 
Approximately thirty percent of the pupils in the school come from a shelter 
for the homeless near the school. The school serves a largely low-income and 
poverty level community and has been cited by the state, on the basis of test 
scores and attendance records of pupils as a "school in need of assistance." 
In the urban location, the program was offered to teachers under an agreement 
between the college and the school principal and assistant principal. All 
participants were teaching in the same school, all had to pay their own 
tuition and fees for the program. While several of the interns applied for 
tuition assistance through the college (in the form of tuition waiver or 
student loan), only one was granted it. In this school, four interns were 
assigned to one mentor who had no classroom teaching duties but did have other 
curricular responsibilities in the school, three interns were assigned to one 
mentor who had some released time but who also had major responsibility for a 
regular classroom teaching assignment, two interns were assigned to one mentor 
who had no released time from a regular classroom teaching assignment, and two 
interns were assigned to each of two mentors neither of whom had released 
time. None of the interns had released time. 

The school administrators made important shifts in the school schedule to 
permit mentors and interns to have common lunch and preparation periods free 
from classroom duties during the school day, provided other resources for the 
program (equipment, supplies, space), and continued to press district 
officials for the funds to support additional released time and tuition 
assistance for the participants throughout the program. When this cohort 
started the program, there was every expectation that it could be and would be 
coordinated with a state-funded pilot intern-mentor program in the city 



schools* To date, this has not come about although school, district, college, 
and pilot program staff continue to work on it* 

Methodology and Instrumentation 

The methodolgy used in assessing the effects of this program could be 
described as essentially extended case study that makes use of both 
qualitative and quantitative techniques. A wide variety of data collection 
tools; journals, observations, interviews, and questionnaires were used to 
provide information for addressing the program assessment questions* A 
conscious effort was made, in designing the data collection procedures, to 
prevent evaluation activities from being considered an additional burden by 
the participating teachers. Therefore, most of the data collection tools were 
integrated into the routine process of the seminars, clinical activities, and 
administrative procedures of the program. Table 1. relates the data 
collection tools to program assessment questions. Table 4. provides 
information, for each data collection tool used about when it was used (at 
what point in the progress of the program), who collected the information, and 
from whom it was collected. 

Intern and mentor journals were, perhaps the most important of the data 
collection tools as they provided information over time and documented both 
the progress and processes of the clinical activities. Interns and mentors 
were aware from the beginning of the program that completing journals was a 
requirement. The journal forms are semi-structured, documenting each 
significant mentor-intern interaction as to when, where, and for how long it 
took place, what the purpose and activities of the interaction were, what the 
results and next steps were, and the mentor's or intern's reflections, 
impressions, concerns, and "Aha's" about what happened. Interns and mentors 
were briefly trained in how to complete these journal forms to document the 
interactions. 

While many of the data collection tools constitute self-report and might be 
suspect on that count, several factors lead us to believe that we have 
obtained truthful, honest reporting. First, conscious norms of sharing, 
confidentiality, trust, and helpfulness were established early on and prevail 
throughout the program. These norms are reflected in the utter candor with 
which interns and mentors alike reported their reflections and concerns, their 
successes, failures, and frustrations. Second, because information is 
collected from multiple sources on multiple occasions, the analysis looks for 
confirmatory evidence of important results from more than one source. 

Other of the data collection tools that were integrated into the processes of 
the internship are needs assessments, worksheets that provided a record of 
intern's thinking and planning relative to specific topics covered in seminar, 
and critical incident reports. At the completion of the program, a summary 
observation of each intern was done by a person familiar with the program (but 
not the intern's supervisor). These observations were descriptive and 
anecdotal; not to be confused with administrative or supervisory evaluative 
observations. In addition, interns, mentor, school administrators, and key 
college personnel were interviewed using a structured interview form by a 
person who was not involved in the actual delivery of the program. At the 
completion of the program, summary questionnaires were given to participants 
in the urban cohort only. Copies of all data collection forms are appended. 




Table 4. Data Collection Tools 



Data Collection Tool 

Initial Data Form - Background 
and Expectations (IDF) 

Mentor Journals (MJ) 

Intern Journals (IJ) 

Critical Incident Reports (CIR) 



When Collected 
Start of program 

Weekly 
Weekly 

Once per module 



Whom 
Seminar Faculty 

Seminar Faculty 
Seminar Faculty 
Seminar Faculty 



♦Intern Observation Reports (lOR) At least once per module Mentors 

Worksheets (provide guidance Generally for each topic Seminar Faculty 

and record for needs assessment covered in seminar 
and self-analysis) (W's) 

Structured Interviews (SI) 



Transmittal Effectiveness 
Survey (TES) 

Project Director's Journal 
(PDJ) 



♦Summary Observations (SO) 



Summary Questionnaires (SQ) 



End of program 



End of program 



Weekly (Sometimes 
Daily!) 



End of program 



End of program 



Documentation 
Coordinator, 
Project Director J 
or Research Asst. 



From Whom 
Interns and Mentors 

Mentors 
Interns 

Interns, Mentors 

Interns 

Interns 



Interns, Mentors, 
School Administrators 
Key College Personnel 



Person conducting Interns^ Mentors 
Interviews 



Project Director 

Documentation 

Coordinator 



All 



Person familiar Interns 

with program but 

not intern's supervisor 

Project Director Interns, Mentors 
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Results/Findings and Discussion 



Interns' Knowledge and Use of Effective Teaching Practices 



There is a substantial amount of data from the interns themselves, 
confirmed by mentors' and administrators' reports and observations that the 
interns acquire, use, and value the content of the program. 

In this section of the report we provide summaries of results from a 
questionnaire and interns' logs, one critical incident report and examples of 
interns self-reports to show, in part, the extent and ways program content 
was operational ized in the interns' classroom planning and decision making, 
thinking and talking about teaching, their instructional routines, and the 
ways in which they perform teaching. 

FROM QUESTIONNAIRE: 

A questionnaire that interns and mentors completed on the last day of the 
program summarizes how often and in what ways they used research-based 
knowledge about effective teaching that was addressed in seminar in their own 
teaching. For each major set of concepts and principles that had been 
addressed in seminar, participants were asked to checK how often they used the 
concepts and principles: Never, Sometimes (monthly). Frequently (weekly), or 
Always (daily). They were then asked to explain how they used the most useful 
set of concepts and principles and why they did not use the least useful. 
Seven of the eight urban interns who completed all three modules completed the 
questionnaire. 

For the most part, as Table 5. indicates, the interns reported using this 
knowledge frequently or always (approximately weekly to daily). Only one 
intern reported not using a particular set of concepts and principles, (those 
pertaining to grouping for instruction), and there is evidence from other data 
sources (including direct observation) that that intern did use this knowledge 
in her instructional routines. 

From the questionnaire tally, it appears that the most frequently used 
knowledge from the program was that pertaining to setting up and monitoring 
classroom rules and assigning and monitoring homework and seatwork 
assignments. When asked, however, to explain how the most useful knowledge 
was used, four of the seven interns who responded discussed distraction coping 
strategies or classroom management generally. One each discused grouping for 
instruction, teacher praise, learning centers, and lesson developmBnt. 

In responding to the questionnaire, interns had some difficulty answering the 
question about why they did not use the least useful of the material 
addressed in seminar. One simply would not answer the question, others did so 
reluctantly because as one said, "None of it was not useful." Another said. 
We attempted everything !" Three interns reported thematic planning as least 
useful and were careful to mention that this material was covered close to the 
end of the semester and they simply had not had the time necessary to put this 
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into action but they planned to do so in the coming year. One intern reported 
the knowledge about learning centers as least useful but had used it with 
centers for reading and math. This intern stated, " I need to have more 
materials and more ideas and more time to put together learning centers in 
areas other than reading and mathematics. It takes me a long time to come up 
with the ideas." One found the knowledge about group focus/accountability 
least useful and one mentioned grouping saying that her children were too 
young or not interested enough to be able to group for instruction without the 
help of older children. 



Table 5. Interns Responses to Use of Knowledge Questionnaire 

Key Words/Phrases for NEVER SOMETIMES FREQUENTLY ALWAYS 

Research-Based Concepts/Principles USED (Monthly) (Weekly) (Daily) 



Effective Classroom Management 

A. Classroom Arrangement 114 

B. Classroom Rules 7 

C. Distraction Coping Strategies 

1. With-It-Ness 2 5 

2. Overlapping 114 

3. Smoothness 2 5 

4. Momentum 3 4 

D. Group Focus/Accountability 2 4 1 

E. Praise 2 5 

Instructional Organization 

A. Daily Schedules 2 5 

B. Use of Time 4 3 

C. Review/Summary 13 3 

D. Lesson Development 3 4 

E. Homework/Seatwork 1 6 

Teaching Strategies 

A. Grouping 11 2 4 

B. Learning Centers 5 2 

C. Writing Process 13 3 

D. Direct Instruction 2 4 

E. Indirect Instruction 4 3 

F. Thematic Planning 3 2 2 
6. Moving Pupils From Lower to 

Higher Levels of Thinking 3 2 2 
H. Evaluating Instructional Activities 
In Terms of Learning Outcomes for 

Pupils 3 3 1 



FROM LOGS; 



While summarizing the data from the urban and suburban interns' logs, it was 
interesting to see how both groups applied the concepts and principles they 
reported they used in general as well as specific classroom situations and 
events. In Table 6. is a list of applications taken directly from statements 
In the logs and the settings in which they were used. 

As the summary of applications indicates, both urban elementary teachers and 
suburban elementary and secondary teachers used much of the research on 
teaching effectiveness in the same kinds of situations. Any differences which 
occur appear to be related to the specific context and culture of the school. 

FROM ONE INTERN'S CRITICAL INCIDENT REPORT: 

Over time, interns were asked to describe two critical incidents which had 
significant impact on their development as nc^ teachers. Here is an example 
of an incident submitted by one intern. 

During the second marking period, I wanted to assign 
individual project work for one of my science classes. The 
problem that I was having can be stated as follows: Given 
an extremely diverse group of students (academically), how 
can I challenge all students and assure that all students 
would succeed in their efforts? 

After discussion with my mentor and follow-up discussions 
with the administrative associate, a plan was laid out 
based on questions utilizing Bloom's Taxonomy of critical 
thinking. The level of the questions was based on the 
students' achievement levels. Those students who were weak 
in this area were given questions such as: "Imagine what 
would happen if no one cared about drug abuse, how would 
this affect society?" For those who were stronger in this 
area, the question became: "Prioritize six moral/ethical 
questions about cloning." 

By basing the levels of difficulty on Bloom's taxonomy, I 
was able to challenge every student in the class according 
to ability. If done properly, this strategy would 
challenge every student, while allowing for success at 
various levels. 

So far, the results and enthusiasm for the project are very 
high. The projects are due at the end of the marking 
period and I am looking forward to seeing the results. 

From this example, we can see how the intern is beginning to acquire and use a 
teaching vocabulary to communicate with the mentor and other school personnel. 
This example was typical as we shell see from the interns' self-reports 
enumerated in the next section. 



Table 6. Classroom Situations/Events in Which Concepts/Principles Were Applied 
Classroom Situations/Events Ur^-an Suburban 

Black History Week 
Camping Trip 

Developing individual phonics and reading activities 
Developing practice/review tests and test-taking strategies 
Evaluating instructional activities based on comfort level 

and unique intern style 
Evaluating instructional activities based on learner outcomes 
Extending/enriching lessons 
Formal observations by supervisors 
Gradiang student work 

Handling individual student behavior problems/ignoring others 
Handling special learner social and academic needs 
June Festival 
Lesson follow-ups 
Lesion openings and closings 
Lesson plan preparation (content and use of time) 
Moments of Stress 

Monitoring and adjusting lessons while teaching 
Organizing and managing small groups 
Parent communications 
Parent interruptions during class time 
Peer tutoring 

Planning differentiated activities based on student 

abilities, especially slow and gifted youngsters 
Planning homework and seatwork activities 
Planning local field trips 
Planning, organizing, using learning centers 
Poetry Fesoival 
Re-arranging physical setting 
Scheduling day/lessons 
Student recordkeepiong systems 
Teaching art 
Teaching concepts 
Teaching English 
Teaching map skills 
Teaching mathematics 
Teaching physical education 
Teaching reading 
Teaching science 
Teaching skills 
Teaching social studies 
Teaching writing/literature 
Use of textbooks 

Vacation assignments for students 

Varying activities to maintain student attention, motivation, 

and engagement X X 

Videotaping lessons for self-analysis X X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

(1) 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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FROM SELF-REPORTS: 



The following quotes from interns' self-reports are further illustration, 
not only of a developing shared vocabulary, but explicit realization that this 
is happening. 

I now use a terminology such as overlapping, with-it-ness, 
and flip-flop and know what they mean. 

The videotaped exercise made me conscious of my flip-flop 
style. I would start someting and then jump to something 
else. I was completely unaware that I was doing this. 

A new shared vocabulary has emerged. When talking with 
other interns, we can talk about with-it-ness and give each 
ot.her helpful ideas if one of us is .having a problem. For 
example, I remember [Intern A] coming into my room one day 
and saying, "You don't look like you're having a good 
coping day." I smiled and said, "My with-it-ness and 
coping strategies were home sick." 

DISCUSSION: 



One of the reasons why we administered the questionnaire about the frequency 
of use of research-based knowledge was to see if we could begin to estimate 
how quickly this knowledge becomes part of the interns' classroom routines. 
As the program progressed, we had frankly been impressed with the speed with 
which the interns apparently began to make use of the seminar content. The 
questionnaire responses by the urban interns seem very reasonable given the 
context in which they are working, their expressed needs at the beginning of 
the program (mostly for classroom management and 'discipline' strategies), and 
the sequence of the content presented to them. That they report using 
knowledge about classroom rules, homework and seatwork strategies, and 
classroom management and distraction coping techniques on a daily basis is no 
surpris'i. Additionally, we should point out that the relatively large number 
of interns who reported using knowledge about learning centers on a weekly 
basis probably means that they are attending to that knowledge weekly as they 
do their planning for the centers which are likely used daily in the 
classrooms. 

The knowledge that they report using only sometimes (monthly), was presented 
to them late in the school year (during the month of June). They probably did 
not have enough time to "try it" and internalize that knowledge before the end 
of the semester. Additionally, these concepts and principles were more 
complex, took a larger slice of the interns' planning time, and, for the most 
part, assumed mastery of the classroom management and instructional strategies 
that had come before in the course sequence. The length of tiir.e it took them 
to use 'grouping" strategies is another example. At the beginning of the 
program, few interns grouped for instruction and none were particularly 
comfortable with it. They explicitly asked for assistance in this area. 
Although the topic was addressed in the first module, it was not until well 
into the second that most of them began to attempt new grouping strategies and 
techniques. 
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We do not have as detailed data about the timing of the use of research-based 
knowledge for the suburban cohort. Several responses to the structured 
interviews there, however, as well as analysis of logs and mentor -eports lead 
us to believe that they had reached a similar, or possibly ev - more advanced 
level or using this knowledge as part of their routines. These interviews 
were held almost a month after the program was concluded and the extra time to 
work with the application of this knowledge (and/or the extra time they had to 
work with it during the school day and/or their prior teacher education 
experiences) may have made that difference. 

Although there were many differences between the contexts of the two cohort 
groups, the data about the specific settings in which the knowltJge was used 
indicates that all new teachers, whether certified or not, whether elementary, 
secondary, or special subject, have a great deal in common, particularly with 
regard to the uses they made of the teacher effectiveness research. It seems 
that this body of knowledge is so basic to classroom functioning, and so 
powerful when "tried" by teachers, they all seemed, naturally, to find ways 
and means to extend the use of these concepts and principles. 

There is a great deal of data from all sources to support the notion that the 
interns in this program acquire and use, and sometimes even have fun with, a 
shared vocabulary for talking about teaching. It is very likely that this 
removes some of the sense of isolation that all teachers, but particularly new 
ones, have. The interesting point is that this vocabulary is the language of 
research, and, contrary to popular belief, the research language is "user 
friendly." If it were not, teachers would not use it just as anyToftware 
program that is difficult to master is avoided. Using research language as 
a software program for teaching has great practical value for teachers as well 
as diagnostic/transformational value for teachers trying to figure out what to 
teach, how to teach, and how to plan for students. Possession of this 
language should enable teachers to be more efficient and accurate in their 
talking about and thinking about teaching. Indeed, there are indications in 
the data that they do do more thinking about their teaching, "I take a second 
look," and talking about teaching. Using the language of research in thinking 
and talking about teaching may have possible consequences of increased 
hypothesis making and more changes based on pedagogical principles rather than 
just on survival needs. 

Interns' Sense of Professionalism, Belonging, Confidence 

There is no doubt that the interns' confidence as teachers was enhanced, 
even among the few who did not like the program particularly well. One 
intern, about two months into the program said, "I really feel like I'm 
teaching now and not just thinking up activities to fill the day. My teaching 
is more intentional. I can see the effects on the class." In one school the 
administrators believe these effects have had a salutary influence on the 
students' test scores and one intern even provides the "hard data" that this 
is the C2se. Interns attribute a great deal of their developing skill and 
confidence to the program. In each group there were some teachers who firmly 
believed they could not have survivec' the year without the program. 

In addition, most of the critical incident reports of the suburban interns 
Illustrate an increasing sense of confidence about teaching. Two examples are 
given below. 
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Today, I really took a risk. I was introducing the 

literary term, "poi..t of view." Rather than just give the 

students the definition and have them memorize it for a 

test, I had them "experience it." 

I felt the class went well, ... that the students really 

did experience the literary term, ... 

I know it went well because I was able to monitor their 

progress while they were writing ... as I walked around the 

room ... 

When I first learned about Kounin as an undergrad, I 
wondered how it was possible to be "withit" and on top of 
things. But it is possible. Sometimes I goof but 
even then it seems things work to your advantage. If, for 
example, you finger the wrong person for a deed, the 
accused usually will blurt out who the perpetrator is - 
which is great. 

Anyway, by being withit, one gives the illusion of having 
extraordinary powers. Good hearing, being able to read 
lips, and having eyes in the back of your head certainly 
come in handy. One of the better behaved kids asked me 
what my secret was. I thought that was cute. 
I've also noticed that if I am in doubt about who's doing 
what silence works wonders. The guilty party usually will 
give him or herself away. 

Sometimes I feel as if I am being manipulative to get what 
I want out of the students. If it works and makes things 
flow more smoothly, , figure it is okay. 

These statements were also substantiated by a questionnaire completed by seven 
of the eight urban interns who finished the program. In this questionnaire, 
interns were given a set of statements about possible e" :ts that the program 
might have had for tnem and were asked to rate each one as to "how true" the 
statement Was for them - the extent to which the statement accurately 
reflected an effect that the program had had for them. Results are contained 
in Table 7. 

There were eleven (out of the thirty-three) effects statements that most 
interns indicated were "very true" for them; that might be listed as the 
strongest effects of those stated in the questionnaire: 

I think I know what to do and how to prepare for the next school year; 
I take greater pride in my profession; 

I am better informed about how other teachers in my school teach than I 
was before the program; 

I am a better observer and analyzer of what is happening in my own class; 

I feel :onfident that my next year of teaching will be easier; 

I am more aware 'f alternative teaching techniques that are possible; 
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I learned and now use a number of new teaching techniques; 

My planning has improved because I know better how to design 
instructional activities appropriate to my students* levels; 

I have a better understanding of why some teaching techniques work and 
others don't; 

I can consnunicate better with my pupils; and 

I have a better sense of exactly what it is about teaching that I am 
particularly good at. 

The program had a strong impact on colleagueship in the school ... an 
effect that was strongest for mentors and interns who participated but that 
definitely went beyond those who participated directly in the program. One 
intern and one mentor summarized this effect as follows. 

This program opened up interaction with other teachers. 
For example, I didn't speak with [Mentor A] before the 
rogram and I became much closer with [Intern B] and 
Intern C]. On that level, the program was good for the 
school. The staff speak to each other much more than they 
did before. Teachers here for years did not know each 
others first names! 

Before this program, I think there was a sense of 
competition in this school. Each teacher wants to be the 
best. Now it's sharing, which has spilled over into the 
school itself. For example, there was always a video 
machine here and no one used it. Now the program has made 
everyone want to use it. That's positive that now everyone 
wants to tape lessons. Teachers can be seen and overheard 
sharing and discussing strategies, planning together, and 
exchanging students. These teachers are now making sound 
decisions without administration, by themselves, due to the 
program. 

Interns generally felt that the mentoring process had resulted in a quicker 
acceptance of them by the teachers in their schools. This is illustrated by 
the remark of another intern; 

In other schools where I taught as a long-term sub and 
where I did not have a mentor, it was hard to become 
accepted. With the mentor accepting you, it seems to be a 
signal to the rest of the staff that you're okay. 

Interns generally felt that this acceptance had opened avenues of additional 
resources to them; they found it easier to go to other teachers {mentors other 
than their own, other interns, other teachers in the school) for advice and 
assistance. 
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Table 7. Intern Responses to "Effects" Questionnaire 



(Abbreviated) 
Effects Statements 



Opposite Not Slightly Moderately Very 
More True True True True True 
For Me For Me For Me For Me For Me 



Renewed, increased interest in 
teaching 

Greater pride in profession 

More confident about teaching 

Greater awareness of alternative 
teaching techniques 

More familiar with new teaching 
materials 

Not much but nice to chat with other 
teachers 

Better understanding of pupils 

Learned and use new teaching 
techniques 

More opportunites to try out new 
teaching ideas 

Enhanced ability to deal with 
administrative demands 

Improved planning appropriate to 
students' levels 

Greater say in what happens In 
classroom 

Teaching, as judged by supt. ;isor, 
has improved 

Students learning better 

Greater use of self-developed 
materials 

School's curriculum improved as 
result of increased interaction 
among teachers 



1 
1 
1 



4 

2 



5 
2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 
5 



6 
3 
5 



1 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 
2 
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Table ?• Intern Responses to "Effects" Questionnaire (contO 

Opposite Not SI ightly Moderately Very 
Effects Statements More True True True True True 

Better understanding of why some 2 5 

techniques work and others don't 

Changed whole approach to teaching 1 3 2 1 

Better able to deal with students 7 
who have learning difficulties 

Better informed about how other 1 6 

teachers in my school teach 

Just feel better about teaching in 3 4 

this school 

Increased ability to deal with 4 3 

teaching problems as they come up 

Better idea of what to do and how to 3 4 

do it to improve my teaching 

Communicate better with pupils 2 5 

Teachers and administrators work 3 4 

more cooperatively 

Increased willingness to try new 4 3 

techn' les nd ideas 

Better observer and analyzer of what 1 6 

is happening in my class 

Informal conversations with other 15 1 

teachers more professionally 

oriented 

Stimulated to seek other 14 1 

professional growth activities 

Better able to analyze curriculum 4 3 

materials and ideas 

Better sense of what it is about 1 5 

teaching that I am good at 

Confidence that my next year of 16 
teaching will be easier 

Knowledge of what to do and how to 7 
prepare for next year. 

o 15 2r,5 
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The program has also affected my sense of belonging to the 
teaching profession because there is comradeship. It has 
made us closer and made us realize that our problems are 
• not unique. Teachers you thought had their stuff together 

revealed that they had the same problems. 

The sharing was especially helpful; giving ideas, accepting 
one another's ideas, not being afraid to share ideas - all 
these made us have more confidence in each other as well as 
ourselves. And it rubbed off on other teachers who were 
not involved in the program because we got questions such 
as, "What did you do last week?" 

...it helped me understand a new school system and how it 
works. The program made me feel less alienated to the 
school ... it had warmth. 

Broadly speaking, I feel more comfortable in my role as 
teacher. 

DISCUSSION 

Perhaps the strongest indicator of the interns' sense of belonging in the 
school and the profession and their increasing sense of confidence about 
themselves as teachers is their staying power. None of them left the teaching 
profession, although one of the urban interns is leaving public school 
teaching to start a new teaching job at a private school in September. 

It is interesting to note that the program strongly impacted not only the 
interns' sense of belonging in the scho( and their sense of colleagueship 
with other teachers in the program, but also had effects on the school norms 
regarding colleagueship. At the urban school, the evidence is strong that 
the progra:!! norms of confidentiality, trust, sharing, and helpfulness among 
participants spilled over to other staff members as well. To some extent we 
expecteu this to happen or at least hoped it would happen, what we did not 
expect, was that the interns would become the "vehicles" for transmitting 
program content to experienced teachers in the school. This point will be 
discussed later in this report in greater detail. 

Mentors' Knowledge and Use of 
Effective Teaching Practices and Mentoring Skills 

In planning the assessment for the program, two separate sets of questions 
were posed about the outcomes regarding the acquisition and use of new 
knowledge and skill for mentors. The questions separated the knowledge and 
use of effective teaching practices and the knowledge and use of effective 
mentoring skills. When the data were analyzed, we found that the two could 
not be sepei^^ted. In the interviews, when mentors were asked specific 
questions that separated the two areas, they were able to respond 
differentially. However, from the logs, journals, and critical incident 
reports, it became abundantly clear that the mentors had so well and so 
naturally integrated the research-based knowledge about effective teaching and 
knowledge about effective mentoring with their experiences of teaching that 
they often could not be seen apart. 
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From the logs and interviews, we see that, in most cases, the program impacts 
mentors' knowledge and use of effective teaching practices and mentoring 
skills in both their own teaching and the teaching/assisting of interns. 

In this section, we have selected two examples of a series of interactions 
between a mentor and intern to illustrate the effectiveness of the program for 
mentors in their new role. These are presented as cases: one synthesized from 
logs of mentors and interns; one from interview responses. We include also an 
excerpt from a critical incident report of a mentor and some illustrative 
specific responses from interviews, 

CASE FROM LOGS 

Suburban intern X reported to her mentor that the principal's observation of 
her lesson was mostly negative. The intern was not only upset but found it 
difficult to believe that the principal wanted to help hen She could hardly 
look at the principal and felt terribly insecure "around [the principal] now," 

The mentor, too, was upset because it appeared that the principal had made 
some positive comments to the mentor about the lesson. The intern became 
confused and angry. Why, she wondered, hadn't the principal commented in a 
positive manner to her? Both the intern and the mentor wanted to meet with 
the principal. 

During seminar, xhe parties asked the college instructor for advice, A 
decision was made to meet with the principal to discuss the specific ways that 
Ms* X could improve her teaching as well as to discuss each party's basic 
philosophy of teaching. Through the discussion, it was hoped that the three 
people concerned could reach a compromise position, heal some wounds, and get 
back to the business of educating students in a mutually acceptable way. 

Although it took time for the process to work, the results were good. Mentor 
and ''ntern began to work on one problem area at a time. Intervisitations were 
arranged so that the intern could observe other teachers handling specific 
situations. Based on the interns comments, the intern was beginning to 
reflect in action and reflect on knowledge. The mentor was engaging in 
reflection too. At one point, she wrote: 

Watching three separate interns make Columbus ships, I 
became very much aware of the procedures used and how well 
structured it could be. Each of us can profit from the 
experiences of others as well as from our own. I've 
learned many creative ideas for bulletin boards, teaching 
approaches, and reward systems. Working with interns has 
helped me to analyze my own techniques. ... It's amazing 
what different things you can spot when you're not 
preoccupied with teaching the lesson. ... The interns will 
profit from my experience but I have a lot to learn from 
their new ideas, new techniques, individuality and 
creativity. ... Very early in the school year, I met with 
an intern to help her set up her room. The room was almost 
empty* The previous teacher had retired and taken almost 
everything with her. What remained was an alphabet chart, 
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number line and a handful of worksheets — The intern took 
all these things and threw them in the basket. I was taken 
aback. The materials were in better shape than things I 
had been using. It made me very aware of how "aged" some of 
my things are. If they look old and out-of-date to the 
interns, they probably appear that way to the children. I 
began to realize what an awakening the mentorship was going 
to be and how much I could learn from the interns. 

CASE FROM INTERVIEW 

Ms. E was mentoring two interns, both of whom were having difficulty with 
classroom management and spending too much time, thought and effort on it. 
One of them, the mentor felt, was too strong and overbearing; the other just 
the opposite. The problem for the mentor was "how to get them to realize 
that ... really understand." She certainly did not want to tell them that. 
It wouldn t be particularly helpful in getting them to see the consequences 
of what they were doing. Her solution was to have them observe each other 
oyer ? period of time and then jointly discuss the observations with her in 
light of the information about classroom management that they had received 
from the seminar. In time, they "came to 3 midpoint on their own." 



FROM CRITICAL INCIDENT REPORT: 

While working with both interns, I became increasingly 
aware of the fine line that exists between being a 
humanitarian and strict disciplinarian and how a good 
teacher must be both to be really effective. 

The most difficult thing to communicate to my interns was 
that there is no "cookbook" method to discipline and 
classroom management. 

In dealing with curriculum issues and material selection, 
its fairly easy to have clearcut answers. Developing 
classroom management and discipline techniques takes time 
and it's not something that you can really teach. 

Although I've given both interns some suggestions, I keep 
telling them that it took me almost three years to feel 
comfortable. On the one hand, I think they were relieved 
to know it took time. In contrast, I think they were not 
thrilled about the fact that this is an issue they may be 
working with for quite some time. 

FROM INTERVIEWS: 

For some mentors, learning about the teacher effectiveness research results in 
changes in their own teaching: 

I've noticed I'm more intentional in my teaching. I am 
more direct, I think I've made my objectives much clearer 
in the skills that I teach ... and also in my questioning 
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techniques. I've refined them more because I feel I need 
to show my intern when she is observing me the different 
kinds of questions that could be asked and different ways 
you could elicit answers from children. It has helped me 
redefine and refine some of the techniques that sometimes 
as an experienced teacher we become a little less conscious 
of unless we are showing others. Also, when I observed the 
intern, I realized some of my own pitfalls: that I may do 
the same things. But in watching someone else do it, I 
realize the effect on the pupil and how I may not be 
getting a point across ... And in this way, it has helped 
me, in a way, perfect my teaching techniques more and also 
see some of the things that I do that I should not be 
doing ... because as you become more experienced also, we 
are sometimes less conscious of our errors. 

This same mentor observes: 

I've used the Rosenshine instructional functions sheet based 
upon his concept of direct instruction. The sheet has been 
helpful in my own lesson planning, making sure I covered 
all the functions that are listed, and has also helped 
[Intern H] in her planning. 

One mentor was particularly strong in denying any changes in her own teaching 
but indicated that she did share the seminar content with her intern: 

Not really. I have always taught this way. ... I always 
was fairly specific on eliciting less ;nd doing the 
teaching in a more directed fashion - more I'm leaving less 
open for transfer of learning. I'm spelling it out a 
little more for children. But as far as the mentoring 
program, not any real change. I'm more aware of what an 
administrator has to go through and some of the anxieties 
when you first go in to observe somebody. There are so 
many things that you need to deal with. Which ones do you 
focus on first and where are you going to place the 
priorities - and that you really do have to devote a lot 
of time in order to get to all of them because, yes, you 
can establish your priorities, but you've eventually got to 
deal with the totality and all the other areas that need 
help. But you've got to st?rt at tha beginning and then 
build from there. And it takes time. ... I am familiar 
with similar research, not from the sane people but it was 
information I was so much familiar with that this brought 
it back again in terms of black and white. And I did share 
it uith [Intern M] and I gave her copies of the Kounin 
article, the Brophy article, the phonics you provided, and 
some of the mastery learning and behavior management 
zeroxes which she was very happy to get. So I have looked 
over all of it and shared it with her. 

For other mentors, learning about research-based effective teaching practices 
does not result in changes in their teaching so much as confirmation that what 



they were doing was sound. In some respects, it legitimized their own 
teaching practices for them and for their intern(s). 



I liked the fact that the research confirmed that what I 
did naturally was on target. 

The program has enhanced what I knew. The program made me 
realize that what I've been doing has a label and it has 
pulled various ideas I've used in the past for better 
results. For example, I make greater use of learning 
centers to better advantage and with more effectiveness. 
I've extended their use in curriculum areas. 

There is research to back up the findings of methods that 
produce the best results and teachers should be aware of 
this. I'm going to adopt .... criteria for rating students 
responses in writing and see where it leads. 

The program has helped me to grow because no matter how 
long one has been teaching, you can still learn; especially 
from just listening. The presentations from [college 
instructors A and B] gave me ideas I didn't have before. 
The group discussions and lessons had the' same effect. For 
example, [college instructor B's] curriculi-m on festival - 
we did spin-offs that were very good. Also managing 
disruptive behavior tied in to classroom management - a 
process that I didn't give any consideration to before." 

I always knew how to teach but the instructors and interns 
taug^., me uore effective ways. "Try it! It might work." 
was the atmosphere. The program broadened our knowledge. 

The program made me more aware of effective teaching 
methods. It taught me things I didn't know and I've tried 
things I didn't try before. Where I taught before, 
discipline and behavior problems were absent. That's 
different here, so I can't work the same way. Grouping 
has helped deal with this. A lot of teachers in this 
school are afraid of grouping but are now using it with 
worksheets, etc., rotating from table to table, not being 
stationary. 

I also think that the research findings of Rosenshine and 
others that prove that teacher directed lessons are more 
successful than the discovery approach or individualizing 
approach ha-; vindicated many seasoned teachers who have 
felt that teacher directed instruction, interacting of 
pupils in a lesson, was much more fruitful. When I began 
to teach, the theory was that discovery learning, 
individualized approaches, and the children can learn by 
themselves. I think his findings have proven that this is 
not so. That children, particularly low level children 
fare better, arc much more successful in teacher-directed 
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lessons and also with the pupils interacting with the 
teacher rather than learning on their own and from each 
other. 

In the interviews, mentors talked about the mentor training and how they used 
mentoring skills: 

A good intern-mentor match is very important for a program 
such as this to be successful and effective because there 
has to be a feeling of trust, respect, and wanting the 
intern to succeed. The mentor must, therefore, be non- 
threatening, non-sexist, otherwise, there can be problems. 
Respect, knowledge of one's own abilities, common goals and 
objectives, and high expectations are the components for a 
good match. There will nonetheless be conflicts of 
personality and time conflicts will arise, but the mentor 
must know when it's time to back off. For example, with 
one of my interns, I could visit anytime, another, not so, 
and I woul dn't push it. 

My relationship with my interns has changed as I've watched 
them grow. They now know more. I now ':now more. I know 
who can work independently, who is strong, where the weak 
points are identified, where the skills and strong points 
are; who needs to be pushed and who doesn't. For example, 
[Intern D] has grown from a frightened individual to a 
person now ready to explore any avenue; take any 
challenges; do whatever is necessary; use whatever you give 
her to the fullest. It was really a very gratifying 
experience tc work with her. [Intern E] came wi(.h a 
horrible claos. We worked closely and he maintained 
discipline and stayed with the class and accomplished a 
lot. He has proven himself to be assertive and 
professional . 

I have an excel lp/it y-elationsirip with my interr. A-'- the 
beginning^ we just said, "hello! How are you?" Tnen we got 
closer a d ■ found Hr to be fun-filled. She has her own 
way of doirg things, but that's fine. She's not a person 
to bite har tongue. She soeaki. her m-.^H. i }:new her 
before the program started, ?nd I didn't want to work with 
her. But, mentors have to know when to lay back and 
obsen:. It turned out to be a great experience because 
she is a great person to work with. <ie learned e lot from 
each other. I learned a lot riom her. 

The journals, logs, and interviews indicate that interns viewed the mentors, 
not as additional supervisors or administrators nor as typical college 
instructors, but as trusted colleagues who could be depended upon to come up 
with a solution to "practically anything." Yet, mentors did not impose their 
solutions on interns. They may have demonstrated how they would handle a 
certain situation, related how they had done something in the past, asked 
guiding or probing questions to help the intern, or observed the intern to 
acquire information needed by the intern to arrive a- his or her own solution 
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to or analysis of a problem. As illustration of this, we present the remarks 
of one intern: 

I had an excellent mentor in [Mentor C], I had always 
admired her style of teaching. She taught me that there 
are personality things in teaching and things cannot always 
be duplicated, so I feel confident about my personal style 
though I used her suggestions. At the beginning she seemed 
stuffy and removed, but as I got to know her better as a 
person, I found her humorous, I would never have thought 
that before, A good mentor is important for this program 
because that can build a teacher's morale which is needed 
for everything, 

FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

On the last day of the program, seven of the eight interns who completed the 
full program and two of the five mentors from that school responded to a 
questionnaire titled "How Do Mentors Help Interns?" The questionnaire 
consisted of thirty statements of what mentors might have done to help 
interns. Interns were asked to check whether their mentor did each of those 
things and mentors were asked to check whether they did those things using the 
categories; never, occasionally, or frequently. These results are are 
presented below. 

All seven of the responding interns indicated that their mentors did the 
following things frequently: (Interns responding were assigned to all five 
mentors in that school,) 

Conducted an individual conference so that I could arrive at a general 
principle for improving instruction; 

Provided encouragement and reinforcement for me; 

Gave nie new ideas for instructional activities; 

Gave me concrete and specific ideas to use in my classroom; 

Provided moral support; 

Listened sympathetically when I needed to discuss a problem or concern. 

Six of the seven interns (still representing all five of the mentors) 
indicated that their mentors did the following things frequently: 

!!cl-wu .« . ^eel a sense of belonging in this school; 

Helped me feel a sense of belonging in the teaching profession; 

Helped me identify my teaching needs and priorities. 

Five of the interns indicated that their mentors also did the following things 
frequently: (Not all mentors represented on all staterrients) 
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Encouraged me to try a new technique; 

Gave me a lot of alternative teaching ideas so that I could choose the 
one that was right for me; 

Told me exactly how to implement certain teaching stategies; 

Gave me tips on preparing for administrative observation/evaluation; 

Acted as a sounding board so that I could bounce around some teaching 
ideas that I had. 



Mentors occasionally did the following things: (At least five interns checked 
the occasionally category) 

Made, ordered, or found materials that I requested (one intern reported, 
and her mentor confirmed, that this was a frequent occurance) 

Explained an educational theory to me; 

Showed me in my own classroom how to use a certain kind of material or 
technique (One mentor did this frequently); 

Told me how to solve a very vexing problem that is probably specific to 
this school. (One mentor says she did not do that but her intern says ii 
happened frequently,) 

Of those activities listed on the questionnaire, the following were checked as 
having never or only occasionally been done: 

Taught a small group of my pupils so that I could concentrate on another 
group; 

Made some materia'^s or arranged a display for me (One intern reported 
that this was done frequently by her mentor); 

Taught a lesson or a class so that I could observe a certain stategy or 
technique in action (One intern reported that her mentor did this 
frequently. Another intern - same mentor - reported it as an occasional 
occurance. Two interns - two different mentors - report this as never 
having been done); 

Arranged for me to observe or talk with other teachers in their 
classrooms; 

Brought me together with other interns so that we could share ideas in 
group discussions (One mentor did this occasionally, one frequently). 

DISCUSSION 

The examples in this section illustrate that program outcomes for mentors vary 
with respect to both the research-based knowledge about effective teaching and 
the development of mentoring skills. For some, the knowledge about effective 



teaching practices was reinforcing and legitimized the teaching practices they 
had been engaged in for years. They appreciated having the "labels" for these 
practices and found that helpful in assisting interns. For most of the 
mentors, the knowledge about effective teaching practices combined with the 
mentoring skills they had acquired, particularly the observation and 
conferencing skills, helped them to reevaluate their own teaching practices. 
In a sense, they had to look more closely at their own teaching and "break it 
down" if they were going to help others. They had to clarify for themselves 
just what it was they they did in certain situations. In many cases, this 
resulted in changes in the mentors' own teaching: new realizations, new 
adjustments, increased repertoires, and, for some, some very different 
techniques. 

Usually, the awareness on the part of mentors for need of the research-bas«d 
knowledge and mentoring skills came up when there was a problem or issue with 
the intern or mentoring process. The very experienced teachers, those who have 
spent about twenty years in classroom teaching, benefited because they saw the 
things that had become so routinized that they were simply unaware of them. 
For these people especially, the research-based knowledge was "new" even if it 
was consistent with their classroom practices. These people had not been 
exposed to this knowledge before because most of this research was done after 
they had completed their teacher education programs. These teachers strongly 
acknowledged the benefit of learning this knowledge base. 



Mentors' Sense of Professionalism, Interest in Teaching, and Confidence 

To date, and without exception or qualification, mentors experience their 
mentoring role as professional renewal, enhancement of status, and a 
"recharging" of their own teaching techniques and strategies. Their greatest 
reward was in beipg able to share their knowled ge with new teachers and in 
helping ihem to usie TTTo succeed. 

Exolicit statements and critical incident reports verify these results. Some 
of them we have seen in the previous section of this report. In this section 
we present others. For example, one mentor said: 

You know, you get into a routine that is really a rut. 
Over the years as you try different things and discard 
others, you forget so much of what you have learned about 
teaching. This experience has reminded me about a lot of 
that and now I can't wait to try it out in a different way. 

Others said: 

It has been wonderful to share the excitement of the new 
teachers as they have made discoveries about what works. 

I was thinking of retiring at the end of the year, but now 
there are too many things I want to do in my classroom next 
year. 

The program has enabled those who participated to become 
closer and more aware of the people they work with. 
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Without the program, they wouldn't have gotten together or 
not as often; maybe just a 'Hi!' 

The program has made me more committed to teaching. It 
gave me far more in the last nine weeks than I could have 
learned in a college or by hands-on experience alone. 

I became involved in the program reluctantly. When I was 
asked, I didn't feel that I'd have the time due to outside 
obligations. My reservations for the overload was also due 
to my school responsibilities. Finally, I agreed and it 
has been a rewarding experience. It took great efforts due 
to my outside obligations. The program has helped me as a 
teacher in every way in that after teaching for twenty 
years, it has revitalized my interest in my work and has 
given me the chance to interact with more staff members. 
This comraderie is a big plus for the program. It gives a 
sense of satisfaction to add support for someone else's 
success. Surprising, it was more helpful than I thought it 
would have been. The interns' comments to me have been 
very positive, so it worked out well for both interns and 
mentors. I am so glad to have been a part regardless of my 
initial reservation. 

Personally, the program is a revital ization for me to get a 
fresh look - not just concentrating on my program and 
duties. It has promoted greater interest in teaching for 
all involved. 

FROM CRITICAL INCIDENT REPORT: 

[Intern F] got the job. The whole process was fulfilling 
for both of us. [Intern F] and I have developed the ideal 
mentor/intern relationship. She feels free to ask for my 
help and suggestions. It is clear that we perceive each 
other as equals. When we meet to plan, we meet as equals. 
There's always a great deal of give and take in our 
conversations, and I often feel I have learned as much as 
she has. [Intern F] has grown tremendously in confidence 
and in teaching skills since September. Everyone who has 
seen her teach this year is confident she will succeed at 
[new school] and will continue to grow a- a teacher. 

DISCUSSION 

There is very little to add to the words of the mentors themselves. The 
effects that the program had for them may be summarized as: increased interest 
in their work; a sense of growth in their work that comes from "taking a 
second look" at their own teaching; an increased repertoire of •'deas; an 
emergence of leadership qualities; increased self-esteem; new avenues for 
increased interaction on a more in-depth level with their colleagues, and, 
most importantly, pride and satisfaction in the success of the interns. 
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Experience of Interns and Mentors with Program 

On the whole, but with a few exceptions, interns liked the program, would 
recommend it to others, and would repeat the experience if they were given the 
choice to "do over again." Mentors, without exception, experienced the 
program positively and look forward to further mentoring experiences at some 
time in the future. To say that they liked it, that they judged it to be a 
good program, however, does not mean that they liked everything about it. 
Over the course of the program many issues and concerns were raised by interns 
and mentors. Where troubles, problems, concerns, and/or issues were resolved, 
interns and mentors looked back and saw things positively. Some of the 
concerns and issues were not resolved and did not seem to effect the 
participants' reactions to the program other than to "make recommendations for 
the future:" a kind of "It was good, but here are some things that would make 
It better evaluation. In contrast, some unresolved issues appeared to elicit 
negative comments or cause frustrations for mentors and interns. 

In this section, we attempt to present a balanced picture: what interns and 
mentors particularly valued about the program, the issues that caused concern, 
and their recommendations for improvement. 

WHAT INTERNS AND MENTORS VALUED HIGHLY 

Use of Research 

One of the most exciting outcomes of the program is the way in which most 
participants came to regard research on teaching as being helpful to them in 
their teaching. In effect, most of the interns came to see research on 
teaching as teacher sharing on a grand scale. Often, in seminar sessions 
where participants would be discussing a common concern and exchanging 
strategies and ideas regarding it, one or another of the interns or mentors 
would ask the college instructor directly, "What does the research have to say 
about this?" The following remarks of participants are typical of most 
participants evaluations of the program with respect to the research-based 
knowledge content: 

When this program started, I was really worried about all 
this research business. I needed practical help from this 
program and thought that maybe we'd get a load of 
theoretical stuff that wouldn't really mear. much. That 
wasn't the case at all. It really helped! 

... all the information the program offered on effective 
teaching practices really helped me, especially the 
materials we received on current research. 

I liked the fact that the topics covered weren't outdated. 
We had the best ideas going! We suggested what we felt we 
needed and the instructors molded it and blended it wUh 
their ideas. 

The latter remark of an intern underscores the importance of the way in which 
the results of research were conveyed to participants. It is likely a 
deciding factor in their acceptance of it. They did not want to study the 
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research as researchers would, nor did they want to read extensively to 
analyze, synthesize, or evaluate the studies. On the advice of mentors who 
had already read and favorably reacted to a synthesis of teacher praise 
research written by Jere Brophy, this was the only lengthy reading assignment 
given to interns* The interns' reactions to this assignment were, with only 
one exception, very positive* At least three of the interns cited this 
assignment as most valuable and reported deliberate attempts to change their 
"praise strategies" based on what they read* One of the interns was so 
excited by the ideas in this article that she came into the hall to stop the 
project director who was passing by her classroom to discuss it. She later 
reported (and th.s was verified independently by her mentor and an assistant 
principal) that the changes she had made in the kind of praise and the 
circumstances when it was given had radically altered some conditions in her 
classroom. 

While this single reading assignment was successful, it was not typical of the 
manner in which the research results were conveyed to interns. Generally, the 
concepts and principles derived from research on teaching were conveyed to 
interns in the context of a concern that they shared, with mentors providing 
examples from their own experience of how those concepts and principles were 
useful in that particular classroom, school, or district context. 

Credits Earned By Participants 

The thing I liked most about the program was the credits it 
carried. I also liked the one-to-one relationship with 
everyone and the comradeship between mentors and interns 
and instructors. The sharing of information and being able 
to speak one's feelings without being brought into tow was 
excellent. 

Interactions Generated by Program and Program Norms 

I lik3 the Baruch program, especially the sharing of 
teacher's information and ideas. I used some of those 
ideas in my classroom. For example, see that Indian 
Village over there? It was developed with the help and 
ideas of the teachers in the program. 



Immediate Applicab ility of Content to Classroom 

The most valuable thing the program does is to allow 
teachers to spend time to know each other and find out that 
problems we have are not unique. This process helps us to 
hear how others deal with the problems...I learned 
something from everything the program did. One very 
valuable thing I got out of the program is that I can now 
focus on listening to the children and thinking about 
things they question and then making those things a part of 
the curriculum. I got valuable ideas on setting up 
learning centers. Now Tm better able to use time to 
structure center time. The topics the program covered 
minyle with my classroom — they go hand-in-hand and they 
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mesh. There's hardly anything I learned in the program 
that I don't use in my classroom." 



The Mentor-Intern Relationship 

Without question, interns valued most highly the intern-mentor relationship 
and the availability of on-site assistance during the school day. 

The difference between this program and similar ones is 
that the interns are involved with others who say, "You are 
not alone." They are able to discuss ideas and problems, 
and talk out and work out solutions. They can see someone 
to talk to or to act rather than read a book. Someone is 
always at hand to help. The immediacy of having that 
person, the mentor, right there to put you on track and 
help you find solutions is great. 

Though short, we covered, if only briefly, quite a lot of 
territory in this meeting. The fact that [Mentor H] and I 
get to meet only once a week in addit.on to the Baruch 
course is a concern of mine now that the course is ending. 
2 must mention to him this concern of mine to ensure that 
our "menloring/intermng" sfayslTtwo meetings a weelT I 

Mentor Training 

The mentor training itself was cited by all suburban mentors and most urban 
mentors as a particular strength of the program. The urban mentors who did 
not, had no quarrel with what they got, only wanted more of it and more 
graduate credits for it. The urban mentors had enrolled for six credits in 
mentor training courses, the suburban ones in one three-credit course. All 
urban mentors and all suburban mentors wanted more training, wanted it to 
begin sooner (before mentoring actually started) and continue throughout the 
year, and wanted more credits for it. The comments of mentors below are 
typical of statements they made about mentor training: 

I wasn't too prepared to mentor. The training gave me the 
opportunity to think through what had to be done to help 
the interns; it clued me in to what I take for granted. 
The program bridges the gap between administration and 
teaching. I was glad for the direction, grateful for any 
help I could get. The support given by [College Instructor 
B] to the mentors was highly effective. 

It was the only opportunity for mentors here to interact 
among themselves. We needed that to share common problems 
and concerns and to help each other work out solutions. 

[College Instructor B] not only gave us good anproaches, 
she also gave us her phone number and that helped us to 
feel more secure - that we would have someone to go to at 
any time. There was not a thing covered in the mentor 
training program that was not important and related. 
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Mentors need a "gripe" session. There are frustrations 
that come with anything - and we need to reflect on the 
mentoring experience with someone who is not an evaluator. 

SUMMARY FROM TRANSMITTAL EFFECTIVENESS SURVEY: 

Interns and mentors, during the structured interviews, were asked to rate each 
of the instructional activities used in the program as high, medium, or low in 
providing content or learning experiences that were impressionable and 
meaningful during the program (Transmittal Effectiveness Survey). They 
unanimously rated the intern-mentor observations and intern-mentor conferences 
as highly effective* Conferences with the college instructor and peer 
discussion/sharing were almost unanimously rated as highly effective with only 
one or two participants rating each of them low in effectiveness. About half 
of the participants rated the seminars, lectures/discussions, the instructors, 
videos tables and charts, log, journal and critical incident reports, 
workshops, growth plans, and role play exercises as highly effective with the 
remaining half rating them as medium in effectiveness. Required reading and 
research articles received the lowest ratings, primarily medium with several 
participants rating them as highly effective and a couple as low. 

More teachers will want to participate next time it is 
offered although I don't know if there will be enough new 
teachers. But then again, this program should not only be 
for new teachers. It can even benefit veteran teachers who 
are not up-to-date with current educational practice. 

There really wasn't too much I didn't like about this 
program. It required a lot of time to write the logs, but 
that wasn't too much. 



ISSUES OF CONCERN TO MENTORS AND INTERNS 
In tern -Men tor Mismatch 

There are instances when, for wiiatever reason, an intern-mentor pair will just 
not relate well to one another; when it will be difficult for the pair to 
develop the mutual trust and respect necessary for the mentor to freely give 
and/or for the intern to fully benefit from the situation. Of the twenty-nine 
intern-mentor matches in this sample, this happened for three pairs. For two 
of these pairs, the combination of continued efforts, extraordinarily 
professional, principled behavior on the part of mentors, and suggestions for 
dealing with the situations from the college instructor brought about 
satisfactory, if not ideal, working relationships. There is no doubt that the 
interns benefitted from the program and from the relationship with the mentor 
in the long run. But for both intern and mentor, the period of adjustment was 
difficult. 

Fcr the third pair, the best efforts of all were to no avail. That intern, 
though benefitting to some extent from seminars and "interactions with oiher 
participants in that cohort group, missed out on a great deal of help and 
assistance that was needed and wanted. It is very likely that this situation 
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contributed heavily to the intern's negative evaluation of most aspects of the 
program. The mentor was frustrated by the situation, but remained positive 
about the program. 

The term, intern-mentor mismatx.h, is the label that program participants gave 
to this issue. Many participants seemed to be aware of this problem, had 
opinions on it and worried about it. They particularly worry about it for 
future cohorts and recommended that a "no-penalty" option for switching 
mentors or interns be built into the program. 

We are not so sure that switching interns and mentors around is the best or 
only solution to this problem. In each of the three cases cited above, there 
were other factors in play, which, for reasons of confidentiality cannot be 
discussed here. We believe that this issue is best addressed by the care that 
is taken In the initial placement. In planning for this program, criteria for 
assigning mentors to interns were the focus of much research, discussion, and 
deliberation. In each of the "mismatch" cases, one or more of the criteria 
that had originally been agreed on had been violated. Mentor-intern matching 
was not something, this year, that project staff had any influence on. The 
administrators who did the matching had not been members of the original 
planning committee for the program and, with both cohorts, matching was, for 
the most part, a fait accompli when the program came on the scene. 

In the future, agreements between schools and the college to offer this 
program to a cohort of interns and mentors should include more attention to 
this issue. At the very least, there should be extended discussion of the 
rationale for and importance of the criteria for mentor assignment to intern. 
Perhaps it is not possible to be one hundred percent successful in the 
pairings, human nature being what it is, but we believe the probability of 
good matches can and should be maximized. That should be done first. Then, 
during the course of the program if it becomes clear that a given pair for 
reasons of "personality conflict," incompatable working or teaching "styles" 
simply cannot work together productively, there should be procedures for 
effecting reassignments. 

Confidentiality and Trust 

The issue of intern-mentor mismatches and the issue of confidentiality and 
trust overlap to some extent. The issue of confidentiality is so important to 
this program, however, and of such concern to participants, at least 
initially, that it deserves special attention. In looking back over the 
program, most interns and mentors revealed that they had had initial 
reservations about this; they were worried that reports would be brought back 
to supervisors. Early experiences with the program reassured them that 
confidentiality would be maintained. For them, they reported, it was a 
completely resolved issue. In looking back, mentors, interns, and college 
instructors cr'Jld recall instances when that was being tested. 

There was, as far as we know, only one breach of confidentiality during the 
program and that, surprisingly, came from an intern. When this happened, the 
mentor was dismayed and frustrated, and went through a period of self-blame. 
The incident affected the mentor's confidence as a mentor and it should not 
have. A lack of mentoring skills was not the problem. Although the mentor 
worked through the issue satisfactorily and seemi> to have grown from the 
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experience, undoubtedly it diverted energies that could have been put to 
better use: for the inte-^n and the mentor alike. 

Mentor Selection 

Some mentors, but not all, worried about being chosen as mentors and how that 
might affect their relationship with their peers. Below, one mentor expresses 
her views about being selected as mentor: 

A mentor can be the envy of other teachers. How we are 
selected, who selected us, and explaining to other 
candidates why they weren't selected can be a problem. 
Unfortunately, some candidates who think they are qualified 
are not that qualified in terms of their knowledge of 
curriculum or ability to analyze another teacher's teaching 
or show them how to teach. Also, some have not had 
experience in more than one or two grades. These are all 
considerations in terms of mentoring. 

Another mentor reflected on mentor selection after the program was over: 

If teachers have to pick the mentors there are problems 
with that; if just administrators pick I can see problpms 
with xhat. In this case, some people were not that 
interested in it and I don't know how many would want to 
give of their own time. I've given lunch hours, I've given 
prep periods, I've stayed until 4:30 and 5:00 many 
afternoons* It's very easy to say, "Oh, I'll do it'" and 
then when they are in the situation find out they really 
don't want to give of their time; they want to be 
compensated for that time and in addition they might then 
first start to realize that while they could help maybe in 
this topic in math they really don't have the breadth and 
the background to be able to really analyze and help a new 
teacher in a variety of areas. And that is a factor and 
that can be a problem. I think that whoever chooses 
mentors has to be aware of the teachers' abilities and 
background before they pick the person and I think the 
person really has to have a breadth of knowledge in 
curriculum and be able to break skills down and be able to 
work with other people and be able to give of themselves 
otherwise it is not going to be any better than the help 
from an administrator ~ it might be worse. 

The issue of mentor-selection, while of some concern to mentors themselves, 
evidently did not generate the envy that some worried about initially. 
Instead, most mentors reported that their colleagues were very supportive and 
helpful to them as they learned and lived the role. One mentor said: 

My colleagues were very supportive. Oh, initially there 
were some questions. No one thought it was awful that I 
was chosen, but there were questions: "Why did I get it?" 
"What do I do?" But last year's mentor from this school 
set a good tone. It was easy for me to follow. 
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When different mentors are chosen each year, when the selection criteria are 
Sn l^L^r ?JP^l^^t and the process us apolitical as possible, when there is 
an opportunity for all experienced, effective teachers who want to to 
ultimately experience the role, then the concerns of the mentors expressed 
above are very likely to be minimized. Where these conditions prevail and 
experienced teachers learn that the job is. indeed, not a "cushy one. but one 
that by dint of hard work and a large investment of time makes a real 
contribution to the school, and when other teachers still hope to be mentors 
in the future; that really speaks to the quality of the selection process. It 
IS a tribute to the mentors who have come before. 

In each of the cohort locations, experienced teachers were supportive of the 
mentors. Many of them aspire to follow in the footsteps of the mentors. 

Potential for Competing/Conflicting Mentor/Administrator Philosophies 

Mentor; and interns both in both cohorts were concerned about this issue 
There is the potential in this kind of program for the interns' immediate 
supervisors to "feel threatened by the mentor's expertise." to use the words 
or the interns. The basis of the concern lies in the possibility that mentor 
and supervisor have conflicting "philosophies." or don't share the sam^^ set of 
expectations for the intern's performance, or give them conflicting advice and 
direction - with the intern in the middle. 

For most of the interns and mentors, this remained an abstract concern but did 
''•?u"\u°'^^^^u*, ^^^""^ '^^''^ instances when mentors and interns had to 
deal with this problem very concretely. In one case, the intern's supervisor 
made many negative remarks following an observation. In this case, the mentor 
and intern decided to meet with the supervisor to "clarify philosophies, heal 
some wounds, and arrive at mutually acceptable approaches to teaching." 
Following this meeting, the intern, with the mentor's help, started working on 
these approaches and. over time, made a great deal of progress. 

In the other case, an intern used some of what had been learned in the program 
to develop a lesson plan that was different, in some respects, from the usual 
lesson format of the school and which Uie supervisor did not initially 
approve. In this cdse. the intern alone engaged in dialogue and discussion 
with the supervisor, and with give and take on both sides, they arrived at 
mutual agreement. The lesson was observed, and the supervisor was entusiastic 
about the performance. In this second instance, we know (from the supervisor) 
that this incident marked a critical point in the supervisor's perception of 
and respect for this teacher as a professional. It was not something that was 

J ^ It*^ intern velt well-armed with knowledge 

to back up the ideas and also knew that the supervisor would be open to 
both the discussion and the new ideas. 

Confusion Over Certification/Licensing Requirements 

This issue had applicability only to the urban cohort. All interns in the 
suburban cohort were provisionally certified, regularly appointed, first year 
teachers. 
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The regulations regarding state teaching certification and New York City 

i"?J^""^®^^•^^^°'"P^^"*^^ separately. They are exceedingly complex 
when both are applicable, even for those who are familiar with them. 
Possession of the license does not guarantee certification, possession of 
certification does not guarantee license. In addition, salary differentials 
are granted to teachers based on completion of credit-bearing university 
courses with somewhat different conditions for TPD and regularly appointed 
teachers. 

A number of the urban interns were confused and concerned about these 
regulations and the relationship of the program to them. Explanations from 
the project director and school administrators did not allay these concerns, 
so the individuals were referred through members of the policy board to 
appropriate officials (of high rank) in the Board of Education's Division of 

tnI!,?"!lo J /u^lu^.u^^ ^^'^ w^*""^ because the interns did not have enough 
Knowledge about both the program and the regulations to ask the right 
questions. The decision was made to devote one of the seminar sessions to 
this issue with both the project director and a Division of Personnel 
representative present to discuss the regulations generally, to explain how 
the program related to them, and to clfrify each intern's status individually. 

tl uf this session, two interns made a decision not to register for 

the third module of the program. The primary reason they cited was that they 
had learned that the college recommendation for provisional certification 
would not exempt them from taking the National Teacher's Examination (NTE). 
Both had expected that this program would help them to bypass that 
requirement, even though they had been advised before the program began that 
coP2ge recommendation and the NTE would be required for provisional 
certification. Evidently, this fact was not stressed enough. 

Both of these interns had already learned a great deal from the program. They 
made what they considered to be a purely practical decision. Since they did 
not need any credits (beyond what they had earned in the first two modules) to 

fnlV^ '.t ^'^Tfu^^^^'J*,*^^^ ^^""^ unwilling to invest the time and money 
toward the end of the school year in the additional six credits. Neither of 
Ifonn ^-irHJ was negative about the program; both cited many positive aspects 
along with their disappointment regarding the NTE requirement. One of these 
interns ?aid; 

I think the Baruch program is good enough for the Board of 
Ed. to pay for it. It should be replicated...The program 
helped improve my management skills for the classroom. 



Time 



Time was an issue of concern in two ways: scheduling and length of the 
seminars, and released time during the school day for mentors and interns to 
interact. Each cohort was operating under different time constraints and each 
haa different time concerns. 

The suburban cohort group, both mentors and interns, had released time during 
li^ J'l 1^^.^° ^^"""^ together. They were satisfied with the amount of time 
they had but, in some cases, had some difficulty in merging schedules. Almost 
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all said souiething to the effect that there was never enough time to — . 
That was more the response of people who were highly involved and interested 
in what they were doing than a real complaint. 

The problem there was that the seminar session just made for a very long 
afternoon. Mentors met first with the college instructor for one hour; then 
both mentors and interns met with the college instructor for one and one/half 
hour; then interns met with the Instructor for one hour. While this schedule 
was mutually agreed on at the start of the program, with mentors and interns 
contributing to the decision, all suggested, and we agree, that the program 
there (even the reduced credits-program as it was offered this year) ought to 
be spread out into more and shorter sessions, begin at the start of school, or 
before if possible, and continue until well into the spring semester. 

The time problems of the urban cohort were just the opposite. None of the 
interns had released time during the school day and the mentors had varying 
amounts depending on the number of interns they were mentoring. When members 
of this cohort said that there was ijever enough time to — , they were 
expressing a very real concern. Even with altered scheduling in the school to 
permit then? to share common free periods, they were too pressed for time to 
devote to the program. 

With this group, the college instructor met with mentors over lunch and with 
interns and mentors (who had not had prior mentor training) after school at 
the school. These arrangements were considered "a plus" by the participants 
although one would have preferred the seminars to be held on a Saturday 
morning. 

Finances 

Finances for tuition and fees were not a concern of the suburban participants 
who were pleased that the district had paid these costs. For the urban 
interns, money to pay for the progrem was a real concern. Most of them had 
not expected, so had not budgetted to spend as much money as they did on 
education costs for the year and many were paying off undergraduate student 
loans at the same time. Even with the relatively low City University graduate 
tuition rates ($82/credit), the payment of the full tuition was an unplanned- 
for burden. These interns were willing to pay: 

Although $1500 is a lot of money, it's not so bad when you 
compare it to regular graduate school costs. 

However, they strongly recommended setting up a deferred payment plan of some 
sort. We were able to effect some relief so that they did not have to pay 
full costs up-front but could make payments across the time span of the 
program, but these payments had to be completed by the time the program was 
concluded. 

Business Relations With the College 

The handling of application forms, registration, grade requests, fina icial aid 
foris, and payments to the bursar were complicated by the fact that the 
urban program participants especially, but to some extent the suburban ones as 
well, were not on-campus students following the established procedures and 
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schedules of the college. This issue probably caused more aggravation and 
misunderstanding than any other - to all involved. While each problem was 
sorted out satisfactorily, there were too many instances of snafu; too many 
glitches in the system, and altogether too much time and energy devoted to 

In retrospect, we did not pay nearly enough attention to this Issue in the 
planning year or in the first year of implementation. 



Experience of Schools With Program 

Information perteimng to the experience of the schools with the program is 
synthesized from the project director's journal, interviews with interns' 
immediate supervisors and, for the suburban district, the district 
siuinntendent and assistant superintendent, as well as from policy board 
m.autes and mentor and intern journals. 

School administrators appreciated having this program in their schools whether 
as part of an overall district staff development program or as a primary staff 
development vehicle. They want to have the program continued next year with 
mutually acceptable modifications based on the data being reported here At 
least one of the administrators is actively working toward establishment of 
the program in additional schools in that location. 

Elsewhere in this report, we have detailed the different arrangements for 
released time for each of the different cohort groups. From a school 
administrator's perspective, the issue of continuity and coverage of 
curriculum while interns and mentors are being released is best treated as an 
overall staf^^ing issue and not simply an issue of obtafning substitutes to 
provide coverage. Knowing in advance of the school year that the program will 
be operating permits rational choices and rational, ever, creative, decisions. 

The administrative support that is needed for this program goes well beyond 
the provision of released time end scheduling considerations, which 
administrators accomplish with far more ease than the committee planning this 
program expected three years ago. The key to the success of this program lies 
more with the interns' immediate supervisors: department chairmen and 
assistant principals. When the immediate supervisors feel that this program 
enhances their job, makes it easier and more successful, then the intern- 
mentor relationship can thrive. When there are also specific shared 
expectations for what interns and mentors will get from the program, then that 
provides support, both for the program as a whole and for intern-mentor 
interactions. 

This program succeeded in two very different administrative contexts. In 
both, there was strong directed leadership. In one, that leadership was 
highly specific about what was expected of teachevs in the way of classroom 
performance and in supervisory observations looked for what they wanted and 
expected to see. In this location, a wealth, perhaps superabundance, of 
opportunities was provided for teachers to enable them to meet those 
expectations. In this context, administrators viewed the program as 
complementing and supplementing other activities aimed toward common goals. 
In the other location, there was equally strong leadership but it was not so 
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directive* There was much more flexibility and much more freedom for teachers 
to find their own ways toward meeting high expectations* This program was 
viewed more as a tool for giving them the raw materials to work with* One 
could say that in one location the program was an opportunity for the school 
and in the other, the program was an individual opportunity for staff members* 

The content of the program had to be adjusted to those different 
administrative contexts* For one cohort, the specifics of the content had to 
relate to the administrative expectations^ Where it did not (or where 
an intern's immediate supervisor did not know that it did), administrators did 
not look for program outcomes in the interns' classroom performance, and the 
interns were not so likely to take seriously or value those particular 
learnings* In the other location, the specifics of content determination were 
more collaborative all around: between school and college, college and program 
participants* In this situation, participants were free to experiment with 
the content, "try it," and then place value on it based on what "worked for 
them*" 

Experience of the College With the Program 

Information for answering this set of questions comes from data collected 
through the project director's journal, interviews with key college personnel 
(faculty assigned as insructors for seminars. Dean of Education and 
Educational Services, Chair of the Department of Education), mentor journals, 
and minutes of policy board meetings* 

In general, the program has been very well received by the college* The 
program is viewed as "forward-looking," "on target," and very much in keeping 
with the direction in which university, city, and state policy-makers in 
education are moving* It has received a level of support (financial and 
otherwise) from academic and non-academic administrators that is unprecedented 
for new programs in education* The faculty in th3 department of education 
whose efforts will be critical to the future of the program have carefully 
considered the program and the issues attendant to its continuing 
implementation and have formally voted acceptance of it as a regular offering 
of the department* These faculty see the program as excellent in concept* 
They regard the close working relationship that has developed with a district 
as a "very positive plus" and potentially useful in their goal of developing 
other collaborative venture with school districts in the city. For the most 
part, they believe that haviiig this internship program is a matter of some 
prestige end are pleased that they have the experience of the program to date 
to build on* 

Nonetheless, over the three years of OERI-supported planning, implementation, 
and evalution of the program certain issues have caused concern on the part of 
college staff (administrators and/or faculty) or difficulties in 
implementation. These are summarized below* 

A rapidly shifting context (new state-supported pilot programs for 
internships, a new regulation of ti.e state education commissioner regarding 
uncertified teachers, a new and improved salary schedule for the city's 
teachers, the resignation of one citv schools chancellor and the appointment 
of another, an abortive attempt to institute, citywide, a 
school /college/teacher organization internship on a grand scale, a position 
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taken by the association representing supervisors and administrators regarding 
the mentoring role, changes in district, school, college, and project staff, 
etc.) necessitated shifts and changes in program detail, sometimes engendered 
uncertainty about whether the program would run, resulted in waxing and waning 
of interest in the project on the part of constituent collaborative groups and 
individuals, and, in general, brought about ambiguities and caused 
frustrations about the project. It is safe to say that no one affiliated with 
the project in any role or capacity was unaffected by these conditions. 

These conditions and their resulting effects on the oroject were not all 
negative. The program was able to respond to these changes by adjusting 
details of implementation and developing various combinations and permutations 
of certain aspects of the implementation plan, at the same time remaining 
faithful to the goals, concepts and vision of the original. It is likel> that 
the very process of making these changes and the fact of being able to 
implement the program successful y under varying conditions and for very 
different participant cohorts underlies and emphasizes the worth of the 
program in the eyes of education faculty. Recognizing and accepting the 
program in concept, they are aware of the need to make important decisions 
about its future: possible changes in the seminar courses to include a greater 
emphasis on reading instruction, potential amendments to make it suitable for 
other populations, possible development of the program as a "fifth year" of a 
bachelor's degree program or a "clinical year" of a regular master's program. 
These developments have also underscored the need for college resources to be 
allocated to the continuing coordination, administration, and development of 
the program. Administrators and faculty alike recognize the amount and kind 
of work needed to continue to successfully develop and implement the program 
under the conditions of a shifting external context; a context that is not 
likely to beccne any more stable in th? forseeable future. 

The academic year schedule mismatch thai ;s inherent in any school /col lege 
collaborative project was exacerbated by tht uncertanties and ambiguities 
encountered. Not only was every aspect of the program from recruitment to 
registration to completion of grade rostors "out of sync" with the regular 
college schedule, at the beginning of each regular college semester, there 
was no certainty about the number of interns and mentors who would be 
enrolled. This meant that budgeting for the adjunct pay for mentors as well 
as filling schedules for regular staff were based on much more of a 
"guesstimate" than is normally the case, and the "guesstimate" was based on 
very little experience. Too often for the comfort of many at the college, 
the program depended on the work of individuals whose primary allegiance was 
not to the college. 

With the genuine interest and full cooperation of college administrators, 
procedures were developed for on-site, off-campus, registration of interns and 
mentors and hiring of mentors as college adjuncts. Nevertheless, these 
procedures were not part of the typical, regular way of doing business at the 
college, often caused confusion or dislocations, and resulted in excess and 
unexpected, unbudgetted time investment for the project director and other 
college administrators; notably, the registrar whose assistance and infusion 
of expertise with thi's project went far beyond the call of duty. For example, 
one cohort of interns and mentors registered for a module that began in early 
December 1987 f'nd was completed in r'ebruary 1988. This set of courses was 
treated as part of the fall semester for purposes of faculty schedules and 
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budgeting as well as by the registrar for record keeping. At the end of the 
regular fall semester, end of December^ the courses were not completed and, of 
course, grade rosters were neither generated nor completed. The problem came 
when the courses were completed in February, just after the start of the 
regular spring semester, and no grade jostors were generated. Continuing 
correspondance and telephone calls betw>»en the registrar and the project 
director finally resulted in the printing of the grade rostors in July, 1988. 
Somehow, in attempting to integrate the unusual "out-of-sync" registration 
cohort into the routines of registration at the college, the records became 
inaccessible and had to be regenerated. 

We believe that the problem is that the program, up to tliis point, has been 
treated as an exception rather than part of the routine life of the college. 
There has not been a serious attempt to "routinize" the program. Anyone not 
directly concerned with the special procedures that have been developed is 
likely to make some mistake in "handling the papers." This involved a great 
deal of time in explanations, instruction of personnel involved, and general 
"trouble -shooting." Until such time as familiarity with the new policies and 
procedures becomes widespread, this state of affairs will probably continue. 
Viewing the program as one that is "here to stay" and that, inevitably, must 
be adjusted to would certainly help. 

The issue of "clinical" vs "academic" education at the graduate level was not 
an issue that seemed to generate a great deal of concern or discussion except 
among members of the college's graduate curriculum committee and between the 
college faculty assigned to the program seminars. During the first year of 
the project v/hen the program was being defined, the education department had 
to seek and obtain the approval of the graduate curriculum comm:aee for three 
new courses: the internship or clinical education co-requisites of the already 
established seminar courses. The committee, composed of a majority of 
professors from the college's large School of Business, briefly discussed the 
need for graduate clinical work in the education or teachers and approved the 
courses. It had been clear from the context of preparation for this meeting 
as well as from discussion at the meeting itself that the courses would not 
have been approved had the departtr.ent made the proposal that they be part of 
the regular thirty-credit master's degree program. They were approved for 
graduate credit. These clinical courses are viewed at the college as an 
alternative means of the interns "making up" for not having had undergraduate 
teacher education programs. 

That seemed to be the end of this issue until the soring of 1988 when the 
program was in full operation. At that tiir. , the is.^ue was raised in a 
different way by college faculty instructing in the program. At that tin 3, 
both expressed reservations and uncertainties regarding the most appropriate 
mix of clinical and academic activities for the prog-am, given that the 
program carries graduate credit. There is no doubt that, at times, these 
insl. jctors began to feel that the "clinical" was beginning to outweigh the 
"academic." We know from the mentors and interns that, at times, they 
considered parts of the program too "academic," although they did not cite it 
as an important concern. To what extent the perceptions of instructors and 
participants were colored by thei: prior experiences with inservice and 
university education, respectively, we cannot tell. It seems likely. It also 
is probable that there will be shifts back and forth in future implementations 
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of this program as the school and college grope toward the most appropriate 
balance. 

Implications 

This report has presented and discussed the assessment strategies and findings 
of an evaluation of the Baruch College/New York City Teaching Internship 
Program. Much of the data is qualitative in nature but 1s embedded within an 
analytical framework that sought verification of important results. We 
believe that at this stage in the development of the progrsm, which is highly 
innovative in its context, that this kind of analysis has value, not only to 
those wh'j collaborated in the program development and implementation, but also 
to those who will continue to shepherd the development of this program at the 
college. We also believe that there are lessons from the work that may inform 
other institutions in other contexts who undertake the development of similar 
programs. We have attempted, where possible, to use the actual words of 
program participants to extend the neanings of these lessons. 

The program, clearly, does the job it was designed to do. It helps beginning 
teachers to adjust to the demands of teaching by providing them with important 
concepts and principles that have immediate application in their teaching 
situations and which they find useful and valuable. It provides on-site 
assistance in the form of an experienced teacher-mentor-college adjunct 
clinical instructor. The mentors help them to understand the meaning and 
application of that kr.owledge in the local context in which they ^re working. 
The program assists mentors by providing them with knowledvje about and skill 
in mentoring which they find immediately applicable in the situation and which 
they value. The program accomplishes these things through a process that is 
marked by a high degree of colleagueship and cooperation among all of the 
participating institutions and individuals: schools and colleges; teachers, 
administrators, and college professors. 

Some of the program outcomes for interns and mentors were exper^cd. The 
research base that was analyzed to undergird program design toK< us to expect 
those outcomes. Other outcomes were unexpected or exceeded our expectations. 
We expected that beginning teachers would appreciate and find useful the 
research-based knowledge about effective teaching given the context and 
conditions under which it was introduced to them. Most of them did. We did 
not expect that they would use this knowledge as quickly as some of them did 
or that they would integrate it so rapidly into their usual teaching routines. 
We did not expect that the labels of this research would become the "software" 
for effecting efficient communication about teaching among program 
participants in much the same manner as it does for the researchers 
themselves. 

We regard this finding as extremely important for the professional ization of 
teaching. In the well-established professions, members of the profession are 
routine consumers of research. The producers of the professional knowledge 
base communicate with them using a common language and practitioners look to 
the researchers for answers to intractable problems. T'le shared vocabulary 
and the concepts and principles the language represents are transmitted to 
practitioners through professional education. In too many instances in the 
field of education, the language of the researcher and the language of the 
teacher are incomprehensible to one another which, for teachers 'mpedes the 
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use of the knowledge that the researchers have produced. Is this the *'fai!lt" 
of teacher educators? Have they not done their job of transmitting the 
professional knowledge base? Too often, teacher educators who have helped 
undergraduate prospective teachers to acquire research-based knowledge about 
effective teaching have been disappointed to see their graduates reject, 
forget, or simply not use the knowledge they had acquired when they begin to 
practice. The knowledge is dissipated and replaced by mostly self-learned 
survival strategy concepts and principles. These survival principles then 
form the base from which teachers generate strategic knowledge. 

Based on our experience with this program, we suggest that it is not the 
language itself that is incomprehensible, but the context and conditions under 
which it Is usually learned that may be at the heart of the problem. Too 
often, it is simply not memorable because it is too far removed from the 
conditions of experience that would make it memorable. Certainly, not all of 
the knowledge base can or should be transmitted through combined teacher 
education-teacher induction systems. But we do think that our experience 
demonstrates that this kind of program, where school and college cooperate to 
provide important learnings for new teachers as well as support for using 
that knowledge as it helps them to answer the questions that beginning 
teachers have, helps fledgling professionals in our field not only acquire, 
but also to use, hold on to, and then build their strategic knowledge upon a 
sounder base than self-generated survival strategies. The knowledge base 
transmitted to teachers in this way can become their base for survival - and 
then the base for their continuing professional development. Knowledge of 
powerful concepts and principles learned in the context of this kind of 
program takes on a rich, extended meaning that makes it memorable and adds to 
its power. 

We expected that experienced teachers would value the mentoring experience and 
learn and grow from it. Research and experience with similar programs 
elsewhere indicated that they would. The program design attended to the 
Selection and training/support system for these teachers as well as incentives 
for their participation; all things that the research had indicated would be 
important factors in the success of the program for them as well as for their 
interns. The planning committee that designed the program debated long and 
hard over requiring experienced teachers to engage in credit-bearing 
experiences to help them acquire knowledge and skills that would make their 
experience of teaching more available to new teachers. Based on our 
experience, not too many experienced teachers would want to remain in 
mentoring without that support. The only problem with the ment^^ training, 
from the mentors' perspectives, was that there was not enough of it. All of 
them not only wanted more, they wanted more university credit for it. We did 
not expect that. 

We had real questions about how experienced teachers would react to, 
integrate, and use the research-based knowledge of the program in both their 
own teaching and in mentoring. We wondered if it would be "new" to them or 
"insult" their knowledge gaine'^ over the years. Our experience indicates that 
they found this knowle.'ge userul not only to their mentoring, but also, in 
most cases, to their own continuing development as classroom teachers. For 
many, it was new knowledge in that it had been generated after their formal 
teacher education had been completed. Most importantly, however, all of them 
used this knowledge and the opportunity of the program to "take a second look" 
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at their own teaching. In order to help new teachers, they had to "break 
down" what is was they did in teaching situations, reflect on it, and 
"repackage" it for their newer colle?<gues. They found the research-based 
knowledge of the program very helpful in this respect and valued it for that. 
For most of them, the knowledge also functioned as a powerful reinforcement of 
their beliefs and practices, and that improved their confidence as teachers 
and helped them to feel a part of a larger community of teaching. 

In retrospect, we should not have had any hesitation. Developing this sort of 
program or, for that matter, any kind of program that puts teachers into a new 
role in the school without providing them with all of the relevant knowledge 
is not only unfair to them, it assumes that experienced teachers are as good 
as they are going to get. Our experience with this program demonstrates that 
very good, even the best, of teachers can get even better. 

We expected and did our best with this program to help new teachers develop a 
sense of professional collegiality with their more experienced peers. There 
i< research that tells us that heightened collegiality not only makes life in 
schools better for teachers, it also has important consequences in the 
enhanced learning of children. The program design took this into account. We 
assumed that, in time, and coi.^bined with other changes in schools that seem 
somewhat likely to come about, that that colleagueship would spread. We did 
not really expect that the colleagueship established by the program would 
spill over to other members of the teaching staff, but we hoped it would. 
There are some strong indications that it did, especially where close to one- 
third of the staff of a school was involved in the program in some way. Not 
only did other members of the staff become more sharing and cooperative, there 
are also indications that they p'icked up some of the language, concepts, 
and principles of the program as well as some of the processes established 
with the interns for looking at their own teaching. To what extent this 
happens, we cannot accurately say: the data we have are not good enough. But 
we know that it happens and believe that that is good. Future implementation 
of this program itself, and the development of similar vehicles ought to be 
alert to this possiblity, encourage it where possible, and document what was 
done and what happens as a result to shed more light on this phenomenon. 

Three years ago, we set out to develop a program targe-:ted to meet the needs 
of beginning elementary teachers in an ;<rban context who did not possess the 
education background that would qualify them for teaching credentials. We 
expected, through the program, to be able to help them to acquire knowledge 
that they needed to function in the classroom as well as university credits to 
enable them to obtain credentials and get "on-track" in established 
professional education. We did not, at that time, expect that the same 
program, with some modifications, w ild be of as much value to beginning 
teachers in a very different context, teachers who possessed initial 
credentials based on prior teacher education, and who were teaching at 
secondary as well as elementary levels. The fact that the program was 
successful, useful, and valued in both situations by administrators as well as 
participants, speaks to the importance of the key elements of the program. 
Most importantly, it underscores the power of school /col lege collaboration in 
program design and program implementation. 

We expected that it would not be easy to establish this program. It wasn't. 
It involved new roles aid relationships in schools and college and between 
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schools and college. These had to be developed within and relate to a larger 
political and regulatory context that was rapidly shifting in the sea of 
education reform. B. Othanel Smith, in Teachers for the Real World referred 
to change in teacher education as being like "changing thFTTre on a moving 
vehicle." We now know, from experience, what that means. The program also 
had to work within two separate large, complex, bureaucratic systems. Most of 
the concerns of program participants, school administrators, and college 
faculty and administrators, whether they were resolved issues or unresolved 
issues had to do with one of these three factors: t. e establishment of new 
roles, the political and regulatory context of the project, and the 
bureaucratic systems in which it -^as embedded. 

The project was most successful in dealing witii issues for participants 
surrounding the establishment of new roles. For participants, these issues 
were resolved by experiencing the program. The concerns themselves were 
similar to the concerns of any persons entering into a new venture. They 
could only be resolved by testing the waters. 

The response to bureaucracy was, in some respects, to build a bureaucracy 
within the bureaucracy. The ultimate success of this strategy remains to be 
seen, but for the time period covered in this report, it resulted in 
aggravation for mer.'-.ors and interns, college project staff and college 
administrators, and for school administrators in the urban location. The past 
experience and familiarity of these individuals with the unresponsiveness of 
bureaucracies probably went a long way in helping them to shrug off or deal 
with these concerns in a most good-natured manner. All of them seemcJ to take 
a "what can you expect" attitude and while not particularly liking it, were 
able to accept it. We do not believe that these issues are resolved yet. 
Further work needs to be done. 

That the program was implemented in the first place speaks to the importance 
of flexibility in teacher education programs. If we had not been able to 
respond to the shifts in political and regulatory contexts by making 
adjustments to the key elements of the program, it would not have been 
demonstrated at all. Th<^ 'nderscores, again, the importancfe of collaborative 
planning for policy mattt The extent to which this program will continue 
to grow and develop in the future and the extent to which similar school- 
college ventures can be mounted at all seems to be highly dependent on 
continuing knowledge about, analysis of and, most of all, the ability to 
quickly respond to these considerations. We believe that the outcomes for 
both new and experienced teachers as well as for the profession, make the 
difficult tasks of establishing these programs worthwhile. 
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DATA COLLECTION — INTERN 

Name: (Optional - First Name) 

School Grade Assignment: 

No. of months teaching: No. of months teaching in present assignment: 

Other teaching experiences: 

Where When How lon g? Assig nment 



EDUCATION 

Teaching Licenseis) currently held: 

Degree Date Major Minor Name of college/un iversity 



Undergraduate Education courses Taken: 
Title Dates 



Inservice Education courses/Workshops/Training: 

Tide Dates Sponsor PlA^ 
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Graduate Courses Taken: 

Title Dates College 



Please complete the following sentences: 

As a beginning teacher / ray primary concerns are 



I would like to receive help in 



List he kinds of experiences you feel would help you the most: 
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DATA COLLEaiON— MENTOR 



Name: 



Home Address: 



Hone Tel» No»: 



School District: 



School Tel. NO.: 



School A< dress: 



&iperintendent: 



Principal: 



Present Teaching Assignment: 



How Long? 



No* of years teaching: 

Grade levels: 

No. of schools taught in: 

No. of years in present school: 

Extra tnmricuiax activities*. 

Special interests/ talents: 

Out-of -classroom positions held: 

No. of fiist-year teachers: Grade Level placement (s). 



EDUCATIOiN 

Teaching Licenses currently held: 

Degree Date Major 



Narne of college/university 
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Additional Courses^ workshops and training: 



Academic honors: 
Grants received: 



STAFF/CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE 
Prepared and delivered workshops: 

What Where when to Whom 



Curriculum ileveiopment-: 

Area Grade Level When For "Whom 



PiMicatioDs; 

Type when For t^yxR 



Degree you are preparing for presently: 
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other 



courses (Spring '87): 



Name: 



Chapter Chairman (school): 



Chapter Leader (district): 



Prep, 



Periods: 



T 



W 



Th 



Fri 



Other Open Time: 
Lunch Hour 
School Half Days: 
School Holidays: 

If you do not share a common prep with intern from your school , could a 
common prep be arranged? 

Is your school open after school? 

Day(s ) Time 



From 



to 
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AS a mentor teacher you will be required to fulfill 3 roles for the intern 
as: facilitator, supporter, and expert. 

Please write a clear, concise statement in one page or less describing your 
qualifications to serve in this role. 



Conference with the intern to find out: 

a) At this point in time, what are the intern's major concerns? 



b) In what area would the intern like some help — now? 



c) What part of the day seems to hu most problematic for the intern? 



d) HOW does the intern feel you can best assist hii^her? 



e) What time i^.chedule appears to be most convenient for both of you to work 
out a professional development program? 



DATE: ,, . . . NAME: 

TIME: ,, '^0__, ^ MENTOR'S NAME: 

INTERik JOPRNAL 

Pt|.rp<j|se of . Meet ing Pldce Description, of Events * Outcome Statement Next Step Planned 



Yd'ur reltlection^/lfcpresSlorts/toncerns/AHAs bf the meeting 
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Ineans anything you Vere Working oh with the mentor during this particular meeting 



rtATil:_„ , , 

m ,H I, 4\ im -JL. 



NAME J 

INTERN'S NAME5. 

MENTbR JOURNAL 



i ludiosfe of t^eetlnk PAacfe Dttactlptlo'b of Events * Outcome Statement 



Next Step Plann ed 



'* " ' * fi fi 1^ 



r%f lectloAs/lmpre^sidns/concerarf/ArtAs of the meeting. 
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BAKUCH OERI MENTOR-INTERN PROJECT 

THE CRITICAL INCIDENT 

critical Events are the parts ot your protessionai e..periences whicn 
have particular iiipott nee and i.^eaning to yuu. Such events frequently evoke 
teeimgs anu thougnts which are tonnulatea into personal theories that guiae 
suDsecjuent actions or they are events that lead to signiticant msigtits, 
unaerstanamgs. or changes m the way you teei atx^ut your developifient or 
your protessionai skills. 

We are mteresteu m knowing atx>ut critical incidents that you i.iay have 
experienced uuring the mentor training, in adaition to identifying the 
critical incident (see Part I describea below), m are very interested in 
your ret lections etna impressions about tnis critical incident (see Part II 
described below). 

you may experience a number ot these critical incidents and tori;is are 
proviueu ror you to recoru tiieia. Near the end ot the training, wnen >u 
nave had time to consider ail ot your mciuents, we would izke you to give 
us tne two you teei are most critical or most important. 

TO give you an laea ot now to record d critical incident, we nave 
suppliea an exdjapie. 

An EXcHuple ot a Critical Incluer!^ - 

Pcirt I: Describe oopectively what nas occurred m the mentor tra ining 
c oursework that was tne context tor the event J ~ — 

Sucn a narration might look like this: 

"Basea on my reaaing and your comments about the advance 
organizer htuoei, i suggesteu to I ] that sne use the 

auvdjjce organizer jijodei as aii approacfj lor preparing her 
stuuents to read. Together we exairmea a story that the 
st< -jents wouia reao aiid we wrote an acvance organizer tnat 
mcJuaeu these two components: (1) supplying relevant 
concvipts witnm a defiiiitionai traiiteworK (knowledge), and (2) 
^puppjymg a context for processing the j;iajixj laeas 
(.s:tructure). v^e wrote it for the first segment ot the fourth 
gcvx^e €tory, *Tfie «accoon ana firs. ficGii^iiis.* as we starteo 
to discuss tiie coi.ponents that Mke up an advance organizer, 
I J commented that she already uses ari advance organizer." 

Checklist for pescripticn ot an Event 

1. Trie description relates an experience tnat occurred while I was 
runctioning as a inentor. 

2. Tlie description provides an aaeguate account ot tiie context m which the 
eveifL occorteu tdevugnxny an duvance oiyanizer tor ci reaamg seiectimO . 

3. Ttie description is objective; no evaluations or ii.pressions are included. 
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part II: Evaluate tr.e event that you ooscritxia. Tiie evaluation shoula 
contain your juacji.ients, retlections^ feelings^ ana thoughts about the 
mciuent tiiat you related m Part I. 

Evau-uate statei.ients tnat relate to tne mtoriijation proviaed i.iignt look 
like this: 

"My ina,ie at^ reactions to ner statejiient that she already uses 
i uvance organizers were surprise and uisbeliel. However, I 
askea her to explain turtlier — an interesting reaction i^ecause 

I nave never been the kma ot person to douot another person, 

II really like this change J as she explained to ine her 
mterpretatiori ot the basal reading approach, I was ainazea 
because sne :«ientioneQ a type ot advance organizer that I was 
not aware ot. Ana I wonoered it otiicr lentors were aware of 
this type ot advance organizer. So, tonorro^' wnen I go to 
semnar, l ai.i going to bring up tins poirit, 

bpst ii.iportantly, i discovered also tliat there are sorite things 
I can learn troju wy intern. Ttiat hao not occurred to i.^e. 
Frankly, I guess i ai.i still soi.iewhat insecure ana teel that I 
Must, Show tnat i know all tlie answers. Oti well, recognizing 
this as a need is one step ~ i nope.* 

QiecKiist tor Juogr.ient Stat extents : 

1. I coiiBiiented on tne mciuent ti. t I described m Part I. 

2. I shared i.iy tnoughts, ret lections and inipressions about the event. 



Please keep thxs structure and these checklists m i.iino as you till out 
tiie ^icioseo etieet, Tne Cciticai incioent j^poct. 



CRlTlChL INCIDENT REPORT FORM 



Nai'ie Schcx)! 



Date 



Directions: Describe an incident which had significant inpact on your 
growth as a professional, please follow the two column structure that is 
detailed below, if you are urjsure about where to write your information, 
please go back ana consult the checklists that are described in the 
instructions. 



part 1. Describe an incident 
that occurred in the mentor 
training coursework or in 
working witn your iDeginning 
intern. 


part 2: Write evaluation statements 
that express your judgments, 
feelings, thoughts, and 
conclusions about the mciaent 
you described in Part 1. 









. 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YOKK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Intern Name: 
Date: 



SELF EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT * 

1. Reevaluate Your Room Arrangement 

a* Does congestion fre: -ently occur in certain areas o^ he room, such as 
at the pencil sharpener, materials center, small grou ; areas, or your 
desk? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



b. Can you and your students move arouna the room easily, or are traffic 
lanes blocked by desks, other furniture, or equipment? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



c. Do students at the small-group area or at cente'^s distract nearby 
students from their sratwork? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Can you see all students from any place in the room at which you 
instruct or work? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



e. During your presentations, can students see the overhead projector or 
screen and ttie main chalkboard areas -without turning around or nioving 
from their chairs or dasks? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



f. Are students who frequently need your attention or assistance seated where 
you can easily monitor and reach them? 
Notes 



Concl<iSion 



g. Do some students frequently bother others who sit near them? 
Notes 



Areas for further Investigaticn/hork/Change 
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2. Review Your Rules and Procedures for Student Conduct 

a. Have you stopped enforcing one or more of your rules' 
Notes 



Conclusion 



^Itcfnn^f ^° proced'jres, such as those governing student talk 

raising hands, movement around the room, use of equipment and suDoles 
being followed without constant prompting and reminders' ^"PP^^"' 



Conclusion 



c. Are some student behaviors occuring that are clearly undesirable but 
that are not covered under your current rules or procedures? 



Notes 

Concl us ion" 



Notes 



!;oncl us ion 



Notes 



Conclusion 



Areas for Further Investigation/Work/Change 
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3. Review Your Major Accountability Procedures 

a. Do many^of your students fail to complete assignment, or not turn them 

Notes 



Conclusion 

b. Is rnuch stud.jnt work messy to the point of being illegible? 



Conclusion 



c. Are students completing work on time, or do you find yourself qivinq 
extensions more and more frequently' J^uurbe.y giving 

Notes 



Conclusion 



or 1^1^ re°:ul;e"l„?l'::.^;" '^^^ ^'-'"^ - --S-e„t was due 
Notes 



Conclusion 



^' tllt\?,''^°T ^""t °" "'■'^S' students frequently co."plain 

Not do not understand why they received particular grade:? 



Notes 

Conclus ion 



Areas for Further Investigation/'^ork/Change 
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4. List the Consequences for Appropriate and Inappropriate Behavior, and Review 
How Frequently They are Used and How Effective They Are 

a. Do you reward good student behavior, including effor:, in a variety of 
ways ? 

Notes_ 

Conclus ion 



b. Are your rewards still attractive to students, or have they tired of 
them? 

Notes 

Conclusion 



c. Do y find yourself assessing penalties more and more often and 
rewarding students less than you previously did^ 

Notes 

Conclus ion 

a. Are you warning and threatening students frequently and do you fail to 
follow through when students continue to misbehave? 

Notes 

Conclusion " 



e. Have you* penalties lost their deterrent value through overuse? 
Notes 

Conclus ion 



f. Does administering your reward or penalty system take too Juch time and 
effort? 

i^Qtes 

Conclusion " 



Areas for further Investigaticm/Work/Ciiar^ge 



4 
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Consider Whether You Are Detecting Misbehavior in its Early Stages and 
Preventing Little Problems from Developing into Big Ones 

a. Do you tend to notice misbehavior only after it involves several 
students? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



b. When you work witn students in groups or individually at your desk, does 
noise, disruption, or widespread work avoidance occur? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



c. Do you sometimes have the feeling that some students are misbehavi 
simply to gain your attention? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Are there times when so much inappropriate behavior occurs at once that 
you don't have any idea what to do? 

Notes 

Conclusion 



e. Do you sometimes discover that students have hardly begun classvsork 
assignments when they should actually be through with them? 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



Areas for Further Investigation/Work/Change 



fa. Consider Ways to Improve the Management of Your Instructional Activities 

a, [)o studpnts frequently seem confused about work requirements, and do they 
fail to follow directions, even after you have explained them or listed 
them on the board? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



b. Do you often discover that students have not understood your 
presentations and that they therefore cannot complete assignments 
correctly? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



c. Are transitions from one activity to another taking a long time? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Are some students not ready for instruction when a new activity begins? 
Notes 

Conclusion 



e. Is there widespread misbehavior during transitions? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



f. Do^ou have students with learning problems who seem to r^ouir^ mnr^ 
assistance than you are giving them? 
Holes 



Coiiclusion 



g. Is there a constant demand for free-time materials and activities in your 
class? 



Notes 



Conclusion 



Is th^ perforinanc^ of m<^y of your -students below grade level if. 
basic skill areas? 



Notes 



Concl usion 



i. Are some of your students so fast at finishing classwork that thev aet 
Dored or bother others'/ ^ 
Notes 

i . 
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6. (continued) 



^* discSssioSs?^^'^ ' relatively small group of students monopolize class 



Notes 



Conclusion 



Notes 



Concl us ion 



Areas for Further Investigat ion/Work/Ch.v.ye 



SUMMARY NOTES 
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PLANNING DECISIONS 



J^^^y weekly unit 

^^^^^^m Planning pliTTninq 



CJOjectives 



Term 
Plannmcj 



Yearly 
Planning 



Content- 



Activities 



toteriais 



Diaynosiii 



Evaluation 



iniitruction 
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TIME CAPSULE 



Your name 
The date 



What are your beliefs about the value of teacher praise in the classroom? 



ERIC 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 
Module I. Summary of Concepts and Principles 

A* Classroom Management 

1. Physical ^Arrangements in Classroom 

<See Ever tson Handout) 
COMMENTS 



E. Rule Explication and Monitoring 

Specifies a rule 
Clarifies a rule 
Practices rule 
Reprimands rule infraction 
COMMENTS 



Does not specify when rule is needed 
Does not clarify a rule 

Does not correct rule infraction 



3- Uithiinesst JDesisit X)v^r Japping 

Corrects worse deviancy 

Desists student causing disruption 

S i tg g e &ts ^Iter^tiv^ behavior 

Attends task and deviancy simultaneously 

Attends iM instr^tixinAl ^frks 

simultaneously 

COnnENTb 



Does iiot stop deviancy/deviancy spreads 
Corrects lesser 

Desists onlooker or wrong student 
Uses r^ough^ angry^piinitive desists 
Uses approval-focuf ?d desist 

Ignores deviancy h continues task OR 
ignores task and treats deviancy 
I^nonec Either -student* needing ^Ip 
or drops task or engages in intrusion 
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4. Group Alert 



Poses question-selects reciter 
Alerts class-calls on reciter 
Alerts non-performers 
COMMENTS 



Selects reciter-poses question 
Alerts class - unison response 
Ignores non-performers 



5. Movement smoothness/slowdown 

Ignores irrelevancies/cont inues on task 

Gives short, clear non-academic directions 

Moves whole/subgroup 
COMMENTS 



Reacts to or interjects irrelevancies 
or flip-flops or dangles 
Overdwells or fagments non-academic 
directions 

Fragments group movement 



6, Praise 

J^r^aes .specific <c^nd4dct 
Praises non-deviant, on-task behavior 
Gives low-Vey, quiet praise 
Uses conditional praise 
Uses authentic, varied, warm praise 
Control-s cUss reaction to iRifsconduct 
COMMENTS 



Uses loud prdise 

Aiixms tItcs tt) TBirrforce misconduct 



Takes too long dealing with 
distraction 

Instruction gets sidetracked 
exacerbated 



7. Distraction Coping lachnixiues 

flaintains flow of instruction 
Eliminates distraction 
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b. Instructional Organization 



8* Use of Time 

Begins classwork promptly 

Provides activities and attends students 

Has materials in order/ minimal time 
spent in passing out papers, etc. 

COMMENTS 



Delays starting lesson 
Delays new topic or activity/ 
students wait for instruction or 
teacher assistance 

Searches for or does not have handouts/ 
materials/equipment in order - 
disorganized 



9. Review/Summary 

Conducts lesson-initiating review 
Conducts topic summary within lesson 
Conducts review at end of lesson 
COMMENTS 



10. Lesson Development 



Orients students to classwork/specif ies 
purposes of activities 
Indicates change txipU -or activity 
Talks on subject matter 

Questions student comprehension 
Low order questions 
Hiflh j^rsier questions 

1*rt>vitJK indBpendent /choral /unison 
practice 

Pauses before soliciting answers to 
COMMENTS 



Talks or questions off-subject 

Extends taik or changes tcipic 
without comprehension check 



Solicits immediate response to 



1 1 • Homework/SeatMork 

Gives homework/seatwork directions 
and due date 

Checks comprehension cf directions 

Circulates & assists students 

Checks errors or gives feedback 

on homework /seat work 

Gives 80-90% success rate work 

COMMENTS 



Assigns homework/seatwork without 

directions/due date 

Directs students to start without 

checking comprehension 

Remains at dest - inadequate 

circulation/assistance 

Does not give feedback on homework/ 

seatwork 



Su..ary Cements: What's well in hand? Where do you want to s.end your efforts? 
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THE muCH COLLEGE/NEk YORK CITY TEACHING iNTEKNShlP PRGJECf 
Intern Maine: 

Date: _ 



Self Description and Reevaluation of Group Management in Readinc 

1. Describe your grouping for reading. 

Example : 

Number of Children n j- 

. _ u_ 0 .1. laren Read2n£ Grade Level 

3 i' 



4 

5 

4 
3 



wnich based reacler(s) do you use? Level 



1^ 

2' 

22- 
3' 

3^ 
4 



do you meer. trie needs of all students?" 



2. Outline your reading schedule for the week. 



'"'onday Group A 



Group B 



introduction of today's lesson and whet you expect of Ss 
^^"-3U" Teacher-directed lesson Independent work 

Independent work Teacher-directed lesson 

Wnole class sharing and record keeping 



2U"-3U" 
10" 



yo\ir Outline 



2S 



to tLrM -^^^^ write down the activities you selected 

to ttach the "who e' group and the activities that you selected for ^^^"^"^"^ 
independent activities for a 2-day time span. Ask yourself if the Uivites 

rtiv??'sTni;r'%,'' ''''''' '''''' of'each student D o 

activit-s inatcn the purpose of your lesson? 



a) When and how did you correct/check student's work? 



i» Describe or show the decora-keeping syste-n the students use to keep track 
of their om progress as well as your own record-keeping sys4 



•4. Descrioe tne activity you used to end each reading period. 



b. 



Evaluate your successes in grouping for reading for these two days 



?&t%a;e?"" ''''' '''' ^^-^ See pp. 6. RethinK! 
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Consiaer Ways to Improve the Management of Your Instructional Activities 



a. Did students frequently seen confused about work requirements, and did tnev 
fail to follow airections, even after you have explained them or listed 
tnein on the board? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



D. Did you discover tiiat students have not understood your presentations 
and that they therefore were not able to complete assignments correctly? 
Notes 



Concl usion 



c. Were transitions from one activity to another lakinq too lonq ? Wnv ? 
Notes ^ 



Conclusion 



0. Were some students not ready for instruction when a new activity beoan? 
Why ? ' 

Notes 



Cone 1 us ion 



e. Was there widespreaa misbehavior during transitions? 

iNOttiS 



Conclusion 



T. u'iu you nave studenxs witri learning problems wno seemea lo require mere 
assistance than you were givino them? 
.Notts 



Conclusion 



p. Was there a constant oemand for more-to-do materials and activities 
during trie period? 
<\otes 



Conclusion 



. Was the performance of many of your students satisfactory in terms of 
acl^ieveme/U? 

Notes 

Conclusion ' 



BARUCH COLLEGE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Department of Education 
Anne sabatmi, instructor 




Please 1) Reaa the list of possiDle topics. 

2) Generate your own list of -things^- worked on with your 



Getting oooKs, supplies... 
Rooin arrangeujent 
Bulletin ly^ard Displays 
lesson planning 
Scneduling the day 
Routines 
Seating plan 
Class rules 
Procedures 

Teaching rules/proceaures/routmes 

Starting the aay 

Ending the aay 

learning centers 

Reaain^ cohprenension 

Piionics 

fiat^H-probiem solving 

Penriiansnip 

Questioning 

Inaepenaent activities 

Teaching mdepenaent activities 

grouping 

Hoinev;ork assignments 

MaKing transitions ttom one activity 

to next 
Discipline 
*ciciftg of l^eons 
Getting students attention 
Teacher'* s voice 
Teacher-inaae ^ames^ charts 
lime Jiianagement 
*e€t-<:-a^iftg «kiil^ 
ESL techniques 



mentor/mtern. 



3) 



( 1) possible Topics . . . 



(2) Your List of Topics . . . 
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BARUCH CXDLLBGE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Deparusnt of Baucation 
Anne Sabatmi, instructor 



conterencing cornponents 



Step i. Start with a clear stahPinpnh 
ot purpose. 


Step 2. EJigage the intern in a 

dialogue that is related to the 

purpose . 

-Description 

-Analysis 

-Planning 


St-ep 3. Agr^ on olctns tor a epec^l^^o 
next step(s). 


St-ep 4. Suniijarize what has been 
accoirplished. 



i 



erJc 



Vvhat was tne purpose ot tne conference? 



aid the intern feel she could do b> herself jn Septeniber? 



What did the intern feel she would like more help with m Septeniber? 



What Old ixDth agree to as a next step[s)? 



What gitts or coliegiality were exchanged? 



BARUCH-OERI MENFOK/INTEKN PROGRAM 
INSTRUCTIONS FOK CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The Barucn-OtRI Mentor-Intern Training Program uses che research on 
effective teaching as the knowledge base for its training. It incorporates some 
of the effective training behaviors identified into its assessment and 
eva.uation of the intern's progress and development. Using the Florida 

^nnrSn?c"^'H"fJ'"'^"''"^-5^'^'"' ' ^^^^ identified certain key teaching 

concepts and their specific indicators (observable teacher behaviors) that we 
intenr^ appropriate measures of the development of a beginning teacher or 

Three key teaching areas are targeted in the observations Deing requested: 
.nnJJ. V P^:;formance in eiiesentim, an acade^ rule, in managing student 
co£du£t ana performance in organizing and implernentlTir a ^i t of ins t ruct ion . 
ThpoFms for assessing the Intern's piFTormance contaiF i-p-iE-ifTc"ti?^ 

SL'!nr'c.'"i2 k'''":'.'^°"^^ '^"''^■"9 observation. Each target 

behavior Should be rated as either observed, observed and clearly presented (the 
observer's judgment that thr Intern enphasized. stressed. demonstra ted or 

clearly evidenced the teaching behavior or activity), or observed, clearly 
presented and effective (tne observer's judgment that the behavior had a 
posit ve or salutary effect on the students - either directly or through the 
mo.nentum and cohesion it gave to the lesson or unit). '■"rougn tne 

The interns will have been exposed to information and research concerning 
these behaviors and car. be expected at this point to incorporate the" o sone 
degree into their teaching behaviors. A not applicable category is inc 2ded" 
vfrtuaCall llssons'^'' respective Indicators will oe^etable for ' 

oUrJill^l^'Vi'^ proDably should be notified when an observation will take 
pl^C€.They sho« d^«ow*rhat the obs^rv^r H loo^ciflg for. Thus. Interns cen 
prepare materials or units for the observation, if they wish! 

We would appreciate copies of scripted records, narrative reports or 

«aT^v:iJ^bl°TrL''r^°^ these Observations - if"uch'c°o Us° an be 
m<i€ «v««^bl€. W€4<o«l<J «lso appr^-'at^ it If oOs«rv«rs «ould r-ettro aUh U^e 
form whatever comments they feel ar. necessary to annotate or c^ari?y heir 
ratings or the circumstances of the observation. 

If there are any questions, please call Anne Sabetlnl at (2i2) 725-4437, 
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BARUCH - OERI MENTOR/INTERN PROGRAM 



Intern's 



i^anaylny Student Conduct 



This form is used to assess 
addresses selected indicators of 
y/ithitriess, overlapping, group a1 
cctpinq teclinigues . Observers shou 
prior to the observation and coinpl 
form can be used for observations 
also be used to assess these beh 
other purpose. 



the intern s performance in managing student conduct -It 
how the intern desisted misbehavior during a lesson 'usino 
6|n^ movement sinoothriL^ss /slowdown, pr.uJ and distract on 
Id fami Mar ue themselves with the tiF^ behavT3Frf§7i^ 
ete this form i.nnediately following the observation/ The 
specifically scheduled to look at these behaviors- it can 
aviors When the observation is being conducteSfor some 



Identification data 



Date 



Intern's Name 
School 




INDICATORS 



RATING 



1. Stops deviant behavior. 

2. Corrects worse deviancy. 

3. Desists student causing behavior. 
4- Suggests iiUeraativ£ tshavwr^ 

S. Attends task and deviancy simultaneously. 
^* instructional task 



Observed 


Observed 
and 

clearly 
presented 


Observed, 
clearly 
presented, 
and 

effecti\/e . 


























- 













NA 



Do not 
use 



FRir 



If n 

^' u 



C. [GROUP ALERT J 

7. Poses question - selects reciter. 

8. Alerts class - calls on reciter. 

9. Alerts non-performers. 

0. LMOVEKENT SM00THNESS/SL0WD0WN3 
Jo. Ignores irrelevancies/continues on task. 

11. Gives short, clear non-academic 
directions. 

12. Moves v/hole/suogroup. 

E. [PHAISEj 

13. Praises specific content. 

14. Praises non-deviant, on-task behavior. 

15. Gives low-k^^ guiet jpnise^ 

l^ Uses authentic, varied, warm praise. 

16. Controls class reaction to misconduct. 

F. [OISTKACTION C0PIIJ3 TECHNIQUES] 

19. Deals guickly with nutsijiB ^islr^ioo, 

in. Tllnlnates distraction. 



Observed 


ODserved 
and 

clearly 
presented 


Observed, 
clearly 
presented, 
and 

effective 










































































4 


4 


4 




4 


4 









Do not 
use 
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BARUCH - OERI MENTOR/INTERN PROGRAM 



Intern's 



Presentation of Subject Matter 



ruU ^ J° intern's performance in presenting an academic 

IHle. Students are more ikely to learn rules best when rule circumstances ari" d escribed 
and rule practice is provided. Observers should familiarize themselves with the taroet 
JbJp^^^Mn °'''tv,'"']°' '° observation and complete this form i.«ne5 a?^y folloSinS tSe 
2oh!w?? "".''^ ""^ ^o'" observations specifically scheduled to look at these 

con'd:rt;rfo;^rotSlr"pu?p%^^!' ^° observa?i;n°°\r J'etng 



Identification data 


Date 


Intern's Name 


Class 


School 


Sub.iect 


Observer's Name 



Ji»X>JCATUKS 



A. [PRESENTS AN ACADEMIC RULE] 

1. Describes a rule-governing situation. 

2. Provides j)ract1ce for the rule. 



Observed 


Observed ' 
and " ^ 
clearly 
presented 


Observed, 

claarly 

presented, 

effective 















.Do not 
use 



I Hct ^?pli«bk. <:«t-€gGry r.ot fippropriate for tr.is type tsf 1c??5r, 
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BARUCH-OEHI MENTOR/INTERN PROGRAM 



^^'^"•""'s llnstructional Organization and Oeve1opment| 

unit ^ol' ?.lV'ct'V' Tt' llrlltll ^""'f '.''^organization and l.nplementation of 



specifically scileduled to look a fSese^Jeliors- i[ JT„'fuS\."f,!fH l"' 
bel,a,iors «„eo the observation is beins^SSSocJeTfor s<.""o?J" ptp^ose. ° 

Identification data 
Date 



Intern's Name 
School 



Class 



Subject 



Observer's Name 
INDICATORS 




1. Begins v/ork promptly. 

2. Has materials in order. 

3. ^voixJs wait-tiijie, 

fs.tsiitjEcr K,ATf£K mim 

4. Conducts les'ion- initiating review. 
Recaps ilurijjg the Jessoo, 
-Conducts ^esson-enti review. 

t.lMAWAGEKEiNT OF SEAT WORK. HOMEWORK. AND 
7. Provides clear instructions. 



a. Checks canprehension of instructions 

iu. CtiBtk^ errors ane gives Teeaoack. 
i .Not applicable. Rating category is not appropriate for this type of lesson 

o 304 
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Observed 


Observed 
and 

clearly 
presented 


Observed, 
clearly 
presented 
and 

effective 






: 

























































1 


3o not 
jse 


J 









































l.Bea1ns work£ro!«£t^ Intern ts punctual and begins work prooiptly. 

5I?:?luiT5FTfise'"rdenU whS^'^nj^ Zu^l" 5^^'""" '""''"S; Provides 
students to wait for teS Tf^rllVu ' ^ eliminating the necessity for 

4. Conducts lesson-in itlatino revifews^ Intpm ct^rtc ^^r. k^^^ ^ 

^es^nifsSf Je"c'!S"of";?rs'yif'??:st'z^[r Til: 

Before moving on to a new i,art of the lIsloS or 5"?/ ° <"'^"<""9 material 
iro.,rfS?^r^= '"^ '""""^^ P"'"^ Of the lesson at the 

■ " M i?^^ir-iirorrr.rr.n?i;a:j i- 
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fSrfrsSft^ESrj;. '"^"^ '» "'■■-t a 

i. Attends task ana devlano simultaneous ly. Teacher takes care nf a tact ..^ 
flisruplio.1 at tlie sSirnst whtout dhrup ilng t'riesson! 

6. Sit|Jds to two instructional tasks slinultancousl, . Teacher attends to two tasks 
at the same time without upsetTKJ either one. ""enos lo two tasks 

ff^f^^^ - Iieciter. Teacher asks a question before calling on a 

^om^'^^?m;,t. ^^'"^ents to think ahout a 

^.^'^T^V^lJiT'' "-"''""^ '^^t 

^h ^i:lsTtorwa'rS?''""" ^^- ^^^'"^ "'"■"actions and 

flFitilsr^ — """-'""^'"^ directions. Teacher, a,oid long, drawnout 

iSiSf.'^ls?^ '^'''^^ " specific. ™t 

^/wS?r^thlHf!^en^;uptIj^'"^ ^ 
lb. Gi;^ iosj^ juirt Teacher praise is almost unnotlceable by others. 

17. Uses authentic, varied^ warm. praise . 
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S of^ru^ntclf^^- ^"^^^^ ^^^--^ ^'-^ -^-es group 

2u!)- ove?'theV°; '''''' '° °' '^^"^^^^'^ ^"^^"^^'^"^ ^"Ch as an announcement 

2lJ 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Intern Interview Schedule 



Intern: 
Interviewer: 
Date: 



HI3TE5T 



ERIC 
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Question Ir l^hat do you feel the inter'- -,hip has contributed to your 
developnent as a teacher ? <.u your 

tfor Valley Stream, separate out Baruch program) 



la. Can you identify some of the wa^ your teaching may have been changed? 



i^mlLlf^'il^rj"'''*"'''"'' ^^^^^t^d/^^'^'-ged your thinking about your 



Ic, Df how much V£]ue ±o you juas this progr^? 



o _ 30 
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Question 2: There was a lot of content and information (about schooling, 

^tf'^tJlli t learning) covered in the program. Of the content and 
information covered, what parts do you remember particularly well 
(Vividly;? 



2a. What dojrou think it is about this j>articular material that made it stay with 



2b. Did you find that you used much of this information in your class or in 

ThI'IITJ, r""" ^^T?^"9'? ^hat percentage? (...in conversation or in 

tmnkin^ through a problemj 



Question 3: 



nsmittal Effectiveness Survey - probe and clarify 



%'e^1^e^«r''^"^'""* viewTornt^rlnsT^tTS^.r7r^^^^^ one's 



3b, <Ho« <Joes >n^_" "fi^" ^Kperi^fKt contribute to .W«t 



is ■r«nemt>€red? 



3c. Which instructional activities should be 
increaed. reduced. 



o ^ Oil 
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Question 4: J^Vm^dT^ln'Xt w\v"''d^^^^^^^ 5^^ ^^-^ P-^ra. been 

uiri near in what ways did u differ from your expectations? 



lTtoVefro,:ll] ''''''''' ^^P^^^^^-" - °^J-^ct1ve that attracted 



4b. From your viewpoint, what shoi-ld be the ^oaTs of the Baruch 



tne Baruch program ? 



JCj^Has^he program changed in any way the things you find satisfying in 



4tl. Mhith aspem tjf tfie pro^ did yon lilce the most? 



4e. What, if anything, has the Baruch program done for 

you that other staff development o? inservice programs have not? 
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Question 5: How do you feel the Baruch program will affect your work (as a 
teacher) over the next (say) three years? 



5a. Was the training long/sufficient enough? 




Question 6: 



In what ways did you and your mentor have to adjust to each other? 
ioriTediretf'''''''^' " patterns ... 



6a. How didj^our relationshij) chanje oiver the sterind M tbs jjiierasiip? 



6b. How important is it to have a sood "match" ietween mentor and intern? 



6c. In your view, what makes a ^ood match? 



kJ;.!?** P'^^^'^aj" directors/instructors/evaluators promote good relationshios 
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Question 7: What 1",pa^^^^^^^^ mentoring had on your school, your work, and 
relationships with supervisors and teaching colleagues' 
school ?°" feelings about your professional status within the 

(For Valley Stream only) To what extent, if any. did the Baruch 
program contribute to that? 



^LSr^f'^T ^° supervisors in your school support the intern-mentor program? 
i^siblt) -existiflg progr^ffls ii, t4>es« <,oestions if 

7b. Do colleagues at your school support the program? How? 

^JmsTm?^^^^ ^^'^'^'^ necessary for ttiis program to be even more 
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Question 8: What suggestions do you have for improving the Baruch internshio 
program? ^ 




THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Mentor Interview Schedule 



Mentor: 
Interviewer: 
Date: 
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la. Can jrou Identify iore of ihe wjis. Uaciim mv tew .been £lua«ed? 
iSkMmtlf a**^ '"""'"^ .ff«t«JM.,^ thiMi,^ ,bo»t your 
Ic. Of how much value to you was this aentor tr^ininQ? 



3-; 



Question 2: There was a lot of content and information (about schooling, 

teaching, & learning) covered in the program. Of the content and 
!i?id?i)?" ^'^'^ ""''^^ ^" remember particularly well 



jf UU • 'III" — • 

2b. Did you find that you jjsed much of this information in vour class or in 
S?«VArVr.'S) ""^^ii^M' (-'" concerssation or in 
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Question 3: The content and information for the program came from a number of 

sources, in several settings, through different learning activities. 
We need to know what you feel were the more effective means for 
providing this content. 

Transmittal Effectiveness Survey - probe and clarify 



^ ^iemi^ f^r ^ *»feetteer seme ^r> jcjjJar jc^l^d^^ *«€d' 

(Immediate application, new view^poTnt or insight, con^firms or refutes one's 
expenente) 

3b. -How 4o€S "coll€^" and " fi^U " ^xperveflc-e c^fltri^Hite to is rt^m^be^? 



3c. Which instructional activities should be 



"j 



question 4: I" what w ^ expectations you had about mentor training been 

fulfilled? In what ways did it differ from your expectations? 



yoI."to ?he"p'rog"rS:? "^J^^'^e that attracted 



?s,v;7deSeT;"hirn^i°-^^^^ 

mr'^k? """'"^ ''''"^'"^ '^'"^'^ ^^'^ ^^'^•"gs you find satisfying in 



-W, 4<Mci» aspects of mnt<ir traitiing tlitJ you lil^e ttemost? 



Question 5: How do you feel the mentor training will affect your work i 
teacher or mentor) over the next (say) three years? 



would you want to rievote to it? ~ ' 



5b. What is the biggest satisfaction you get from being a mentor? 
(Sense -of ^ojitriixutixui / £^r£er Ady^ncemeiit / steer reamitiM J 
professionalism) ^ 



-5c, Jilas the tr^iiJiJig ]i)i)g/5uffi£i£j)t mjugb? 



5d. Are there areas where you feel additional training/support is desirable to 
rmm ml XuJJy j«our ^ei^rAtiiiSk .as a mentor? 
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6a. How did your relationship change oiver the period of the internship? 



6b. How important is it to have a good "match" between 



6c. In your view, what makes a good match? 



mentor and intern? 
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Question 7: What impact has the mentoring had on your school, your work and 
relationships with supervisors and teaching colleagues? 
Impaction your feelings about your professional status wUhin the 

rrrgrirc^^t^rfbre '''' 



iS^^'^LVZm^VoX e"'s"^r?rra.?i^'"Jr""^^"^°^ P-^''-^ 
possible) existing programs in these questions if 



7b. Do colleagues at your school support the program? How? 

Sl^^S/' ''''' "^""^''^ '^'^ P'"°9'"«- to be even more 



~^ or / 

o xr 4 



« 



Question 8: What suggestions do you have for improving the mentor training? 



Question 9: What suggestions do you have for improvina the program for interns? 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Transmittal Effectiveness Survey 



?hi triiSI?^^*. - (Medium), or L (Low) to indicate the effectiveness of each of 

^" provid ng content or learning experiences that were 
impressionable and meaningful to during the Baruch Program. 



H « High 
M » Medium 
L « Low 



_ Seminars (class) 

_ Required reading 

_ Conferences (with instructor) 

_ Peer discussion/sharing 

_ Lectures/demonstrations 

Instructor 

Research articles 
_ Graphics {videos/ tab l£s/cJiart5) 
. Log *<«p1flg/<:r1tic«l IiKittent -Reports 

Observations (Intern-Mentor") 

Conferences (Intsrn-Mentor) 

Workshops 

-Micrtj teachfng/^ief ^-ecti-y* -tewrh-hig/ltol'e -p^-sy 
mher ^Pleasp -Sfficifj' J>rief3j/ J>elei-) 



CLASSROOH vISiT RPtORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



^ 11*1 



Numbilr df yeafs of teaching eXpeficice . . . Numbero' years teaching in P.S. 194 

Gfkde 



Date And Tinffe of 0»sei'Vat<on/Vis1t ^_ 
Date 'Iknd Tinlfe of Cdnf^renCe/Oisclission 

Objectivrfs/^baU of Lesson OttserVedt 



























«--jlU- 












— — Jll — .11 — ^ 



Ottier gellerJI nbtel r«fgar(lin^ cdhteXt df IfessOn/disctJSsi 



on: 
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CLASSROOM VtSIT REtORO FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



questions for Visit What is Observed 



^^ 



1 4 ^FFtCTtVE CLASsR(K)M MANAGEMIJNT 

A. .^^lajsTtj!!'. A ^rafigeflllfent 

j. Is thef'e frec^Oent congestion it 
p#»iciil sHariJfenef, AatdHals Cent«rsi small 
grNbup ar«fas(i teilchftr's deSk? 

it, tan students l/iovO arbund the r*Ooni 
eijily? ^Ar« tr'iffic lanet blocked by desks, 
otRier f'.'rniCljreii e(|uif«ient? 

1 Ard stttdefJts ht their statJ 
di!6tr<|ct*d other* studeMts dt Small dt-oup 
ctflhtei^s (tr ^^eat 

4. Ar^ al< slud^^ts ablfe to s«e tfeache ■ 
wllfen Hhefhe Is fnsthiclintf? Can the teacher 
selfe all Jtudfent^ when she/he is instructind 
01* wo>'kiftg? * 

51. turing prdSentation«»» cin all 
studertts setf thil overhead prvjecbr screeni 
anM mjin chdIlkbOard arftas without turning 
ar-iiunrt of mrfVin|j| from their chairs Or sfeats? 

1 ^re thft children whd need the 
teftchBr's fr«qu«ht attention br Assistance 
silttiiHg Khcr^ the teacher can easily reach or 
mohitibr thenf? 

t Are th«re any studertts frequently 
boHhe'rinO otf»er1« wHb sit Hear them? 
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Notes from Discussion 
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CLASSROOM VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernlce Hill Is - May, 1988) 



Qliestioils fOr Visit What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



- ■" ^ frt 



^* CllssOpom IRu1e£ 

1. Have they bedh eXpUineti? 

1^. Ar^ th*y dleiY- to the students? 

3. Aril th«y f^radticM? 

^. Wh^t a^e the |)os<tiye ahd hegdtivfe 
c<>hseOuertce< for compliance dnd hon- 
cdfnpl'lanCe? 

t. Effective Coginj Stfatdgiefe fOr 
Dgstr'actloni 

1. (With-U-rtess) Odes the teacher 
cd'himilnicfete to Students that she/he knows 
wnat thejf are dbinU at alt tifnes? 

Dodls the ieadhert stop behavior 
pj^bblftms before th«y ^et tut of control; 
catch th«l cdrrett fluljJHtl stop the most 
stfrioljs (Jf tVo limt^ltaheoUs misbehaviors 
first> 

t (0V6r1«pp<ng) C«n the teacher 
effectively handle twd cl4ss»H)om events at 
the slime time v/ithOut heglectin^ either? Is 
tHe tkacrter 'jbie to maintain the flow of the 
Itfssoli, hold stUderfts accountable for thei^ 

work, ancJ d€»al WitM irtterfuptionS or .. 

silVjuTtaniPou^ly? 0.y± 



CLASSROOM VISIT REdORD 

"• ^ V i ( k \ » r 

QilbstlonH far- Visit 

1 (Sm(>otHhest) Is the teacheh able to 
move fronl onll activity to Another in a Smooth 
manner bj/t 

Using Signal* o»* cu«s to hfelp 
studerlts ()et re^tiy for thd trinsHioh? 

Definitely" ertdirl^ oHe activity 
before moVintf t()i anOth«r? 

u Igjo'^i^'g 'flisbehiViors Which c^n bfe 

hafldl^lti ai effedtivtly aftfer i learning 
activity *o As m to Intehrullt the tesSonf 

4I» tMoifienttim) 0«es the te^che^ have a 
seftse ibf progress ot» mOvenient throughout a 
leftsoji' or school da^'? 

Is the leSson taOght at a brisk 
pafie p^ovfdirig cOntlnudbs academic signals br 
taSks for studerrts to focut o«? 

,^ A t>ehaviOr that m^" c 

sl(Jw dbwrf th« les?(th or loose stOdertts 
interritt: 

L<l)ngr drawrt-out directions Or ekpldnationS, 

UccMrirtg of» student behavior, 

Bi>-ealt:incj activities ifito too-sm.lll steps? 
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FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 
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CLASSROOM VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



QHesiiorftj fOr Visit What is Observed 



-iM^^ M . . 



ft. GrOtJ£ b_c<»s 4 Ac«:ouHtatti1ity 

OoeJ thfe WacHfer keep thfe whole class 
interllst^fd a»td learning: 

tisirtg attilHtles that all studflnM 
(pdrfUrinlng *nd non-pe*"fot*minq) Ire actively 
paHiKip^tiifti; 

Itoldlirf^ stud(»hts acCourttable for doing 
thftir wofk; 

(ire^tiff^ stispdhse or otHfer high irtterftst 
tethnfqufls fhr llolding stt^der1ts' attentiont 

t. Praise 

(loe< th* t«acl1br: 

I. f'raite Ipedifit cOndiitt? 
J. f'raiie jendfal colduct? 

|. fraite Hon^'devlant, dh-task beHeviOr? 
J. (Jive loi»-k^y ouiek pt*aise? 
9. Use loud pr*ai36? 

{. Use «iutMenCic, wartn. Varied praise? 
. /llloiv class to' reinforce misconduct? 

II. (lDnt^ol clrfSs feactioh to mlscohduct? 



J.I -Ik 



Notes from Discussion 



rv r • - 
0 JO 



fiLASSRobM iisu rIcord 

OWstiorts /or Visit 

li, INStRU^TlrfNAL ORlJANIZATtON 
A. Da[ly Sch.edu) es 

boel trte f-eaclier's sthe<3ul^ fo^ tJie <Jay: 

1. Reflect school guidelines? 
J. Include^ sp^ciJl slbjfcts? 
3. Follbw the woi"k firs^lay lat*r 

Jrif^ciple? 
«». Jalilnce learning bbj^ctives and 

Ictivitles that mtiintairf sttdertt 

Interest? 

{. Oeal refclihicJallir with -pull-duts?' 
6. jddr'ess school's Icoj^e & se^ueilce' 
f. Include a ^reat d^al of Variety? 



8- gf J^ctjvjj^ 

(Vhaj kinds (t>pe!>) of adtivitits ^re 
usdd dbriftg the tla^sroom VisU? 

J . ^ontbn, deVelot)nief)t 
j . J^eatWorK 
. dheckina 
' . Jecitatjon 
! . discission 
j . Student wor'k ih groups 
) . Shiall gi^oup inUnlction 
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FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 
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CLASSROOh VtSit RStORD FORM (Bernice WilUs - May, 1988) 



Qltestiortk f«r Visit What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



C. Lej^sort Deye1()j?niefit 

l!n the lesion obsftrvW, doel the teacher: 

Ii. tiegih clasilWorfc pfomptlyt 

t. Orie^t «tudentJ t0 p^i^po8e of attivity? 

i. ConcfUct le<Son*';n1tiating review? 

^. fileafly indicate I cHftng* of tdh"c or activity? 

!l. talk only dn subject fnattert 

in. talk or question dff -Subject? 

I'. ^uesiioM students' coftiprehensioh? 

|l. Use low-ordfer <)ue$tiohs? 

^I. Use fiigh-or'der qusstibns? 

10. >'ro»id6 fdh unisOn/cfior«n/<ndependent priictke? 

11. hu*e before Soliciting answers td 
complex qi/fest^ons? 

12. Conduct tdt)ic suifimary within lesson? 
'b. tonduct r^Vie^ at end of lesson? 



O .to 



O.)0 
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CLASSfiOoM VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



Qilbst1on«» f(Jr Visit What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



Dv Hheyork/S<atwOrk 
Obes th« t«achfer: 

U Give hoitffewoMc/leaCWork directions ^nd 
dtie dat«? 

t Cfjech that ttudenCS uOdefstahd directions? 
|. CIrcJIate ahd Issist studentt? 
4» CnecK efrort aWd ^Ive feedback On 

h<)«ne1»orH/se4twOrk? 
Jl. Give tiomftwork/ieat»»ork aisigfimefits of 

s<ich difficulty tH«t Studentfc c«n 

e^tpe^iertce 60-?0X SucCesl rate? 

E» ^rou(>in| 

does th« telach^r Navd th» C()ope^at^on of 
sttfdertts »nd a routine? 

J. His teaclier inforntfed Students about grouping? 
c. D6 students knOw v<hat groupihg means? 
1 Dfi stbdehts untlferstand why class will 

bk w«rk<ng In (|roJ|)s? 
fl. H«s ieacfier spdken with «tudtnt8 in a 

positive mahnet* sd th<lt she/he has 

their cdopet-atlonf 
5. D6es te^thef bfigin and end 

instruction with a whOle-claSs 

eXerf.is^? 

L H*s Che leather bJilt up a sfet df 
, itideliendent activities?. 
). Has teacher tried to gel patterfis 
g1)infl? 



E£l£ 3-iO 



ClASSROOh VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



Qilest'ionI fOr \flsit 



What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



F» L eatThinfi CIntArs >• rifldct teacher's 
iti'anagen'fent anJTstUdefits' behavior 

t. lW)es te^ch^t- h<ve learning tientfers or 

a learning tenterf 
1 What and wh%re is the leirnlng 
. c%nt»r? . 



L It it nullti-le^elf 
9. Ot)es it haVfe a cMice of activities? 
f* ''Jes it haVfe a self-checking fefttufe? 
3. 1% if b^sed on sonfething prdviolisly 

a. HJs leatfher* ditculsed chlat^ng fend 
ttie fact thfct they will be testfed It 

J tfie ^nd of d clrt^in tim«? 

Jl. Dbes tM c0hte^ hive t pUrpdse? 

JiO. Joel cdntey- ifivotve hecOrd-keeJ)in^ 
atid 'ftvaluationt 
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HOW INTERNS AND MENTORS USED 
RESEARCH-BASED KNOWLEDBE 



CHECK HERE WHETHER YOU ARE AN INTERN OR MENTOR 



One of the xmportant evaluation questions for this program asks how 
the research knowledge that is the basis for the program content gets used by 
interns and mentors in their work. This questionnaire is designed to help us 
get some answers to that question. On the left you will see some key words or 
phrases that represent research-based topics that were addressed in the 
seminars. Please tell us how often you used the concepts and principles 
related to those key words or phrases by making a check in the appropriate 
column. At the end of the questionnaire, you will be asked to explain HOW you 
used some of the concepts/principles, and WHY you did not use any that vou 
checked as not being used. 



Key Words/Phrases 



NEVER SUMETIMES FREQUENTLY ALWAYS 
USED USED USED USED 

(monthly) (weekly) (daily) 



fff^f tjve CJassrppm Management 

A. Classroom Arrangement 

B. Classroom Rules 

C. Distraction Coping Strategies 

1 With-it-ness 
Overlapping 
3. Stnoott^ness 
^* Momentum 

D. Group Focus/ Accountability 

E. Praise 
iQstructignal Ctjoanization 

"6. Use oT "Time 

C. Review/Summary 

D. Lesson Development 
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Key Words/Phrases NEVER SOMETIMES FREQUENTLY ALWAYS 

USED USED USED USED 

(monthly) (weekly) (daily) 

Jus true tional Plflani zatjon ( cont . ) 

E. Homework/Seatwork II | | | ; ; { 

I§§£biD9 Strategies 

A. Grouping i I * ; II | ; 

B. Learning Centers II II | | | | 
C* Writing Process I ! | | | ; | ; 

D. Direct Instruction II j | | • j ; 

E. Indirect Instruction I | | | | ; j • 

F. Thematic Planniny II | | | | \ \ 

6.* Moving pupils from lower to 

higher levels of thinking II I ! ; | | | 

H, Evaluating instructional 

activities in terms of learning 

outcomes for pupils II \ * \ \ \ \ 



Please tell us, as specif icially as you can, HOW you used the knoi^^ledge 
that you ac<^uir-ed in the -progr-aip. Choose the i:ey ^rds/phrase that rej.'jresents 
the topics that you found MOST useful in your teaching, and explain below HOW 
you made use of that knowledge. 

Most useful: 



How? 



Now choose the key words/ phrase that represents the knowledge you found 
LEAST useful and tell us why you did not use those concepts and principles. 

Least useful: 
Why? 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



IfffSts Questjonnajre 
June, 1988 



With this questionnaire, wp are attempting to find out how intern teachers 
have changed, developed, grown as teachers as a result of their participation 
in the internship program. Below is a set of statements about possible 
effects. Please read each statement carefully and then rate the extent to 
which the statement accurately reflects an effect that the program has had for 
you. We don't expect that all of these things will have occurred for you. 
Just tell us which ones are true for you and how true they are. 



The I Not I Slightly I Moderately I Very 

Opposite ; True I True \ True I True 

i^ More I For I For I For I For 

True ! Me I Me I Me I Me 

For Me I ! | i 



1. I have exf^erienced renewed, 
increased interest in teaching as a 
result of the intern/mentor 
program. 

2. I take greater pride in my 
profession. 

3* I am more confident about u.y 
teaching. 

4. I am more aware of alternative 
teaching techniques that are 

"5. I am 7110 r t "famiii^ >9itti Trew 
teaching mate^-ials. 

i>-» Thj& ^rojjr^ rsally hasn't xlonp 
much for me but it's nice to chat 
iTTftrrmaiiY >nth -^ther t^artrer-s. 

7. I feel that I understand my 

€. i i'sat Twi5 "appitl Tto>* a Tnimb^ 
of new teaching techniques. 

9^ J havp haxi morje .oppDrtnrutxBB JLo 
try out new teachinn ideas than I 



The I Not 

Opposite I True 

is More I For 

True I Me 

For Me ! 



Slightly ! Moderately I Very 

True I True I True 

For I For I For 

Me ! Me ! Me 



10. Because of my work in the 
programi I feel I am more able to 
deal with the demands placed on 
teachers in this school by the 
v«dministration» 



11. My planning has improved 
because I know better how to design 
instructional activities appropriate 
to my student's levels. j | 

le. I reel that I have a greater 

say in what happens in my 

classroom. ; i 

13. My teaching, as judged by my 
supervisor, has improved. | • 

14. My students are definitely 
learning better as a result of my 
using ideas or materials picked up 

in the program. ; ; 

15. I am making more use in the 
Classroom of materials that I 

develop myself. j ; 

16. Our sch'^ol's curriculum has 
improved as a result of increased 
interaction between the teachers. ! ! 

17. I hav« ^ better under-standing 
of why some teaching techniques 

work and others don'^t. ] ] 

18. I have changed my whole 
«ppro«ch to teaching since «t-arting 

the internship program. I } 

19. J am better able to deal with 
students who have learning 
difficulties. » ; 

^0. 1 am better informed about tiow 

other teachers in my school teach 

than I was before the program. I | 

21. I just feel better about 

teaching in this school. ] ] 
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The I Not 1 Slightly 

Opposite ! True I True 

is More ! For ! For 

True ! Me ! Me 

For Me 1 | 



Moderately 

True 

For 

Me 



Very 
True 
For 
Me 



22.1 feel that I am more able to 
deal with teaching problems as they 
come up. 

23. I have a better idea of what I 
need to do and how to do it to 
improve my teaching. 

2^. I can communicate better with 
my pupils. 

25. Since the program was started, 

I think teachers and administrators 

in this building work more 
cooperatively to solve educational 
problems. 

26. I find I am more willing to try 
out teaching techniques and ideas 
that are new to me. 

27. I am a better observer and 
analyzer of what is happening in my 
own class. 

28. My informal conversations with 
other teachers h«ve becoiwe ^re 
professiom.lly oriented than they 
were in the past. 

29. I have been stimulated to seek 
other profess ionel growth 
activities outside the program. 

30. I am better able to analyze and 
choose curriculum materials and 
ideac for #y classes, 

'Bl. 1 have a beVter sense o? 
exactly what it is about teaching 
that i am particularly good at. 

32. Ijfeel confident that my next 
year oT teaching wTll He easier. 

33. I think .now what to do and 

=ho^ its pr^^ar^e for th« 



school year. 
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HOW DO MENTORS HELP INTERNS? 



We believe, and many teachers have confirmed that belief, that mentors 
are the key to successful internship programs. This part of the questionnaire 
IS designed to give us . better idea of exactly how mentors help intern 
f^^ The statements that fellow are all expressions of what mentors 

might do to help intern teachers. Please read each statement and then tell 
us, based on your experience with the internship program, how often your 
mentor did that thing for you. 



My M^.itor 
NEVER 



Did This 
For Me 



1. Conducted an individual conference 
so that I could arrive at a general 
principle for improving instruction. 

2. Taught a smaJl group of my pupils 
so that I could concentrate on another 
group. 

3. Provided encouragement and 
reinforcement for me. 

4. Gave me new ideas for instructional 
activities. 

5. Made, ordered, or found materials 
that ! had requested- 

6. Helped me pinpoint a specific 
probl«fn t^at ^ ^i«pi« ^l<ition bat 
that I was unaware of before. 

7. Helped me to feel a sense of 
belonging in this school, 

B. Helped me feel a sense of belonging 
in the teaching profession. 

9. Explained an edurjtional theory to 

ID.Tieiped me determine what ^ needed 
to do and what the next stejDs were. 

11 • CrKrvuraged inS t\3 try a Ttct 
technique. 



My Mentor My Mentor 
OCCASIONALLY FREQUENTLY 



Did This 
For Me 



Did This 
For Me 



My Mentor 
NEVER 



Did This 
For Me 

18. Made some materials or arranged a 
display for me. I ; 

13. Asked questions that made me be 

more reflective about my teaching. I | 

14. Gave me concrete and specific 

ideas to use in my classroom. ; I 

15. Taught a lesson or a class so that 
I could observe a certain strategy or 
technique in action I | 

16. Provided moral support. I ; 

17. Helped me identify my teaching 

needs and priorities. ; ! 

18. Arranged for me to observe or talk 
with other teachsrs in their 

cl ssrooms« I ; 

19. Helped me analyze my classroom so 
that I could gain some insights about 

what I ought to do next. I I 

20. Sh<wed <«e in 4«y 0¥in classroom Uo¥i 
to use a certain kind of material or a 
special technique. 1 ] 

21. Helped me to understand the 
rationale behind certain teaching 
strategies. I j 

28. Listened sympathetically when I 

needed to discuss a poblem or concern. I ; 

23. Gave me a lot of alternative 

teaching ideas so that 1 could choose 

the one that was rijht for me. ! ; 

5^* flro<ight ^ to^et^^ ^ith ot^r 

interns so that we could share ideas 

in group discussions. 1 1 

25. Had meetings with me to discuss 

principles of effective teaching in my 

wor"k . T 7 



My Mentor My Mentor 

OCCAS I ONALL Y FREQUENTLY 

Did This Did This 

For Me For Me 



My Mentor 



My Mentor My Mentor 



NEVER OCCAS I ONALL Y FREQUENTLY 



Did This Did This Did This 

For Me For Me For Me 

26. Told me how to solve a very 
vexing problem that is probably 

specific to this school. ; I ; • • ; 

27. Told me exactly how to implement 

certain teaching strategies. | ! ; ; ; ; 

28. Gave me tips on preparing for 

administrative observation/evaluation. ! ! ! ; ; ; 

29. Acted like a sounding board so 
that I could bounce around some 

teaching ideas I had. ; ; ; ; ; ; 

30. Helped me to know the children in 

my school better. ; ; ; ; • i 



If there is anything your mentor did for you that is not listed above, 
please list it on the lines below. Please be as specific as possible in 
explaining what your mentor did. 
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HOW DO MENTORS HELP INTERNS? 
(Mentor Form) 




I I I 

NEVER OCC^S I DNALL Y FREQUENTLY 

Did This Did This Did This 



!• Conducted an individual conference 
50 that intern could arrive at a qeneral 
principle for improving instruction. ! I 

B. Taught a small group of intern's pupils 
so that intern could concentrate on another 
group. ; ; 

3. Provided encouragement and 
reinforcement for the intern. ! 

G«ve the intern new ideas for instrutrtitDnai 
activities. ; ; 

5. HAde^ ordered ^ fxiund matariais 

that intern had requested. { ; 

6. Helped intern pinpoint a specific 
problem that had a simple solution but 

that intern Mas tinawar^ of bafxyre^ I ; 

7. -Meiprt iTTt^TTk -tt3 -froi a s gT n»t* t>f 
belonging in this school. ; \ 

i-^ the teaching profession. 1 ; 

9. Explained an educational theory to 

the intern. ; ; 

10. Helped intern determine what needed 
TtelTfg ^-art irhn& tt&^ s1r3?ps ^ix^r^. 1 ; 

11. Encouraged intern to try a new 
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I 



I 



I 



NEVER 



OCCASIONALLY FREQUENTLY 



Did This 



Did This 



Did This 



IB. Made some materials or arranged a 

display for intern. ; ; • j 

Ih. Asked questions that made intern be 

more reflective about her/his teaching. I { ; • 

Gave intern concrete and specific 
ideas to use in the classroom. | ; ; ; 

15. Taught a lesson or a class so that 
intern couid observe a certain strategy or 

technique in action ; ; ; • 

16. Provided moral support. ; I • ; 

17. Helped intern identify he^/his teaching 

needs and priorities. • ; ; i 

18. Arranged for intern to observe or talk 
with other teachers in their 

classrooms. • > i i 

• • II 

19. Helped intern analyze his/her classroom so 
that he/she could gain some insights about 

wnat ought to be done next. ; * ; ; 

£0. Showed intern in intern's own classroom how 
to use a certain kind of material or a 

sprcial ttrchTiitjue . * ; « i 

• • II 

21. Helped intern to understand the 
rationale be#^ind certain teaching 

strategies. • i . . 

I I I I 

22. Listened sympathetically when intern 

needed to discuss a problem or concern. I ; ; 

23. Bave intern a lot of alternative 
^attiing itfeas -ot -frhart rrrt«m -cwW si ^ ^i^^ 

the onfc that was right for her/him. I | • ; 

P^- -Br-Dught intern tcgethgr juith ^Ih^r 
interns so that we could share ideas 

25. Had meetings with intern to discuss 
p rinciple s of effective teaching in che 

• ' I i 





I I I 

NEVER OCCAS I ONALLY FREQUENTLY 



Did This Did This Did This 

26. Told intern how to solve a very 
vexing problem that is probably 

specific to this school. ; ; . . , , 

27. Told intern exactly how to implement 
certain teaching strategies. ; ; 

28. Gave intern tips on preparing fo- 

administrative observation/evalurtion. ! I • • . « 

' ' II 

29. Acted like a sounding board so 
that intern could bounce around soine 

teaching ideas she/he had. II . . , , 

' ' I I 

30. Helped intern to know the children in 

my school better. ; • , , , , 



If there is anything that you did for your intern that Is not lis^:ed above, 
please list it on the lines below. Please be as specific as possible in 
explaining what you did. 
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DATA COLLECTION — INTERN 

Name: (Optional - First Name) 

School 



Grade Assignment: 



NO, of months teaching: of months teaching in present assignment: 

Other teaching experiences: _^ 

Where 



When 



How long? 



Assignment 



EDUCATION 

Teaching License{s) currently held: 

■^9^^^. PQte Major Minor Name of college/un iversity 



Undergraduate Education Courses Taken: 
Title Dates 



Inservice Education Courses/Workshops/Training: 
Title Dates Sponsor 



Place 



ERLC 



Graduate Courses Taken: 
Title 



Dates 



College 



Please complete the following sentences: 

As a beginning teacher, my primary concerns are 



I would like to receive help in 



List 'he kinds of experiences you feel would help you the most: 



DATA COLLECTION— fENTOR 



Name: 

Home Address: 
Home Tel. No.: 

School District: _ School T^l. no.: 

School Address: 

Superintendent: 

Present Teaching Assignment: 



No, of years teaching: 

Grade levels: 

No. of schools taught in: 

No. of years in present school: 

Extra curricuiar activities- 
Special interests/ talents: ^ 

Out-of-classroom pos'' ^ns held: 

No. of first-year teachers: Grade Level placement(s): 



S.S.# 



Principal: 



How Long? 



^ r" r> 
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EDUCATION 

Teaching Licenses currently held: 



P^^^ D ^t^ Major Name of college/universifcy 



Additional Courses, workshops and training; 



Academic honors: 
Grants received: 



STAFF/CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE 

Prej^red and delivered workshops: 

What Where when 



Publications: 



Degree you are preparing for presently: 



o 350 



TO Whom 



Curricuiuffi developments 

A^ea tsr ade Level when For Whom 



other courses (Spring *B7): 



Name; chapter Chairman (school): 

Chapter Leader (district): 

Prep. Periods: M t ■ w Th 

Other Open Time: 
Lunch Hour 
School Half Da^^s: 
School Holidays: 

If you do not dnare a common prep with intern from your school, could a 
common prep be arranged? 

IS your school open after school? 

Day(s ) Time 

From to 
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AS a mentor teacher you will be required to fulfill 3 roles for the intern 
as: facilitator, supporter, and erpert. 

Please write a clear, concise statement in one page or less describing your 
qualifications to serve in this role. ^ y 
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Conference with the intern to find out: 

a) At this point n time, what are the intern's major concerns? 

b) in what area would the intern like some help— now? 

c) What part of the day seems to be most problematic for the intern? 

d) How does the intern feel you can best assist him/her? 

e) What time schedule appears to be most convenient for both of you to work- 
out a professional developnent program? 
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xilMEll ^TO^^ 



INTERN JOURNAL 



NAME : 



MENTOR'S NAME: 



Pjlr£j^^^M^ing PUce Deicrlption of Ev ents* Outcome Statement: 



Next Step Planned 



Y^lur ref lecr^>on*/itapresi»lohs/concei^ns/AHAs of the aeeting. 



363 

EHjCht msilns anythinj^ you Were i*orking on witHI the mentor during this particular meeting. 



b t 



"ME._,^^TO__ INIERN'S NAME: 

MfeNTdR JOURNAL 

lb!rjb«e_J'lJeeiin& PjUcjfe D^sctlptlo.p of Events* Oatcome Statem.n^ Next Step Plann ed 



I M r> *^ A 



reflectllofca/lmpre^siOns/concerni/AftAa of the meeting 
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O /bnt oD'an/l alHythltfj^ fou were wotklng on With the intern during this patticular meeting* 



bAKUCH OERI MENTOR-INTERN PROJECT 



THE CRITICAL .• ^MCIDENT 



ERIC 



^.ave'^^JJicilfr^i.^tLcf.?;''' Protessionai experiences which 

critical incident (see Part i aescribea below), we are very i^terestea in 
SrlSSSf/"^ iir^ressions about u.is c/ltxcal inc:ae'nrfs™t\"i 

you inay experience a nujiter or these critical mciaents ana forns ar*. 
us. tiie two you teel are ,,«st criticdj or „iost i.!portant. ^ 

^^TJ'Z IZtl':'^' " " - ""-^^ - nave 

An EXcii.iple ot a Critical inciaent : 

Luui^t'L!'' uTZt"^ ooiectively what nas .c currea m the i.entor tra ,n,no 
coursewo rk that was tne context tor th e eveii~ "-""-"" a 

SUCH a narration might look like this: 

"Baseu on my reaamg ana your coi.iii,entc about the aavance 
or yammer i.^x^ei, i suyyesteu to I j that sne use the 

auvance organizer noaei a,s axi approaclj ±ox preparing jjer 
stuuents to read. Together we examinee a story that the 
^tuoents woulQ reao ana we wrote an aavarjce organizer that 
mciuaed these two coi.ix^nents : (i) supplying relevant 
concepts witnm a definitional trai..eworK (knowieoge), and (2) 
supplying a contejit j:ox processxng t^e ijain laeai; 

KS^^^'st^v* -iL^i^il^ ^""^ "^^'^^ ^^9i"ent of the fourth 
-gccae story -^h^ Raccoon and Mrs. ficGinnis.* as we starteu 
to discuss the components that i.-ake up an advance organi7.er 
I J coiimiented that she already -.ses an acivance organizer.- 

aiecklist for Description of an Event 

i. Trie description relates an experience tnat occurred while i was 
functioning as a mentor. 

^' evir.l-'-^'-""<f adequa,e account of ti.e context in wnicn the 

eveiru OccuTTeu tdesiytany an covcnce utycTixl:« tor "ci X^caxng oeiecrxon) . 

3. Ttie descriptior is objective; no evaluations or impressions are included. 

3g: 



IiKe'tmsf ' ^'"'"'-^"^^ ^"^^ to tne inton.^tion provioeo i.ayut look 

•My iM^aiate reactions to ner stateji,ent that she already uses 
ITJ^f oryanizers were surprise anu uisDeliet. However^ i 
askea her to explain turtlaer~an interesting reaction^cause 

II really like this change. J as she explained to ine her 
ihterpretation ot the basal reading approach, i wafain^La 

r^t awa'rl'o't'"'"^""?" ' ^^^^^'^ ^^^"^^^^ ^^^^ I "as 

fh^ J^^I ^ wonaerea it otiier Mentors were aware of 

si nr. ^""'^""^^ organizer, so, tomorrow wnen i go to 

sewmar, i cu.i going to Dring up this point. 

f ca'n'iSrn'"'^^' ' ^'^^ tiaat ti.ere are son., things 

1-rankiy, i guess i ai.i otui soj.iewnat insecure anu teei that i 
laust Show ti.dt I Know an ti.e answers, a. well, recog,aziL 
this ds a need is one step - i nope." ^^yiu^iny 

QiecKiist tor juugr.ient statei.ients : 

1. I coi.u.ienteu on the inciuent that i aescriDeu m Part i. 

2. I sharea ,,,y thoughts, retiections anu iK.pressiohs about the event. 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT REPORT FORM 



Naiiie 
Date 

Directions; Describe an incid 
growth as a professional. Please 
entailed Delow. if you are unsure 
pieai^e go i>ack ana consult tne che 
instruct ions . 

Part 1, Describe an incident 
that occurred in the mentor 
traminu coursework or in 
working witn your beginning 
intern. 


School 

ent which had significant iirpact on your 
follow the two column structure that is 
about where to write your information, 
cklists that are described in the 

irarL write tjvaiuation statements 
that express your judgments, 
reelings, trougnts, and 
conclusions abou , the mciaent 
you aescrioea m Part 1. 
































































por More Space See the Next page 
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TriE BARUCH COLLEbE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Intern Name: 
Date: 



SELF EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT * 

1. Reevaluate Your Room Arrangement 

a. Does congestion frequently occur in certain areas of the room, such as 
desk?^ P^"^^^ sharpener, materials center, small group areas, or your 

Notes 



Conclus ion 



b. Can you and .-our students move around the room easily, or are traffic 
lanes blocked by desks, other furniture, or equipment? 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



c. Do students at the small-group area or at cer ters distract nearby 
students from their seatwork? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Can you see all students from any place in the room at which vou 
instruct o*- work? 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



e. During your presentations, can students see the overhead projector or 

screen and ttie mam chalkboard areas without turning around or i?ovina 

from their chairs or desks? ^ 
Notes 



Cone 1 us ion 



f. Are students who frequently need your attention or assistance seated where 
you can easily monitor and reach them? ' 
Notes 



Conclusion 



g. Uo sane students frequently bother others who sit near them? 
notes 



■Cone Itis son 



Areas for Turther Investigation/Work/Change 
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i. Review Yc:r Rules and Procedures for Student Conduct 

a. Have you stopped enfo'-c.ng one or more of your rules' 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



?^?JSn hSc ' P^^cedures, such as those governing student talk, 
hp nn ? movement around the room, use of equipment and suppl es 

being followed without constant orompting and rem-inders' ^"PP'^". 



Conclus ion 



^t^^tTr. Vii'^f^ behaviors occuring that are clearly undesirable, but 
Notes ' '""'^"^ procedures? 



Conclus ion 



a. Do you find yourself giving the same directions repeatedly for some 
common procedure? 'cpcdLeuiy ror some 

Notes 



Conclus ion 



Notes 



Lone 1US ion 

Areas for Further Investigation/Work/Change 



3. Review Your Major Accountability Procedures 

a. Do many of your students fail to co'np^ete assignments or not turn them 
in 3t all? 

Notes 



Conclusion 



Jb much student work messy to the point of being illegible? 
Notes 



Concl' ion 



e students completing work on time, or do you find yourself giving 
tensions more and mor^ frequently? 



c. Are 
ex 

Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Do students sometimes claim that they did^nt Know an assigrnent was due 
or what its requirements were? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



iJ^r.r^^f ^'^^ S'^^" °" ^^^^^^ "'^^^^ do students frequently complain 
that they do not understand why they received particular grades? 



i^otes 



Concl us ion^ 

Areas for Furtner Invest igation/'work/Change 



4. List the Consequences for Appropriate and Inappropriate Behavior, and Review 
How Frequently They are Use^l and How Effective They Are 

a. Do you reward good student behavior, including effort, in a variety of 
ways ? 

N 0 1 es 

Conclusion 



b. Are your rewards still attractive to students, or ha^e they tired of 
then? 

Notes 



Conclus ion 



c. Do you find yourself assessing penalties more and more often and 
rewarding students less than you previously did? 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



d. Are you warning and threatening students frequently and do you fail to 
follow ^hrough when student? continue to misbehave? 
Note: 



Conclus ion 



e. Have your penalties lost their deterrent value through overuse*^ 
Notes 



Conclus ion 



f. Does administering your reward or penalty system take too much time ana 
effort? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



Areas for further Iwestigation Aork/Chan-je 
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D. Consider Whether You Are Detecting Misbehavior in its Early Staaes and 
Preventing Little Problems from oEvelop.ng into Big Ones ^ ^ 

^' rudents?"^ ^° misbehavior only after it involves several 



Notes 



Conclusion 



b. When you work witn students in groups or individually at your desk does 
noise, disruption, or widespread work avoidance occcr' 
Notes 



Conclusio.i 



c. Do you sometimes have the feeling that some students are misbehaving 
simply to gair- your attention? ^ 
Notes 



Conclusion 



d. Are there times when so much inappropri. te behavior occurs at once that 
you don't have any idea what to do? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



e. Do you sometimes discover that students have hardly begun classwork 
assignments when they should actually be through with ?hem^ 
Notes 



t one 1 us ion 



Areas for Further Investigation/Work/Cnange 
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D. Consider Ways to Improve the Management of Your Instructional Activities 

^* JSi^Jf^J^? frequently seem confused about work requirements, and do they 
h'l in IVj^L'i:?''''''^ h^^e explained them or listed 



then on the board? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



b. Do you often discover that students have not unce. "ood your 
presentations and chat they therefore cannot compl. e assignments 
correctly? ^ 

Notes 



Conclusion 

c. Are transitions from one activity to another taking a lono time? 
^^otes 



Conclusion — ■ 

d. Are some students no: ready for instruction when a new activity begins? 



Conclusion 



e. Is the , widespread misbehavior during transitions? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



f. Do ynu hjvp students mth learning nr^lems ^ho sem to r^au^re r-r^ 
assistance than you are giving them? ^ 
Wotes 



Conclusion 



lul^f^ ^ constant demand for fre-time materials and activities in your 



class? 
Notes 



tone] us ion 



^* blsirskni°Ire'^as! ""^^ ^""^ "^'^ ^^^""'^ ^ ^^'^^ 

Notes 



Conclusion 



C"Onc ilJb iuTi 
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b. (continued) 

SisSsions?^^'' ' relatively small group of students monopolize class 



Notes 



Conclusico 



Notes 



Conclusion 



Areas for Further Investigation/Wo'-k/Change 



SUMMARY NOTES 



WANNING DECISIONS 



Inuicdte tiie sec,.-ence/oraer you use wiien pldiming tor tedctiino untt^ i t-r. 

inaicate which ot tne categories oeiow coLs to Lm f, ro? 

ttie secono Uiought aiiu so on-to 8 ' ^ inaicate 



^SiiZ. weekly unit levi yearly 

Pi^nnina Planning PlalTninq P laHhing piiFiHIng 

Objectives 



CX)ntent 



Activicies 



toterials 




EvalUdtiun 



lubtructioii 



0r9ani2ation 



TIME CAPSULE 



Your name 
The date 



What are your beliefs about the value of teacher praise in the classrooms 



THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 
Module I. Summary of Concepts and Principles 

A. Classroom Management 

1. Physical rangements^^lVcUssroom 

(See Evertson Handout) 
COMIMENTS 



2. Rule Explication and Monitoring 

Specifies a rule 
Clarifies a rule 
Practices rule 
Reprimands rule infraction 
COMMENTS 



Does not specify when rule is needed 
Does not clarify a rule 

Does not correct rule inf'-act^on 



3* ^ithitness, Oes iit~5Ii«r Up piJ^' 

Stops deviant behavior 

Corrects worse deviancy 

Desists student causing disruption 

Suggests alternative behavior 



Attends task and deviancy simultaneously 

^U?od« to Ufc if«tr<iction*l 
sir ultaneously 



T>oes not stop deviancy /deviancy spreads 
Corrects lesser 

Desists onlooker or wrong student 

roughs -angry^punit iv« de^i^ts 
Uses approval-f ^used desist 

Ignores deviancy & continues task Of; 
ignores task and treats deviancy 
I^rKK>« ^thcr sti^tteTits T»e«!iTrg f^lp 
or drops task or engages in intrusion 



Poses question-selects reciter 
Alerts class-calls on reciter 
Alerts non-performers 
COMMENTS 



Selects reciter^-poscs question 
Alerts class - unison response 
Ignores non-performers 



5. Movement smoothness/slowdown 
Ignores irrelevancies/continues on task 
Sives short, clear non-academic directions 

Moves whole/subgroup 
COMMENTS 



Reacts to or interjects irrelevancies 
or flip-flops or dangles 
Overdwells or fagments non-academic 
directions 

Fragments group movement 



6. Praise 

P^^isQs "S^scific jj , . 

Df-^;c»«> ^ n ""T ^ . . -^^w^ ^gtmtrrBi xurrauifx 'praise 
Praises noo-deviant , on-task behavior 

Gives low-key, quiet praise Uses loud praise 

Uses conditional praise praise 
Uses authentic, varied, warm praise 

*° ^isct^ut-t mit,v« rlass to reinforce .isconducl 



Ta1<es too long dealing with 
distraction 

Instruction gets sidetracked 
Oi-s traction ccntimj^s or rs 
exacerbated 



7. Distraction Coping Tachnl^Lfi^" 

Oe*J^ tiuiiScly w-tti tJivtr^rtixm 

Maintains flow of instruction 
EJiminaijes iJjstr^tipn 
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b. Instructional Organization 



Use of Time 

Begins classwork promptly 

Provides activities and attends students 



Has materials in order/ minimal time 
spent in passing out papers, etc, 

COMMENTS 



Delays starting lesson 
Delays new topic or activity/ 
students wait for instruction or 
teacher assistance 

Searches for or does not havd handouts/ 
materials/equipment in order ~ 
disorganized 



9. Review/Summary 

Conducts lesson-initiating review 
Conducts topic summary within lesson 
Conducts review at end of lesson 
COMMENTS 



10, Lesson Development" 



Orients students to classwork/specif ies 
purposes of activities 
Jndiratps change topic or activity 
Talks on subject matter 

Ouestior;s student comprehension 
Low order questions 
hiqh ^rder questions 

ProvitJes independent/choral /unison 
practice 

Pauses before soliciting answers to 

jumpier -que^i-ronc 

COMMENTS 



Talks or questions off-subject 

Extsnds taJk nr rtvanyas tapir 
without comprehension check 



Solicits immediate response to 



1 1 • Homework /Seatwork 

Gives homework /sea twork direct. ns 
and due date 

Checks comprehension of directions 

Circulates & assists students 

Checks errors or gives feedback 

on homework/seatwork 

Gives 80-90% success rate work 

COMMENTS 



Assigns homework/seatwork without 

directions/c'je date 

Directs students to start without 

checking comprehens * on 

Remains at dest - inadequate 

circulation/assistance 

Does not give feedback on homework/ 

seatwork 



Summary Comments: What's well -n hanH? ^ 

5 weii .n hand? Where do you want to spend vour efforts? 
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THE 13ARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP PROJECT 



Intern iiape; 
Date: 



Self Description and Reevaluation of Group Management in Readin: 

1. Describe your grouping for reading. 
Example : 

Nurnber of Children Reading Grade Level 

^ i' 



3 
4 
5 

3 

'6 



1^ 

2' 

3' 

3^ 

4 



rthich basea reader(s) do you use? Le^^el 
Why? 



How do you meet tne neads of al . students? 



2. Outline your reaaing schedule for the week. 

£x.amp]pj 

'^^^^^ Grou£ A Grou£ B 

^" Introduction of today's lesson and what you expect of Ss 

2J"-3J" Teacher-directed lesson Inaependent WorK 

2U"-3U" independent work Teacher-oi rected lesson 

Whole class sharing and record keeping 

Your Outline 



Whyjo you think this schedule and grouping patttern is working/not 



ERIC ""^^ 



To'Z.cTtlTZ{?>< ''''' t^'^ activities you selected 

to ttacn the "whole" group and the activities that you selected fnr ^^^^^^^ 
ndependent activities for a 2.day time span. Ask you se f f ?h nivites 

c v?-s°,?:rV' ''''''' ''''' of each stud n o 0 ' 

activit-s inatcn tiie purpose of your lesson? 



a) Wnen and how did you correct/cneck student's work? 



Describe or s^.ow the recora-keepiny system the students use to keep tra-k 
of their ov/r. proaress as well as your own record-keeoinc sv.tl ^ 



•4. 



Oescrioe tne activity you used to end each reading period. 



t). Evaluate your successes in grouping for reading for these two days. 



tlTTe.l\Zfr'' ''''' '''' ^^-^ see pg. 6. Rethink! 
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0. Consiaer Ways to Improve the Management of Your Instructional Activities 

a. Did students frequently seen confused about work requirements, ano did tnev 
fail to follov/ directions, even after you have explained them or listed 
triem on the board? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



D. Did you discover that students have not understood your presentations 
and tnat they therefore were not able to complete assignmpnts correctly? 
Notes 



Conclusion 



Were transitions from one activity to another takino too long ? Wnv ' 
Notes 



Conclusion 



0. were some students not ready for instruction when a new activity beaan? 
ivhy ? ^ ^ ' 

i^otes 



Conc1usior» 



e, Xes there widespread misbehavior during transitions? 

iNotcS 



Conclusion 



T. uia you nave stuoenxs v/ith learning prooiems who seenea to require more 
assistance than you were givinp them? 
Notts 



Conclusion 



q. v.a<> there a constant oe'iand tor more-to-do materials and activities 
during the period? 
4\otes 



Conclusion 



h. Was the perforroance of many of your students satisfactory in terms of 
achievement? 



Notes 



Conclusion 



BARUCH COLLEGE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Department of Education 
Anne Sabatmi, Instructor 



^n''^ ^ possible topics/areas/techniques that you may Have worked 

on tnis school year witn your mentor/intern. 

Please 1) Reaa the list of possible topics. 

2) C5ererate your own list of •things" worked on with your 
mer tor/intern. 

3) 



(1^ possible lopics . , . 

Getting oooks, supplies... 
Rooiii arrangenKjnt 
Bulletin Doarci displays 
lesson planriing 
Scnedulmg the day 
Routines 
Seating plan 
Class rules 
Procedures 

Teaching rules/proceaures/routmes 

Starting the aay 

Biding the a^y 

learning ceiit.ers 

Reading coi.prenension 

Phonics 

Math-problem solvuig 

penr.iansiup 

Questioning 

Inaepenaent activities 

Teaching mdepenaent activities 

Grouping 

Hoi?iework assignments 

MaKiTig transitions from one activity 

to next 
Discipline 
pacing of lessons 
Getting stucents attention 
cachet vcitie 
Teacher -maae games, charts 
lime iiianagement 
2}sst-tflyci«g .skills 
EGL techniques 



(2) Your List of Topics 
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BARUCH COLLEGE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Departi.'ient of Education 
Anne sabatini, instructor 



conferencing Conponents 



Ste^j.. Start with a clear statement 
ot purpose. 



Ste^, Agree on plans tor a specific 
next step(s). 



Step 2 . Engage the intern in a 

dialooue that is related to the 

purpose. 

-Description 

-Analysis 

-Planning 



Stepj4 V Suflit^rize -what has been 
acconplished. 
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What was tne purpose of the conference? 



What did the intern feel sfte could do by herself m SeoteniDer? 



What did the intern teei sne v;ould like niore help with m September? 



*ihat Old ixith agree to as a next stepls)? 



What gifts or collegiaiity were exchanged? 
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BARUCH-OERI HENrOK/INTEKN PROGRAM 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The Baruch-OERI Mentor-intern Training Program uses the research on 
effective teaching as the knowledge base for its training. It incorporates some 
eva !t?nn'nf '''r^'? identified into its assessmen? anS 

evaluation of the intern's progress and development. Using the Florida 
Performance Measurement System as a model, we have identified certan key teachina 
concepts and their specific indicators (observable teacher behavior ) that we ^ 
Inlenu' '"^""^'^^ °^ development of a beginning Jeacher cr 

tnp Jfprn'c^^^ teaching areas are targeted in the observations being requested: 
condu2J nprwnl'"" - ^^mina an academic rule, jn mancging student 
conduct and performance in organizing and implementu^ a ^i t of ins t ruction 
ThTf^ms for assessing the-fepTpiFfo rmance contS iF IHiFiTTc tlRip— 
behaviors the observers should look for during the observation Each target 
behavior Should be rated as either observed, observed and c eaHy presen ed (the 

^dS"t'he'?eac'Mno"J^H" ^^^^"ed. S S^t S V 

Clear ly evidenced the teaching behavior or activity), or observed clearlv 
presented and effective (tne observer's judgment that the behavio^ had a 
positive or salutary effect on the students - either directly o? through the 
moinentum and cohesion it gave to the lesson or unit). °' ^"^ 

these^SehalJors'.n^" ^'1' tT''"^ '° information and' research concerning 
degrL in?o ?heir ?p^rMn' IT'''"^ incorporate them to some^ 

degree into their teaching behaviors. A not applicable category is included- 

:?rL"??ralMe"s"ons?'^^ '''' ^"^"^^^^ '"'^^"^-^ be^a^aMe'f^J"'^'^^ 

oi.. "n and probably should be notified when an observation will take 

prepare materials or units for the observation, if they wish! 

We would appreciate copies of scripted records, narrative reoorts or 
.aaTe'^vLJa^'l^'^rr these observations -'IrsucTco es an be 

raiinas or t'hP rT'^'l '''' ^ "^""^''^ ^° ^""^^^^^ or cl ri?y Jeir 
ratings or the circumstances of the observation. 



If there are any questions, please call Anne Sabatini at (2i2) 725 4437. 



8ARUCH - OERI MENTOR/INTERN PROGRAi-l 



Intern's 



*5anaginy Student Conduct 



addrfel?l< Ipwj!,."^ ^'"^^'"'^ performance in managing student conduct Id 



Identification data 



Date 



Intern's Name 
School 



Class 
Subject 



Observer's Name 



INDICATORS 



RATING 



■A. C-WITH1TNESS3 

1. Stops deviant behavior. 

2. Corrects worse deviancy. 

3. Desists student causing behavior. 

4. Suggests aUernative beUvwr, 

5. Attends X&s)i and deviancy s imuTtaneously. 

6. Attends to two instructional task 



Observed 


Observed 
and 

clearly 
presented 


Observed, 
clearly 
presented, 
and 

effective 






























* 









NA 



Oo not 
use 



FRir 
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c. lgroup alertj 

7. Poses ouestion - selects reciter. 

8. Alerts class - calls on reciter. 

9. Alerts non-performers. 
0. LMOVEKENT SMOOTHNESS/SLOWDOWN] 

IvJ. Ignores irrelevanc ies/continues on task. 

11. Gives short, clear non-academic 
directions. 

12. Moves wliole/suDgroup. 

E. CPHAISEj 

13. Praises specific content. 

14. Praises non-deviant, on-task behavior. 

15. Gives low-k^^ quiet praise. 

i^ -Uses authentic, varied, warm praise. 
13. Controls class reaction to misconduct. 

F. COISTKACTION C0PIN3 TECHNIQUES] 
19. Deals quickly with outsidB xiistrM:tiDn. 

Vi. tliTninates distraction. 



Observet 


OOservpd 
and 

c 1 early 
presentee 


UUdci V cQ 1 

clearly 
and 

c 1 1 cL V 1 V 2 
























1 

j 


















— ■ 












































• 
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BARUCH - OERI MENTOR/ INTERN PROGRAM 



Intern's 



Presentation of Subject Matter 



rule ^'''btudon"?. 'ar^^mSr."??? ? J"?" ^^'^ !"^"'"'' performance 1n presenting an academic 



being 



Identification data 



Date 



Intern's Name 
School 



Class 
Subject 



Observer's Name 



imcmRS 



A. [PRESENTS AN ACADEMIC RULE] 

1. Describes a rule-governing situation. 

2. Provides practice for the rule. 



Observed 


Observed 
and 

clearly 


Observed, 
clearly 
presented, 
and 

effective 












1 



0 not 
use 



J iUit ^Jic^Jp-. n&zinq category not <appro{>r jat-e for tkU type cf 4^-^^.. 
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BA«UCH-0EKI MENTOR/INTERN Pl^OGRAM 
llnstructlor.al Qrodnlzation A.,d Develop mpnt) 

]^^d?«&S suyect matt;., and m^^^^^ '""te^" "Sed time, 

t^ii^iiT7er-fe -THTt^rge? k should Ti^Tliinfi; 

too Lnmediately following Ihe S£ eJvIuon'^ Th! fn^' observation and complete this 
specifically scheduled to look at ?hese behavlorJ .'^ "? \ ''^^ observation- 
behaviors when the observation il belTcclSucLTfor 'sanrott? ll^ltV' '''"^^ 

Identification data 

Intern's Name 

School 




Observer's Name 
INDICATORS 



Subject 



RATING 



1. Begins v/ork promptly. 

2. has materials in oroer, 

3, Avoids «ait-t1<ne. 

B.lStJbjECf KATftH KtVlHV!] 

4, Conducts lessofi-initiatins review. 

i, iJecaps ^iijg tjie l€ss<w. 
■6. CtjntJucts lesson -end review. 

SEATWOKK, HOMEWORK, AND 
7. Provides clear instructions. 
<l. Checks comprehension of instructions. 

i'u. Ctieclis errors and gives Teedback. 



Observed 


Observed 
and 

clearly 
presented 


Observed, 
cl ear ly 
presented 
and 

effective 




















1 








































1 
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i Not applicable. Rating category is not appropriate for this type of lesson 

3 



1 


)o not 

-ise 






































1 J 

i 1 





•descriptions of behaviors tc be rated In assesslno IntPrn's nprfnrmanr^ 
and Unplementlng a lesson or a unit of Instruction: performance in organizing 

1. Beflijis work £r^i^^ Intern Is punctual and begins work promptly. 

2. Has materials jn orders; Intern has routlnized activities such as oassino n..t n;,npr.c 
moving to get materials prepared, procedures worked out Ld his LernSg ?n SrSer * 

3. ^volgj wait-time; Intern has organized the unit to keep the lesson inovino- provides 

Conducts lesson- initiating revifews; Intern starts the beginning of a lesson or unit bv 
reviewing or rehearsing the previous lesson or involves the stSdents in dS^ng so? ^ 

5. Reca^ durina the . lesson ; Intern conducts a topic suimiary within the lps«;on. i p 

ZfVrt'L ■ °^ ''^"P Significant points of the preced no 'ma ^rial 

oefore moving on to a new part of the lesson or unit. prev.eaing material 

SS^nrflH^r^^ '''''''' P--^^ °^ lesson at the 

7. fiovldes clear instructions; Intern gives clear instructions for independent seatwork 
homework or practice that explicate what it is the students are to do. 

a. gJjgcks canprehensiD/i cf_ instructions: Intern ascertains ^iwtHer or ««ot «t«d«it<: 
unaerstand what they are to do in their seatwork. homework^ or^^aai^e! 

6. Circulates an6 assists : Intern is mobile: teacher circulatps ;thnut the r-^^™ , ^ 
tnese. thereby holding the students accountable. *^ «^ *r^iJ££, 
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Descriptions of behaviors to be rated in assessing intern's performance in 
managing student conduct: hc. lormance in 

1. S^ogs deviant behavior. Teacher stops misbehdvior before it spreads to other 
students or becomes more serious. 

^* ^SSf -^^^viancj^. Teacher stops the major disruption when two or more 
devianci'j occur simultaneouly. 

3. Desists student causjnci behavior . Teacher stops the student who caused the 
disruption, not bystander. 

^' ^^'^^/"ate behavior . Teacher suggests different behavior to direct a 

student from deviant behavior. 

^' ^ .r^ deyUnc^ simultaneously . Teacher takes care of a task and 

disruption at the same time without disrupting the lesson. 

7rlS^c^£.-Tf ^"'^':!!^^!°"^^ ^ simultaneously . Teacher attends to two tasks 
at the same time without upsetting either one. 

frsintf^ - ' Mori °" a 

SB^eF§ff}f ^Ff^i^nt. '"^^'^ '''''' ^ ''^'^^'^ ^''^"^ ^^-^ ^ 

ig^ayTr?fT& ''^''^'^ ^-^'-'^-^ ^^-t 

Sn I'^ssT^^r^^^;?^""" ''''''' distractions and 

'"'^Titiir^ — Il^Illl^i^ direct Teacher, avoid long, drawnout 

i2. ^eves whole/subgroup. Teacher executes whole and small qrouo activitips 
appropriate to lesson objectives and learner needs. ^ ^ activities 

''•»w7?rfi^ 

16. 6u« iow-kej^ Teacher praise is almost unnoticeable by others, 

^ses authentic, varied, warm . praise . 
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ills^irirFj/'''" to outside Of the cUssroo.n Intrusions such as an announcement 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Intern Interview Schedule 



Intern: 
Interviewer; 
Date; 
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Question 1: What do you feel the internship has contributed to 
devel opment as £ teacher ? 

(For Valley Stream, separate out Baruch program) 



la. Can you identify some of the wa^ your teaching may have been changed? 



affected/Changed your thinking about your 



Ic* Of how much value to you ^ this ^roqr^? 



400 



Question 2: There was a lot of content and information (about schooling, 

teaching, & learning) covered in the program. Of the content and 
information covered, what parts do you remember particularly well 



JJj^ ^0^0" think it is about this particular material that made it sta^ with 



2b. Did you find that you used much of this information in your class or in 
thinking about your teTclnng? What percentage? (...in conversation or in 
thinking through a problem^ 



401 



Question 3: The content and information for the program came from a number of 

Up n^!H%n"^"'''!\''"^*"9'» ^^''""^^ ^^'^^^^^^^ Naming activities 
p"rov"?d1ng'°t!Sircotent^" ^^^^^^^ 

Transmittal Effectiveness Survey - probe and clarify 



3a. What 4P±finnii]£d mu Mhg±hgr sma ^rii^uU r Jcn^it^^^ ^jsad? 

""^^ viewToT?it"^ruJ?TgTit7w?i7Tr^ o~r refutes one's 

2b. How iioes "coUm" "Ii£M" ^Wie^ contriiw^te to *rfwt is remembered? 



3c. Which instructionel activities should be 
^ncre^seti. reduced. 



e7 Uii^ted? 
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Question 4; In what ways have the expectations you had about the program been 
fulfilled? In what ways did it differ from your expectations? 



!!l^"*^"Su''^'^'^' principal expectation or objective that attracted 

you to the program? 



. From your viewpoint, what should be the jo_als of the Baruch program ? 



"^U.^,^ program changed in any way the things you find satisfying in 
your ■work? 



4d. •Whicfi avpBtt-s xrf the program did you liVe the most? 



4e. What, if anything, has the Baruch program done for 

you that other staff development or inservice programs have not? 
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5a. Was the training long/sufficient enough? 



ERIC 



Question 6; In what ways did you and your mentor have to adjust to each other? 



6a. How did your relationship change oiver the period of the internsJhijj? 



6b. How important is it to have a flood "match" between mentor and intern? 



6c. In your view, what makes a good match? 



Sf;^Jin directors/instructors/evaluators promote good relationshios 




Question 7: What impact has the mentoring had on your school, your work, and 
relationships with supervisors and teaching colleagues' 
schoon°" feelings about your professional status within the 

(for Valley Stream only) To what extent, if any, did the Baruch 
program contribute to that? 



7a. In what ways do supervisors in your school support the intern-mentor program? 
poss^blt) ^'^^9*'*^ -eKistinq ^rogr^ws if^ tiiese <}uestions if 

7b. Do colleagues at your school support the prograin? How? 

successfin?^ ^yppt>m Tire rtm necessary for this program to be even more 
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Question 8: What suggestions do you have for improv' ig the Baruch internshio 
program? *^ 
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THE BARUCH C0LLE6£/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Mentor Interview Schedule 



Mentor; 
Interviewer: 
Date; 
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Question l: What do f " feel the mentor training has contributed to your 
development as a teacher? juui 



la. Can j^ou Identify some of the w^ys ^our teaching maj. have been chanced? 

iJ^SkTal^ '''''''' ^''^'^'^ '"'"^'^ 
Ic. Of how much value to ^ou was this mentor training? 



ERIC 
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(vividly)? * P^'^*^ ^° remember particularly well 



2a. What do^ou think it is ^^t t^u ^m^Ur ^^ri^, t^t^it^^i^ 

worSg w?^^'^V^n\l^ Tat°LJJl^t"'?T^?°" ^" '^^-^ or in 
thinkins through a priSTL) i? ^^^^^^tage ? {...in concerssation or in 
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Question 3: The content and information for the program came from a number of 

sources, in several settings, through different learning activities. 
We need to know what you feel were the more effective means for 
providing this content. 

Transmittal Effectiveness Survey - probe and clarify 



( Immediate application, new viewpointor insight, confirms or 'refutes one's 
experience) 



31), How does "coUege " ^nd "fieU " €xperi€flC€ <ontri^>«t€ to ^htit is r€ffiefflb€re<i? 



3c. Which instructional activities should be 



4J.1 



Question 4: J" "Jft J.^y^ h^^^^^ expectations you had about mentor training been 
fulfilled? In what ways did it differ from your expectations? 



^* yol"Vo"the'pr;g?Sm? ^'''''^'^ expectation or objective that attracted 

4b. From your viewpoint, what should be the goals of the mentor trainina? 
(Career development / skills enhancement / tfemnTol^eT^ci^lTlaff dev.) 

mr^Jork? ^''"''"'"^ '^'"^'"^ '"^ """^ ^^'^■"9^ satisfying in 



4d, Mhich ^specti of mntxir tr-iimnq 4i<i you li-k« the most? 



^ anything, has Baruch's mentor training done 

TtJT you thn trttier Tnentor training has not? training aone 
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Question 5: How do you feel the mentor training will affect your work (as a 
teacher or mentor) over the next (say) three years.' 



5a. If j^ou were to continue to be a mentor^ what Dercent of j/our time /work week) 
would you want to devote to it? ~ ~ " 

5b. "What is the biggest satisfaction you get from being a mentor? 
(Sense of contribution / career advancement / peer /ecoonition J 
professionalism) 



5c. Was the training lonc|/sufficient enough? 



Sd. -Are there areas where you feel additional training/support is desirable to 
round out fullj' j^our preparation as a mentor? 
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Question 6: In what w ^ . .^^^^ ^^^^ 

iorrchedu^esf'''°' ^/^tyles/temperaments/thiniing paUernf 



6a. How dio your relationship change oiver the jjeriod of the internshij)? 



6b. How important is it to have a good "match" between mentor and intern? 



6c. In your view, what makes a good match? 



4H 



Question 7: What impact has the mentoring had on your school, your work anrf 
relationships with supervisors and teaching colleagues? * 
lchoo'l?°" ^""^ professional status within the 

(For Valley Stream only) To what extent, if any. did the Baruch 
program contribute to that? 



<^ir\\r«L^i, '^^^ ^"PP°^t the intern-mentor program? 

P^Tibll) ^'''^^^ progrjnr.3 1t» tt.Bse queni^m if 

7b. Do colleagues at your school support the program? How? 

sllccesl"f^l?°^ "'"'"'^ P^°9ram to be even more 
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Question 8: What suggestions do you have for improving the mentor training? 



Question 9; What suggestions do you have for improving the program for interns 
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THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



Transmittal Effectiveness Survey 

^ll^Lvi - (Medium), or L (Low) to Indicate the effectiveness of each of 

the foTlowing in providing content or learning experiences that were 
impressionable and meaningful to ^ during the Baruch Program. 



H = High 
H = Medium 
L ■ Low 



_ Seminars (clas«;) 
_ Required reading 
Conferences (with instructor) 
Peer discussion/stiaring 
Lectures/demonstrations 
Instructor 
Research articles 
firaphi£s (videos/ tables/charts) 
Log *««p1iig/Crit1tal iiic-idCTrt itepurts 
Observations (Intern -Mentor) 
Conferences (Intern-Mentor) 
Workshops 



. .Growth PUns 

^-fHrrrs tewrl^-hTg/^efiwtlTfe -twtctrirjg/ftolt -pi^y 
^Wier IP^eise s^iaciff itri^f}^ ^l^) 
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CLaSSROdM VISit RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 

TrfachW't N^me 

Ndmblir Of /ear's df teaching ekpe^ief>ce . . . Numberof years teaching in P.S. 194 



Oite'knd Tin»e of obsefvatlon/visit 

Oite ini TiiAe df Ct>nf*rente/l)isdUssion 



0»ject1v*s/^oals L«ssoh OI>se»*ved» 























ill ^..^ 





Other' gefierAl rtotet r^gar^dinO cdnteJct Of lesstn/rtiscussion: 
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CLAStoM Visit 

Ouesiiorts for Sisit 

L EFF^T^VE CLA^SRdOM ^WNAGE^lENT 

^' P^S^^rd m A rrafigenlent. 

. lis the>-e freAient cOngestitn It 
pflncil sFiarilener, A?Mna1s Centersi sniall 
gi"oup ar^as^ teacher deSk? 

2. Can students Jnovfe arounM tfJe r'oom 
easily? Ar* tr'afftc lanes blocKed by desks, 
other fu'-nifJure, e^ui|)bent? 

3. Ar^ stbdeftts at their sfeati 
distracted tfy oihe<* students at tmall Jroub 
cffnters 6r ^rea? 

9. Ar4 all sjud^nts able tb s^e teacher 
wrlen she/he is Instructing!? Can th* tdachiftr 
sde all ltu(fentfe when she/he is instrudtintj 
or*' wo>-kil^g? ^ 

Dui'ing prisentatloni, can «11 
sHudehts serf tht o#erHead projector screen, 
arid main chJlkbbard ar'eas without turning 
ai'ounll o^ mrfvin^ ftom their (Jhairs 6r Seats? 

fe. Are th» cHildhen whd nefed the 
teachbr's frfequ^nt .attention or assistance 
sittijig fher'e the teadher can easilV rdach or 
monit'br ^hen»? 

\. Ar^ thtre any sttiderlts frequently 
^ bfltheHnO otherl; wHo sit heaf thfem? 
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RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



What Is Observed Notes from Discussion 
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CLASSROOM Visit RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



(Hiesllorfs ft>r fisit 

-* — '"^ * * - - ^ -I 



What is Observed fjotes from Discussion 



B. Cl^sst^oom Rufes 

I. Ha7e ttiey bedn eUpliineW? 

Ar^ thky filear t6 tHe studinta? 

3. Ar^ thijy (UracJtic^d? 

J. Wh^t at-e the positive ahd fteg^tive 
cdnse1;ueftce* fo*- c(>mpliante 4nd hon* 
cdmpl lanfte? 

.Iftgcljve Co}inj| jttgtte 

I. (With-lt-rtess) Ddes the telchdr 
cdrnmiinicftte to stuflents t[iat she/he kntfws 
wlflat theV af*e dbinj) at; all times? 

Oorfs tJie leacherl stop behlvidr 
pt'obl'tms before thty ^t but of control; 
catch th* c(*rrekt <iult^nt| stop the mo^t 
s^riolis (>f two titnUltarjeolJs ntisbfehatiot*s 
first? 

6. (OVerUppIng) Cin the teacher* 
effectively han<Ile twd cKssj'oom ev»nti at 
the sjme tinle Without neglecting either? Is 
tHe ttacller fibU td maintain the fl(Jw df the 
Idsso'h, fiold stddertts accCunCablt for their 

wdirk, an<l d^al iiitn irfter^uptions >, r 

sihiultanl^ou^ly? 4x' 
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ClASSROOfl visit RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - 



May, 1988) 



1 (Smbotflness) Is the teachtfr able to 
rawTy. ""^^ afttiVity to another in a Smooth 

u,^ Using si^nalt of cues to Help 
sttlidedts get re^dy for th<l tfanskicin? 

K«* M A O^^^l^ely ehdirig ohe activity 
befor* mdvinji t<> arfothfer? 

u AjTiij IgJjoHng 'nisbehiviors H^hiCh can Be 
hahdlld i% etfe«tiV6ly after « l«arr1ing 
adhvHy So #s rtot to 1ntrfrru|)t the lesSonf 

c-Ac-^** tMoJentum) Dtes the telchdr hfive a 
sejse of >)ro6rejs m^verflent thhou^hout a 
le!»sor> or- school day? 

n ^ ^^)^^^ tdught at a briSk 

pa<^e (Jirovidiflg donttnudus academic signals or 
talJks for stdideftts to focUs oh? « or 

Is th^re «ny beHrv^cr that miOht 
sl{ w flowti the l^sstfn or- lOusd students' 
interest: 

long, dt-awfl-oi/t directiohs Or explenatiorts, 

l.ect»iriftg dn student behavidr, 

filrea^iinU activities into tod-small steps? 



What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



ERIC 
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CLASSROOM Visit RteD FORM (Bernice Willis - May. 1988) 



Qtiestioi*s fhr lisi 



-J' ^1 ^ d »-_jL. 



0. Gr4u£ Foc(is I Ac.cou>itattili.ty 

W} the t4acrfer keep tHe wliolk class 
irtterbsWd and lea/*ning: 

/ V r^^l^ activities thai all studi^nt^ 
(p^rfi)rmlng and noi1-perfo»Tning) are actively 
parti tip^irfj; 

"^ol/tlirfg students actourftable hr doihq 
their wo<^k; ^ 

trejtirfg sfcsp^nse or otHer high irfterfest 
techniques for ,ol(^ing stOdeHts' attention? 

E. Pt^ise. 

i)oe4 the t4acrter: 

I. praise ipedifit cdndJct? 
't. Praise fcendlral coftdudt? 

• 1. Praise fton-»devianL dn-tfisk beHaviar' 
Hive lo^-k^y qliiel p»*aisl? 

• >. llse loufl p»*aisb? 

' . Use autJenCic, wafm, varied praise? 
. /illoW cias^ to relnfdrce miicoriduct? 
. Oontrol clrfss Hea<Jtidn tb mhcdndutt? 



^ What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 
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CLA^SRObM VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernice Will is - May, 1988) 



dluestiofts for Vish 



What is Observed Notes from Discussion 



it. INSTRUCTIONAL ORfiANlZATlON 
A. MIy ScHedules 

Doek the teacher's sthefluld for tfie day: 

1. Reflect; school gi^idelinrfs? 

2. Include splfecill sUbj*ct^? 

3. PoUbw the work first-play latfer 
|rirtcip1e? 

4. JalJnce learning Objectives and 
•ctlvitles th4t mflintairt stldeht 
Interest? 

5. fieal rettliUitfally whh 'pull-Outs?' 
5. MdiTess school's lco|Je h set|uef»ce^ 
7. Include a fire^t dfeal of Variety? 



^' of ftctjvities 

^hal kjndi (t>pe4) of activities ire 
usid during the tlalsrdom visit? 

\. Content^ (Jetfelopmeht 

1^. lea two rk 

3. Checking! 

*. Recitation 

B. Piscliss^on 

K Jtudfent wor'k ih g^oups 

I', ^tnall g**ou[1 instruction 
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ClASiRO()M Visit Rtob FORM (Bernice Willis - May. 1988) 



-A — ^JL- 



Qliestior*s fhr hsit What is Observed 



Notes from Discussion 



C. LeJsorJ De Ve1()pfne.nt 

In the lesfeon observed, does tfie teacherJ 
I. Aegin clas^work p^omj^tly? 

Orient itudents tft pJrpoSe <)f activity? 

^ond^uct le^son-initi^tinfe r*vi^? 

Clearly indicate k cHangfe of tdpic or activity? 

I. ^alk only dn sbbjict rnatterf 
^. ^alk or qu<Jstibn Aff --subject? 

K (luesttj^ sfludehts' crti^prfehertsidn? 
h. llse low^-order t]ueUidns? 
'b. llse hig^-o»^der questions? 

lO. ProVidi frfr uhisfin/chorfcl/^ndepentlent practice? 

II. Pause rtefore Ibol kiting answers tt 
complex qi/estioni>? 

I2. Conduct tdpic suifmar'y within lesson? 

b. Conduct r^vie^ at end lesson? 



^ J 0 
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CLASSftOOM VISIT RECORD FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



Qifestionl fdr V^sit What is Observed 

* * * * A * - 



Notes from Discussion 



Of ijofne ^fort/S^atwIbrk 
dbes thi t^achfer: 

i. Give hottfewor-k/leaCwork dlrectiofis 4nd 
due fatrf? 

Checl tHat Students ufider»stahd dirdctibnslf 
Circjlafie ahd Issist ttudents? 
Checl efron aftd ^ive ferfdbatk 6n 
ht)me<<orH/sestwftrk7 
Jl. Give homfewofk/^eatWorl: aisighmetits of 
slich difficlltl' tHat Itudents c^n 
eXpeHerfce feo-lox suc^esi rate? 

Ed ( }rouJ)1nt 

ifoes thk tfilachfer ftavrf th^ .ioperatlon of 
sttiderftj; an J a /'outineT 

i. Hks Jeacher in/ornfed ttudents about grtup'lng? 
Z. Db students knftw What grdupihg itiearts? 

M sWehts un<fers^.and wHy clasJ w^ll 
, bfe t^-*'rk<ng In ftroi/ps? 
r. Hks Jeacher spdken wiih itudfentt id a 

pbsijivrf mahnej- sd thkt ihe/he fias 

thei*- cooperation/ 
?. 0^)es te^che*- bigir? and erid 

ihst^uction with 9 whble-class 

eJcertis^? 

e". H^s the teathef bililt up a sfet Of 
J ihdefcendent aclivitiel?. 
/. Has ieaCher tried to ^el patterhs 
^ gbin^? 
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dAS3R00H Vlsii RtoO FORM (Bernice Willis - May, 1988) 



Qtlestiontj fftr \/isit WHat is Observed 



1^ A ft J>_ 



F« Uai|nin b Cj^ntlrs - r^fldct teathefs 
rtan^gerf'enTanastudehts* beftav^or 

ifoes tejch^r hlive learning Centers or 

a lehrnjng centert 
31. What and wl*ere is the learning 
J. (Jentfer?. 

3. Is it fOr i grbup or individual? 
J. Is it mrtlti-leVelt 
J. Joes it ha\fe a chdicd of activitiek? 
0. ffoes it ha\fe a self-checMn^ featu^e? 
T. U it based on soifletHing priviolis1> 
A taugU? 

l|. rfas teacher* dikculsed cheating and 
the fact that Ihef will he tested It 

i the Ind of a drtlin tim^? 

J. ffoes thA c(*nteh hive a plrpdse? 

1.0. Ooek clnt^r ihvo've recbrd-'keebinO 
and 'bva'uation? 



Notes from Discussion 
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HOW INTERNS AND MENTORS USED 
RESEARCH-BASED KNOWLEDGE 



CHECK HERE WHETHER YOU ARE AN INTERN „ OR MENTOR 



One of the important evaluation questions for this program asks how 
the research knowledge that is the basis for the program content gets used by 
interns and mentors in their work» This questionnaire is designed to help us 
get some answers to that question. On the left you will see some key words or 
phrases that represent research-based topics that were addressed in the 
seminars. Please tell us how often you used the concepts and principles 
related to those key words or phrases by making a check in the appropriate 
column. At the end of the questionnaire, you will be asked to explain HOW you 
used some of the concepts/principles, and WHY you did not use any that you 
checked as net being used. 



Key Words/Phrases NEVER SOMETIMES FREQUENTLY ALWAYS 

USED USED USED USED 

(monthly) (weekly) (daily) 

Effect ive Cjassrpom Management 

A. Classroom Arrangement ; ! i ; ; ; ■ ; 

S. Ci&ssroirfn rtul^ * \ \ \ ; ; * i 

C. Distraction Coping Strategies 

1 With-it-ness I ; ; ; I ; ; • 

2. Overlapping ; ; ; • ; ; • • 

3- Smoothness ; ; ; ; i * • ; 

A. Hcmrerrtum ; ; ; ; j • * I 

i). Group Focus/ Accountability I : ! ! I ; ; j 

E. Praise 
LQ5.tL\icti^onal^ 0La§.QL?.§.tL9.Q 

C. Revic»w/Summary 

D. Lesson Development 
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Key Words/Phrases 

Jjpsililftionaj Oraanjzatjpn (cont.) 
E. Homework/Seatwork 
i?infl Strategies 

A. Grouping 

B. Learning Centers 
Writing Process 

D. Direct Instruction 

E. Indirect Instruction 

F. Thematic Planning 

B. Moving pupils from lower to 
higher levels of thinking 

H. Evaluating instructional 

activities in terms of learning 
outcomes for pupils 



NEVER SOMETIMES FREQUENTLY ALWAYS 
USED USED USED USED 

(monthly) (weekly) (daily) 



that Tn"" specificially as you can, HOW you used the knowledge 

tht trn^rtT . '".^"^ ^"^^""^"^ ^rds/phrase that represents 



you made use of that knowledge. 
Most useful: 
How? 




Now choose the key words,/ phrase that represents the knowledge you found 
LEAST useful and tell us why you did not use those concepts and principles. 

Least useful: 
Why? 



THE BARUCH COLLEGE/NEW YORK CITY TEACHING IN,JRNSHIP 



Effects Ghuest ipnnaire 
June, 1988 



With this questionnaire, we are attempting to find out how intern teachers 
have changed, developed, grown as teachers as a result of their participation 
in the internship program. Below is a set of statements about possiDle 
effects. P^-ase read each statement carefully and then rate the extent to 
which the statement accurately reflects an effect that the program has had for 
you. We donH expect that all of these things will have occurred for you. 
Just tell us which ones are true for you and how true they are. 



The I Not ! Slightly 

Opposite I True ! True 

is More ! For I For 

True ! Me : Me 

For Me ! I 



Moderately I Very 

True i True 

For \ For 

Me I Me 



1. I have experienced renewed, 
increased interest in teaching as a 
result of the intern/mentor 
program, 

2. I take greater pride in my 
profession 

3. I am more confident about my 
teaching. 

^. I am more aware of alternative 
teaching techniques that are 
possible. 

5. I more familiar ^ith new 
teaching materials. 

6. The program really hasn't done 
much for me bu xt's nice to chat 
infovMlly jrtit,. other teachers^ 

7. I feel that I understand my 
pupils better. 

fl* Z Jear-ned ^nd ao^ iise « numbBr 
of new teaching techniques. 

9. I have had more opportunities to 
try out new teaching ideas than I 



Opposite I True I True ! True 

is More : For ! For ; For 

True I Me I Me • Me 

For Me I I • 



* Not I Slightly I Moderately I 



Very 
True 
For 
Me 



10. Because of my work in the 
programi I feel I am more able to 
deal with the demands placed on 
teachers in this school by the 
administration. 

11. My planning has improved 
because I know better how to design 
instructional activities appropriate 
to my student's levels. 

IS. I feel that I have a greater 
say in what happens in my 
classroom. 



13. My teaching, as judged by my 
supervisor, has improved. 

14. My students are definitely 
learning better as a result of my 
using ideas or materials picked u 
in the program. 

15. I am making more use in the 
classroom of materials that I 
develop myself. 

16. Our school's curriculum has 
improved as a result of increased 
interaction between the teachers. 

17. I have a iyettw understardirig 
of why some teaching techniques 
work and others don't. 



18. I have changed my whole 
approach tts teaching sirice startirjg 
the internship program. 

19^ J ^ hBttsr ^Je to lieai with 
students who have learning 



80. I am better informeu about how 
nthBr t^Achsrs in my gr hnn i Ji^ach 
than I was before the program. 

ei. 1 just feel better about 
teaching in this school. 
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I Not I Slightly I Moderately ! Very 

Opposite ! True I True ! True ! True 

is More ! For ! For I For I For 

True I Me ! Me ! Me ! Me 

For Me I I • 



28.1 feel that I am more able to 
deal with teaching problems as they 
cofiie up. 

23. I have a better idea of what I 
need to do and how to do it to 
improve my teaching. 

24. I can communicate better with 
my pupils. 

25. Since the program was started, 

I think teachers and administrators 

in this building work more 
cooperatively to solve educational 
problems, 

26. I find I am more willing to try 
out teaching techniques and ideas 
that are new to me. 

27. I am a better observer and 
analyser of what is happening in my 
own Class. 

28. My informal conversations with 
other teachers hav« becofl>e more 
professionally oriented than they 
were in the past. 

29. I have been stimulated to seek 
other professional qr<mth 
activities outside the program. 

30. I am better able to analyze and 
choose curriculum materials and 
ideas for 4»y classes* 

31. 1 have a better sense of 
exactly what it is about teaching 
that I am p^^ticularly good at. 

32. I feel confident that my next 
year oT teaching will be easier. 

33. I think I know what to do and 
to pr«p^r^ for t*^ r^^^t 

school year. 
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HOW DO MENTORS HELP INTERNS? 



We believe, and many teachers have confirmed that belief, that mentors 
are the key to successful internship programs. This part of the questionnaire 
IS designed to give us a better idea of exactly how mentors help intern 

The statements that follow are all expressions of what mentors 
might do to help xntern teachers. Please read each statement and then tell 
us, based on your experience with the internship program, how often your 
mentor did that thing for you. 



My Mentor 
NEVER 



My Mentor My Mentor 
OCCAS I ON ALL Y FREQUENTLY 



Did This 
For Me 



Did This 
For Me 



Did This 
For Me 



1. Conducted an individual conference 
so that I could arrive at a general 
principle for improving instruction. 

2. Taught a small group of my puoils 
so that I could concentrate on another 
group. 

3» Provided encouragement and 
reinforcement for me. 

^. Gave me new ideas for instructional 
activities. 

5. Made, ordered, or found materials 
that 1 had requested. 

6. Helped me pinpoint a specific 
probl-e« tHat had ^ ^ifflpi^e ^lution but 
that I was unaware of before. 

7. Helped me to feel a sense of 
belonging in this school. 

8. Helped me feel a sense of belonging 
in \he teaching profession. 

9. Explained an educational theory to 



11) .Helped determine what 1 neeoeo 
to do and what the next steps were. 




12. Made some materials or arranged a 
display for me. 

13. Asked questions that made me be 
more reflective about my teaching. 

14. Bavfc me concrete and specific 
ideas to use in my classroom. 

15. Taught a lesson or a class so that 
I could observe a certain strategy or 
techT)ique in action 

16. Provided moral support. 

17. Helped me identify my teaching 
needs and priorities. 

18. Arranged for me to observe or talk 
with other teachers in their 
classrooms. 

19. Helped me analyze my classroom so 
that J could gain some insights about 
what I ought to do next. 

eo. Showed me iti my o*tn clarssnrom hew 
to use a certain kind of material or a 
special technique. 

21. Helped me to understand the 
rationale tehivxi certain teaching 
stratepies. 

22. Listened sympathetically when J 
needed to discuss a poblem or concern. 

23. Gave me a lot cf alternative 
teaching ideas so that I couid choose 
the xjne that was ri^ht for ms. 

*n5\:gtrt me toget t n^, t ^ tl nn 
interns so that we could share ideas 
in group discussions. 

25. Had meetings w:th me to discuss 

principled of effective teaching in my 
work. ' 



My Mentor 

NEVER 



Did This 
For Me 



My Mentor My Mentor 
OCCASIONALLY FREQUENTLY 



Did This 
For Me 



Did This 
For Me 
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My Mentor My Mentor My Mentor 

NEVER OCCAS I ONALL Y FREQUENTLY 



Did This Did This Did This 

For Me For Me For Me 



26* Told me how to solve a very 
vexing problem that is probably 
specific to this school. 

27. Told me exactly how to implement 
certain teaching strategies. 

28. Gave me tips on preparing for 
administrative observation/evaluation. 

29. Hcted like a sounding board so 
that I could bounce around some 
teaching ideas i had. 

30. Helped me to know the children in 
my school better. 



If there is anything your mentor did for you that is not listed above, 
please list it on the lines below. Please be as specific as possible in 
explaining what your aentor did. 
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HOW DO MENTORS HELP' INTERNS? 
(Mentor Form) 

Me believe, and many teachers have confirmed that belief, that mentors 
are the key to successful internship programs. This part of the questionnaire 
IS designed to give us a better idea of exactly how mentors help intern 
teachers. The statements that follow are all expressions of what mentors 
might do to help intern teachers. Please read each statement and then tell 
us, based on your experience with the internship program, how often you 
did that thing for your intern<s). 

I i I 

NEVER OCC AS I ONALL Y FREOUENTL Y 

Did This Did This Did This 

1. Conducted an individual conference 
so that intern could arrive at a general 

principle for improving instruction. ! ! | ; ; • 

2. Taught a small group of intern's pupils 
so that intern could concentrate on another 

group. II II , , 

3. Provided encouragement and 

rjsinfnrr^msnt fs>r the intern- ; ; ; | » i 

^. Gave ttie irrtBm rtew itteas ^trr iTretrurtitynai 

activities. ! ! • • i i 

5m Made, DrxJeredf or found iaateriais 

tnat intern had requested. : I • • . i 

T ' ' » I II 

6. Helped intern pinpoint a specific 
problem that had a simple solution but 

that intern was unaware of iefore. I l ; ; ; i 

7. itelped it^tem to f-eei a sens« of 

belonging in this school. ; I • • • 

• • II II 

fl- Helped intern feeJ a sense of belonging 

in the teaching profession. I ! | • • | 

9. Explained an educational theory to 

the intern. • • i • i i 

* » II II 

10. Helped intern determine what needed 

tJui-ng srrcJ trf-iSv ttrc irsyrt st ^s i^^r^. 1 { \ \ > > 

11. Encouraged intern to try a new 

tprhnintte^ > i it i » 
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I I I 

NEVER OCCASIONALLY FREQUENTLY 

Did This Did This Did This 



12. Made some materials or arranged a 
display for intern. \ \ 

13. Asked questions that made intern be 
more reflective about her/his teaching. ! I 

1^. Gave intern concrete and specific 

ideas to use in the classroom. ! ; 

15. Taught a lesson or a class so that 
intern could observe a certain strategy or 
technique in action 1 | 

16. Provided moral support. I | 

17. Helped intern identify her/his teaching 
neeas and priorities. \ \ 

18. Arranged for intern to observe or talk 
with other teachers in their 
classrooms. ; ; 

19. Helped intern analyze his/her classroom so 
that he/she could gain some insights about 
what ought to be done next. j i 

£0- Showed xntBrrx in intern's own rJassrjoo« how 
to use a certain kind of material or a 
spetial tech'nique. \ \ 

SI. Helped intern to understand the 
ra ti.onaJe iahind rartain tBAchxr^q 
strategies. ; ; 

22. Listened sympathetically when intern 
needed to discuss a problem or concern. ! I 

23. Gave intern a lot of alternative 
ttathirrq i-d^as -st that iTrtiem tduItJ rhwse 
the one that was right for h^r/him. I ! 

BrxuMjht Intern io^iter Mith ^ths^ 
in'^erns so that we could share ideas 
ih "^r^Mp tlistu^^iwrci. 1 - 

25. Had meetings with intern to discuss 

Q principles of effective teaching in the 
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I I I 

NEVER OCCASIONALLY FREQUENTLY 



Did This Did This Did This 

26. Told interr. how to solve a very 
vexing problem that is probably 

specific to this rchool. I ; » • i • 

• •'III 

27. Told intern exactly how to implement 

r 3rtain teaching strategies. | i ; • ; i 

28. Gave intern tips on preparing for 

administrative observation/evaluation. ! i • ; ; ; 

29. Acted like a sounding board so 
that intern could bounce around some 

teaching ideas she/he had. I i ; ; ; • 

30. Helped intern to know the children in 

my school better. i ; ; • . . i 



If there is anything that you did for your intern that is not listed above, 
please list it on the lines below. Please be as specific as possible in 
explaining what you did. 
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